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%_ violets and primroses in a glass 
standing upon the table, render- 
ed the atmosphere fragrant ; and 
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THE YOUNG DUCHESS ; 


OR 


MEMOIRS OF A LADY OF QUALITY, . 


PART THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 
IMOGEN. 


WE are about to introduce 
the reader toasmall and plainly 
furnished room, in a house situ- 
ated in one of the streets behind 
Astley’s Theatre at the foot of 
Westminster Bridge. This little 
parlour, though humble in its 
appointments, was nevertheless 
of a most scrupulous neatness 
and cleanliness. As the warm 
-weather was setting in and fires 
could be dispensed with, an orna- 
ment of variegated papers con- 
cealed the grate: a nosegay of 


a green Venetain blind, or 
jalousie, lowered completely 
down inside the open window, 
shut out from the view the dingy 
brick buildings on the opposite 
side of the street. There was 
a good looking-glass over the 
‘mantel, which likewise 


played some pretty china orna- 


y 


Ona side table stood a 


ment. 


F 


dis- 
dark brown, was lustrous with 


work-box and a writing-desk : 
and there were some twenty or 
thirty volumes on a shelf ina 
recess. A lithograph portrait of a 
beautiful female in a strange 
fantastic dress, was suspended 
tothe wall facing the mirror: 
and the original of . that portrait 
was now reclining on the sofa, 
listlessly following with her eyes 
the movements of a little girl of 
about four years old who was 
playing about the room. 
Fantastic indeed was the dress | 

of that female. A small Greek 
cap, with a couple of pheasant’s 
feathers, rested with an air of 
unstudied coquettishness upon a 
head of faultless formation. The 
features were purely Grecian : 
the complexion was beautifully 
clear and transparent; and 
though the cheeks were pale, 
yet they exhibited that freshness 
of the skin which is characteris- 


beautiful blue, had a look which 
was alike vivacious and langui- 
shing; and her hair, of a rich” 


its own natural gloss. Her lips— 
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the upper one being fuller than 

the Jower—had an expression 
half smiling, and half serious, 
which corresponded with that 

of the eyes, and thus confirmed 

the general aspect of this beauti- 

ful countenance. She was a 
little above the middle height, 

but seemed taller than she realiy 

was because her figure was so 
striking and brilliant. 
certain robustness of limbs, all 

her proportions were neverthe- 

less adjusted to the most perfect 
| symmetry, tapering atthe ex- 
tremities into beautifully formed 
/ hands and elegantly. shaped 
feet. Hers was a figure which 
conveyed. the impression of 
strength blended with agility—a 
rounded fulness of the contours 
sufficiently developed for per- 
sonal beauty, but not to be 
inconsistent with the litheness 

and flexibility of the entire form. 

And now, to revert to her 
costume, we must proceed to 
observe that a light under-gar- 
ment, with a very shortskirt, was 
confined at the waist by a crim- 

son sash, or rather folded scarf, 

$ after the orieutal fashion. The 
upper garment consisting of a 
purple velvet jacket made to 
button over the bosom at will, 

but now left open. The jacket 
itself was sleeveless; but the light 
under-garment before mentioned 

had short sieeves reaching not so 

far as the elbow; and thus the 
white weil-modelled arms were 

left almost completely bare. She 
wore breeches made to fit loosely 
and fastened just below the knees 
with long pendant ribbons. Flesh 
coloured silk stocking made the 
lower part of the leg seem bare 
= down to the well-made and tight- 
fitting cloth boots, which without 
the slightest seam or wrinkle 


A~ 
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adjusted themselves each to the 
precise shape of the rounded 
ankle and the long narrow foot. 
Bracelets were upon the wrists, 
and there were rings to ornament 
the small, flexible, exquisitely 
chiselled ears ; but truth compels 
us toadd that allthe jewellery 
thus displayed by the young 
female would not have amount- 
ed to the value of many pounds 
sterling. 

Who was she? We havealready 
said that her portrait was sus- 
pended in the room; and beneath 
it appeared the name of MADE- 
MOISELLE IMOGENE. But there 
were two or three notes lying 
upon the table ; and one was ad- 
dressed to Mademoiselle Imogen — 
—the final e, be it observed, being 
omitted. The other letters were 
addressed to plain iiss Harttana: 
and as the voung female had 
opened and read all these letters 
when they arrived, we naturally 
infer that she was miss Hartland 
in private life, but Mademoiselle 
Imogene in some public capa- 
city. In respect to her age, it 
would not have been very easy 
for even the shrewdest observer 
to fix it with any degree of preci- 
sion ; for while the well-develop- | 
ed form and matured contours 
seemed on the one hand to indi- 
cate the ripe womanhood of three 
or four and twenty, yet on the 
other hand the delicacy oi the 
features and the air of youthiul: 
freshness that invested her would 
engender the surmise that her 
age coulu barely exceed twenty. 

Nothing could transcend the 
infantile loveliness of the little 
girl who was playing about the 
room. She was, as we have al- 
ready said ahout four years old; 
and a luxuriant profusion of soft 
and fine flaxen curls set off a 


j 
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the child, 
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countenance the complexion of 
which was formed of milk and 
roses. The eyes were ofa clear 
azure; and the little lips, thin and 
delicately cut, were as vivid in 
their hue as wet coral. The 
child was dressed with the utmost 
taste and neatness,—her entire 
appearance indicating that she 


` was the object of the most scru- 


pulous care. 

The portrait to which we 
have before alluded, repre- 
sented Mademoiselle Imogene in 
precisely the same dress which 
we have described: but it gave 
her the air of a Greek Bacchanal 
at a masquerade, placed in a 
lounging position against a seat 
in the box of a theatre, and 
smoking a cigarette. On the 
other hand, at the moment when 
we introduce her to our readers, 
she is half reclining upon a sofa 
in a small but neatly-furnished 
room; and she has no cigarette 
in her hand. Her eyes are list- 
lessly following the movements 
of the child: but her counte- 
nance grows gradually more and 
more serious, the half-smile fad- 
ing away from her lips. She 
becomes completely absorbed in 


‘thought ; and her eyelids droop 


—not because drowsiness is 
coming over them, but because 
all her attention being now con- 
centrated inwards, is shutting 
Out from itself as it were every 
external object. 

Thus some minutes passed: 
and then all of a sudden a 
strange light flashed in the deep 
blue eyes under the haltf-closed 
lids; and with a quick spasmodic 
start, she lung her looks upon 
muttering, ‘Little 
wretch | you are the cause of all 
Isuffer!? Sei 

The child did not catch the 


tee 


sense of the words—-she only 
heard their sound: and she was 
at the same time frightened by 
the sudden start which the 
female gave. Thinking, there- 
fore, that she had in some way 
provoked her anger, the child 
threw down her doll and burst 
into tears. 

“Dear, dear little thing |” cried 
Mademoiselle Imogene: and 
then this strange creature of 
sulden impulses caught the 
child up in her arms and pressed 
it to her bosom ‘Don’t cry, my 
love! for heaven’s sake don’t 
cry! I wasnot angry with you! 
Oh, pray don’t cry—dear, dear 
litt'e Annie |” 

The child went on sobbing as 
if its little heart would break ; 
and nothing could exceed the 
pain which Mademoiselle Imo- 
gene evidently experienced while 
endeavouring to soothe that 
grief. 

“Don’t cry like this, my dear 
little Annie!” she said in a voice 
that was even piteously entreat- 
ing. “Oh, to think Ishould have 
drawn forth all these tears from 
those sweet azure eyes! Little 
dear innocent; Good God, how 
could I have done this !’—and 
then the strange impulsive crea- 
ture herself sobbed and wept 
even more convulsively and bit- 
terly than the child. f 

The latter now threw its little 
arms round the neck of the female 
who pressed the child again and: 
again to her bosom, until in a 
few minutes the little one sank off 
into slumber; and then Madem- 
oiselle Imogene gently open the 
door and conveyed Annie up toa 
neatly furnished chamber over- 
head, and where there was a 
little bedstead by the side of a 
Jarger one. Upon the snowy 
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quilt of the little bedstead dil. 


Mademoiselle Imogene softly lay 
the child, at the same time ten- 
derly yet cautiously pressing her 
lips to its cheek. Then descend- 
ing from the chamber she rang 
the parlour bell: and a neatly 
dressed, respectable-looking ser- 
vant-woman, about thirty years 
of age, answered the summons. 

“ | have taken little Annie up- 
stairs,” said Mademoiselle Imog- 
ene, “and have laid her down. 
Go and stay with her till she 
awakes, and then put herto bed 
Ah! and here is a nice piece of 
cake fox her; and—and—you 
may tell her that to-morrow she 
shall be sure to have a new 
doll.” : 

It was by means of these lavish 
ing demonstrations of kindness 
towards the child, that this female 


_of strange impulses endeavoured 
to atone 


for that momentary 
paroxysm of.rage which had 
almost seemed to be replete with 
a bitter burning hatred towards 
the object of these marvellous in- 
consistencies.. 

Fanny, the servant- woman, 
hastened upstairs to sit with the 
child; and Mademoiselle Imo- 
gene glanced ata clock which 
was ticking at the end of the 
passage. The dusk was now 
closing in: it was only just light 
enough for her to distinguish how 
the hands pointed upon the dial; 
and she mentally ejaculated, ‘It 


is nearly time to set out.” 


At that moment alow double 
knock atthe front door reached 
the young female’s ears. 

“I will answer it, Fanny, “she 
said, thus speaking up the stair- 
case to the servant. “I dare say 
it is one of the young ladies of 
the establishment.” . 


: The front deor was opened ; 


and a lady, closely veiled, ap- 
peared upon the threshold. She 
was dressed with the atmost 
plainness; and the black veil was 
so folded and so retained over her 
countenance that it was impos- 
sible to catch the slightest glimpse 
of that face, especially with the 
dusk closing in. But that she 
was no ordinary person, was evi- 
dent from the style in which her 
apparel was fashioned and worn, 


as well as from a certain air of 


distinction in the gait and carri- 
age which were no doubt habi- 
tual. Mademoiselle Imogene had 
a quick eye; and it wastherefore 
ata glance that she discerned 
this much in reference to the fine 
tall from of her veiled visitress. 

But the visitress herself seemed 
to be transfixed with astonishment 
on beholding the fantastically 
dressed female by whom the door 
was Opened; and nota syllable 
came trom her lips. 

“Whom did you want?” 
Mademoiselle at length asked, in 
a courteous tone; and her voice 
was singularly soft and pleasing. 


“I—I beg your pardon,” faltered | 


forth the lady, who seemed to be. 
almost overwhelmed with con- 
fusion: “but I fear that—that I 
must have made some mistake. 
Perhaps those whom I sought are 
gone to live elsewhere——” 

“Or perhaps, madam, you have- 
come into the wrong street—or if 


-the right street, to the wrong 


house ?” and Mademoiselle’ 
Imogene spoke with the utmost 
courtesy, because she felt- more 
than ever 
speech and manner of the veiled 
visitress that she was indeed a 
well-bread lady. ; 

“ No—this is the street and this 
is the number of the house,” said 
the latter: “ but still—I am sure 


convinced by the ~ 
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least, I think that those 


whom Iseek can be no longer 
here.” 


| here ?” 


“ Whom do you expect to find 
inquired Mademoiselle 
Imogene. 

The veiled stranger continued 
silent for nearly a minute: she 


_ seemed to be hesitating whether 


she should give a reply; and at 
length she timidly and falteringly 
said, ‘‘Some people of the name 
of Hartland used to reside here.” 

“Walk in, madam,” exclaim- 
Mademoisélle Imogene. “I see 
that your business lies with me.” 

The stranger-lady again appe- 
ared to hesitate: then as if sud- 
denly making up her mind, she 
crossed the threshold: but scar- 


> cely had she done this, when 


evidently seized with afresh fit 

of irresolution, she made a move- 

ment as if to beat a retreat. 
“Come, madam,” exclaimed 


the fantastically-dressed female, 


in an impatient tone, “for 
heaven’s sake makeup your mind 
one way or another. This hesita- 
tion on your part is but little 
courteous to me, as if you fancied 
that you were invited to enter a 


` house where your person would 


the lady, in scarcely articulate’ 


be scarcely safe. As for your 
character, whether it might 
suffer or not, can assuredly be 
of little moment, inasmuch as 


pomeewear that thick black veil as 


its defence-work.” 

“But tell me—tell me,” said 
the lady, ina low and faint 
voice, “ what have you to do 
with the family of Hartland ?”" 

“ My name is Hartland,” was 
the reply: and the speaker's 
voice became courteous once 
more. ~ 

“You—you a Hartland,” said 


accents and she staggered : visi- 


bly under the influence of some 
strong emotions which were 
overpowering her. “Is it possi- 
ble—you—in this garb? My 
God !”—and she suddenly burst 


` into tears. 


For a moment Mademoiselle 
Imogene was about to explode 
in a violent fit of indignation : 
but all of a sudden a suspicion 
of some kind struck her—a light 
seemed to flash in unto her 
mind; and she said ina quick 
tone, “ Walk in, madam—walk 
in. If you are afraid of the 
darkness I will soon procure a 
light—though something tells me 
that you need not be afraid to 
be with me.” 

“No--Iam not afraid,” said 
the veiled lady, suddenly re- 
covering her self-position—or at 
all events a sufficiency of it to 
enable her to decide upon the 
course which she should pursue. 
“Lead the way. I follow.” 

Mademoiselle Imogene closed 
the front door, and conducted 
her veiled visitress into the 
parlour. There she at once 
lighted a couple of candles, and 
courteously bade the stranger 
lady to beseated,—at the same 
time setting the example. 

There was a silence of up- 
wards of a minute, during which 
the veiled lady was evidently 
surveying the fantastically clad 
female with the utmost attention; 
and then it was equally visible 
that through the thick folds of 
her veil she slowly sent her 
regards travelling round the 
neatly furnished parlour. Made- 
moiselle Imogene watched her 
narrowly,- but with a seeming 
carelessness, as if she were 
waiting in a sort of easy indiffer- 


ence for the moment when it — 


might- please her visitress to 
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enter into further explanations. 

“And your name is Hart- 
Jand!” the latter at length 
broke silence, but without 
making the slightest move- 
ment towards withdrawing 
her veil; and it also struck 
Mademoiselle Imogene that she 
was speakiug in a feigned tone 

“Yes—my name is Hartiand,” 
replied. the young female. 

“Miss Hartland therefore, I 
presume ?” was the next query. 

‘“ Yes—Miss Hartland, was the 
response. 

‘But the rest of the family— 
your father—your pager sy our 
brother——” 

“My father and my mother,” 
said Imogen Hartland—for such 
was really her name—“ are 
dead.” 

“Dead ?” ejaculated the veiled 
lady. “How long have they 
been dead ?” 

“Two years have elapsed,” 
responded Imogen, “since they 
both perished within the same 
week, of the fever that ravaged 
this neighbourhood. As for my 
brother—” 

“Did he die too?” asked the 
veiled lady; “how many died 
within this house ?” she demand- 
ed in accents which denoted a 
feverish anxiety. 

“Only two died within -these 

walls,” answered Imogen,— 
“my father and my mother. My 
brother has gone to sea ; for we 
were left in poverty.” 
_ “ Poverty ?” echoed the ceded 
lady ; and she:started and shud- 
dered visibly as she spoke the 
word. 

“ Yes—poverty,” said Imogen. 
“My father had: been foolish 
enough to speculate with some 
money that he had; and the 

worst of it was that the money 


Re 


could scarcely be called his own 
—as perhaps you, madam, have 
already more than conjectured. 

“T?”—and the veiled lady gave 
another start more abrupt than | 
the former one. i 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Imogen, with a tone and manner , 
oi easy carelessness. “ Proceed, | 
madam. You shall continue to < 
be the questioner. 

“Your brother, you say, has | 
gone to sea?” continued the veil. | 
ed lady. “ And you--—” { 

“Oh, surely you can see what | 
I am,” ‘ejaculated Miss Hartland, j 
whith a smile that seemed to be | 
good-humoured, but which not- 
withstanding might have a. 
tincture of bitterness init. ‘Per- | 
haps you may have heard of me? | 
There is my portrait. My real. 
name is Imogen: but whenI | 
first entered the Circus, the 
manager struck an e on the 
name—put a Mademoiselle before 
it—and coolly announced me as 
the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Imogene of Franconi’s in Paris, 
although there perhaps never 
was any Mademoiselle Imogene 
there at all, but still more certain 
that I myself never was there. 
However, the thing took; and- 
hundreds came every night to | 
see Mademoiselle Imogene who 
would never so much as traverse © 
the street much less cross West t 
minister Bridge to see plain MA 
Hartland.” 

“Do—do I understand you 
right?” said; the lady, who- 
spoke as if she were gasping — 
and half-suffocating behind her — 
veil—*do I understand you 
right—that—that—you are an - 
equestrain performer at Astley. H 
Circus? i 

“That is exactly, madam, Íi 
what I am,” replied Miss Hart- 
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| land, with a cool easy off-handed- 


ness of tone and manner. 


host of troops. 


mean 


“cr 


iam 
a great favourite atthe amphi- 
theatre. This is my principal 
character,” she continued, glanc- 
ing down at her costume,” 
“) perform the part of a 
Greek bandit pursued by a 
Of course I fly 
before them. I am a sort of 
female Dick Turpin for the nonce 
and I light a cigarette, which I 
smoke while standing upright on 
my horse with an air of cool uu- 
concern, although the animal is 
galloping round the circus at the 
height of its speed, just as if it 
were really over the plains of 
Greece.” 

“And therefore,” murmured 
the veiled lady, “you are well 
paid doubtless. 

“Oh, well paid indeed !” laugh- 
ed Imogen, displaying two rows 
of brilliant teeth: “who ever 
heard of people in our profession 
being well paid? But so long as 
Ican keep a roofover my head 
and maintain those who are 
dependent upon me, I care not. 
Three guineas a week do not go 


very far; and yet they accom- 
5 ) y 


plish all that I need for the 
present ?” 

“Ah!” said the lady; “those 
who are dependent upon you? 
Then you mean perhaps—you 


“My servant for instance,” 
replied Imogen,—‘‘a worthy 
Creature who has lived for the 
last ten years beneath this roof. 
And then too——” 

“ And then too? repeated the 
lady. “ You were about tosay—” 
“Hark? ejaculated Imogen, 
rising from her seat and opening 
the pariour door. ‘There is 
another who is dependent upon 


~ me!’—for little Annie, having 


now awakened up, was crying— 
though she soon ceased when 
the good-hearted Fanny placed a 
piece of cake in her little hand. 
‘Good evening, Miss Hartland 
—good evening—I must go,” 
said the lady. “Another time I 


will come and ca!l upon you—to-_ 


morrow eveuing perhaps—You 
may think my conduct strange 


Jy 


“So strange,” interjected Imo- 
gen; “that 1 do not choose to put 
up with it :’—-and at once closing 
the parlour door, she placed her 
back against it. ; 

“Good heavens! what do you 
mean?” murmured the veiled 
lady, tottering back two or three 
paces as if she had been stricken 
ablow. “You bar my way? Oh, 
Jet me depart, [beseech you! 
Ah, I forgot it was my intention 
to offer you my purse Miss Hart- 
land! But my brain is so confus- 
ed-——”’ 

“Sit down and compose your- 
self,” said Imogen cooly. “You 
and I. will not part thus. You 
have had your turn as questioner: 
itis now for me to have mine. 
Tell me therefore —” 

“Ask me nothing now!” cried 
the lady entreatingly: “ask me 
nothing now! I am not equal to 
the scene ! I have mistrusted my 
own powers—But I will come to 
you to-morrow 4 

“What guarantee have Ifor 
that?’ demanded Imogen. “I 
know you not 2 

Guarantee ?”—and now the 
fine form of the veiled lady was 
drawn up to its full height; and 
though the countenance was con- 
cealed, yet did the keen-witted 
Imogen iuil easiiy comprehend 


how a haughty indignation had. 


suddenly inspired her visitress. 


_. “Ah you must be some great 


eet. 
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lady!” ejaculated Imogen,— 
“greater perhaps than I -could 
possibly have suspected! But 
we will see.” 

The little supple from of the 
equestrian actress bounded for- 
ward—the clutch upon that dark 
veil with her long taper fineers 
was made in the twinking of an 
eye—and as a shriek rang from 
the lips behind it, it was torn 
away from _ the ‘ countenance 
which it had concealed. And 
Ah! what a beautiful face was 
this that was now disclosed to 
the daring _Imogen,—who, drop- 
ping the veil in all the wild 
amazement of a most unexpected 
recognition, ejaculated, ‘Good 
heavens! is it possible? The 
brilliant Duchess ?” 

“Silence, woman! silence!” 
said the Duchess—for such 
indeed was the exalted rank of 
the lady who had come so 
mysteriously to that house. 
“Silence !’—and she spoke in a 
voice that was hoarse with ming- 
led rage and terror. 

“I have no wish to expose your 
Grace—no wish to betray you,” 
replied Imogen, who, having 
recovered from her astonishment, 
now displayed a calm self- 
possession. “You and I under- 
stand each other throughly. 
When shall I see your Grace 
again ?” 

‘Soon-~ very shortly—in a day 
or two——] will write and let 
you know,” faltered forth the 
Duchess, as she stooped to pick 
up the veil. 

“At your Grace’s own leisure. 
It is of no consequence to me, 
now that I have discovered 2 

“Enough | enough !” interjected 
the young Duchess; for the age 
of this beautiful patrician lady 
did not exceed frye-and-twenty. 


“But, Ah! I had forgotten some. 
thing. My purse——” : 

“Keep it, lady—keep itp 
cried Imogen, almost disdain. 
fully. “It is not thus that I am 
to be treated. I am no mean- 
spirited covetous wretch to be 
bribed into keeping a secret or, 
to have a purse tossed to me as. 
if it were asop. But 1 act upon: 
principle; and so long as I receive. 
fair treatment from others, my 
own demeanour is equally can- 
did and generous in return. Your 
Grace now understands me.” Í 

“Singular being that you are 
exclaimed the Duchess, gazing. 
with interest land almost with. 
admiration upon the female in' 
the fantastic dress who stood | 
before her. 

The next instant the Duches_ 
against adjusted the evil over 
her countenance. Imogen open- 
ed the door—and the patrician 
lady quitted the house. The 
moment she was gone, Imogen 
threw a capacious mantle over 
hershoulders, and made the best 
of her way to Astley’s theatre, — 
entering it by means of the stage 
door, which was only a minute's ' 
walk from her own abode. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COTTAGE. 


THE scene now shifts toh 
beautiful little village at ne- 
great distance from Tunbridge 
Wells in Kent;as we have certain 
reasons for concealing the real 
name of that village, we 
will, with the reader's per- 
mission, denominate ‘it Add- 
ington. Our story, both as, 
it relates to the preceding chap- 
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ter and the present one, opens in 
the month of April, 1847. Noth- 
ing could be more delightful 
than the picture presented by the 
rural scene of Addington and its 
neighbourhood when the trees 
were putting forth their verdure 
and when the hand of Nature 
~~ was beginning to scatter flowers 
upon the meadows and on the 
outskirts of the groves. 


A little way apart ‘from the 


group of houses forming the vil- 
lage of Addington, stood a cot- 
tage in the midst ofa pleasant 
garden, which was fronted with 
palings and had the remaining 
sides protected by high hedges. 
Nothing could be more pictures- 
que than the spot which we are 
describing, with a crystal stream- 
let meandering and murmuring 
at a little distance on one side 
and the grey old tower of the 
village-church peeping up above 
the yew-trees at a little distance 
on the other side. 

It was at about five o’clock in 
the evening, that a tall hand- 
some young. man, whose age 
might be about six or seven-and- 


“Yes, dearest Ethel,” he said ; 
“punctual to the day, and almost 
to the hour of my promise! A 
fortnights: absence—Oh, how 
long it.has seemed! But where 
is our dear babe?” 

At this moment a neatly dres- 
sed nursery-maid appeared from 
the cottage porch, bearing in her 
arms an infant about ten months 
old: and as the father, taking it 
fora few minutes from the atten- 
dant, fondled it with every 
evidence of the most doting love, 
the young mother looked on 
with tears in her eyes. But Ah! 
though all tears are: alike, yet 
from what-different sources may 
they flow!—and these tears 
which now bedewed the peach- 
like cheeks: of the charming 
Ethel had their origin in a fount 
of purest rapture. 

We may avail ourselves. of 
this opportunity to observe that 
Ethel had dark hair floating in. 
rich redundance over her shoul- 
ders—that her eyes were hazel, 
calm and soft in their expression 
—and that her figure was admi- 
rably modelled. Her looks were 
replete with innocence and art- 
lessness, as if in becoming a wife 
she had not lost any of the 
ingenuousness of girlhood; and 
asifall her ideas of happiness 
were now centred in her husband 


and her infant boy. And well 
might she be proud as well as 
fond of him who had just returned 


a tion of joy upon. his countenance 
as if he expected to behold those 


who were dear to him. A very 
‘few minutes and he reached the 
‘garden-gate, when with acry of 
delight a. beutiful creature of 
about eighteen came rushing 
‘orth to welcome him. ean 
“Alfred ! dearest Alfred! 
fou have returned at- last!” 
fhe cried as he folded her in his 
ms. ~~ i 
ù j D—2 


to. strain her to his breast: for 
not only was: he exceedingly 
handsome, but he possessed fasci- 
nating manners, a distinguished 
appearance, and a_ well-culti- 
vated intellect. as 

“I should have been with you, 
dearest Ethel,” he said, “some 
hours earlier to-day, only that I 
waited at Maidstone to perform 


ee 


I0 


a promise which I made you some 
title ‘time -ago. Do you not 
recollect, dear Ethel APUR I 
- “Oh, 1 can have no. thought 
for anything now,” she cried, 
‘except the enthusiastic joy 
which I experience at your 
return |” , 
~ Alfred threw his arm round the. 
beautiful form of his wife ; and 
as he thus strolled with her 
through the garden; he went on 
to say,“ You remember, dearest 
I promised that we should enjoy 
equestrian exercise the moment 
the fine weather. set in. Oh, it 
will be:so. pleasant to ride to- 
gether amidst the shady Janes 
and through the wheat-fields in 
“the: cool summer evenings! ’ 

“Oh delightful!” exclaimed 
Ethel clapping her: fair white 
hands’ with joy. I now. know 
what you mean dear’ Alfred | 
You have been buying some 
horses at Maidstone?” 

- “Yes—and I am convinced 
that you will be pleased with the 
one I have procured for you. It 
is the most beautiful creature 
that ever’ carried a lady; and 
you, dear Ethel, will look charm- 
ing upon its back |” 
AlfredTrevor contemplated his 
lovely companion with the tender 
est admiration as he thus spoke 
and his eyes beamed with delight 
as he thought how elegant and 
graceful would be her appear- 
ance in a riding-habit setting 
off the contoirs of -herisymmet- 
tical shape. and with a plumed 
hat decorating the beautiful head. 
But all of a sudden some other 


thought of a very different nature 


appeared to intrude itself upon 
that delicious 


reverie; as jf 
_ Sóme > demon had suddenly 
flitted athwart ' the’ heaven 


dh i, op Da 


of his imagination ; for an expres- ` 


aes 
y 
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 stonè—and h 
horses for a 


| 


sion of indescribable anguish shot | 
over his countenance, and he haq, 
only just time to avert it to pre- 
vent the gentle Ethel from being | 
shocked. and* horrified by the 
view thereof. a | 
Ah? he ‘ejaculated, finding | 
himself compelled to snatch up 
some excuse for thus abruptly 
turning away from her; “ how> 
beautifully some of these flowers | 
have come out during my) 
absence |” Xi 
“And I have watched them 
with care and interest,” replied | 
Ethel, whose voice was of silvery | 
clearness, and pure as the rows | 
of pearly teeth between which | 
came the fragrant breath that. 
walted those: dulcet sounds—‘I | 
have watched them’ with’ care | 
and interest. becausé I-knew that 
you would admire ‘them when | 
you returned “home. Ah! and 
now, my dear Alfred, I hope that | 
you are going to make’a long | 
Stay with me before you go away | 
again—though of course I know | 
that your business must be | 
attended to-and all the more so,” i 
she added, with a sweet smile 
anda fond look, “ if you indulge | 
me in such extravagant whims | 
as that which you have- this day | 
gratified.” 1 


“ Nay, dear Ethel,” responded l 


‘Alfred; “it was no whim of yours 


_ it was an” offer which I- 
Spontaneously made, and which — 
resolved itself into a promise that 

has now been kept. Ah! ‘by the © 
bye! reverting- to these new _ 
purchases, I should inform you- 
that I heard of them quite by — 
accident. I travelled 4 short 

distance in a coach with a person | 
who turned out to be ahorse- — 
dealer—a Mr. Manning of Maid- 
e had to sell some. 
military gentleman 


who it appears has been a little 
extravagant of late: but Manning 
would not mention ‘his name. 
However, I bought the’ best two 
animals of the stud; and I gave 


them in charge to a person to. 


bring them over. They ought to 
be here by this time.” 

— Scarcely had Alfred Trevor 
spoken these words when the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs might be 
heard approaching; and again 
winding his arm about the waist 
of the beautiful Ethel, he hurried 
her towards the gate. Ina very 
few moments the horses made 
their appearance, in the charge 
of the Maidstone groom to whom 
they had been entrusted. Ethel 
was delighted by the appearance 
of the beautiful creature purchas- 
ed for herself; and she- also 
admired the one which Alfred 
was to ride in company with 
her. 

“And: now,*my man,’ 
Alfred, putting a guinea into the 
- groom’s hand; “this-is in addition 
to what I- have already given 
you for the care with which you 
have brought the horses. over. 
Take them up to the Red Lion 


for me, and: let them:be put into’ 
the stables there until I can m ake i 


other arrangements.” 
The man took the guinea‘and 
touched his hát.. But: he did not 
immediately: ride off ;'he fidget- 
ted with his whip, and: looked as 
| if he had something to Say. 
EG Well, what is it, my man ?” 
j demanded- Alfred: Are you 
not contented- with what I have 
| givemyoù™ > 
| ‘Oh, perfectly so sir,” was the 
| response. ge Onlys 2 i 
“Only .~ what ?? 
~ Trevor, impatiently. 
you’ want to ask me whether I 
am suited with a groom?’ 


ejaculated 


E 
å 


said ` 


* Perhaps» 


“ No, sir—‘twas -not exactly © 
that—indeed nothing near like it. 
But I want to say summut to. you 
sir: only”—and We glanced at , 
Ethel. 

“This lady is my wife,” cried 
Alfred ; “you may speak before 
her. If there is anything wrong 
about the horses and if I have 
been at all deceived——” 

“No, no, sir—it’s not that!” 
interjected the groom... “I'll just 
take up the horses torthe Red 
Lion ; and ifso be, sir, you’ll be: 
disengaged for a few minutes 
when I come back a 

“Yes, yes! Away with you”— 
and then, as the groom rode off, 
Alfred said to Ethel, “ These 
fellows are never- satisfied; for 
although he'says he is; you may 
depend upon it he has vet some- 
thing in his mind by which he: 
hopes to extort another guinea or 
two out of me.” 

A neatly-attired and ordttiy: 
looking parlour-maid now es 
ared from the cottage porch, 
annourice that dinner was- serve 
up; and Alfred conducted his wife 
into the dwelling: They sat'down 
to ‘table together ; and_halt-an- 
hour passed, during which the 
groom was forgotten. At length 


: the man was’ seén“entering’ the — 


gate;- and Alfred exclaimed, 
“By heaven, my tormentor! But 
I will soon go amii get rid of 
him.” : 

He hastened oa into the ` 
garden; and stopping the groom, 
said, “Come now, my -good 
fellow, what is it that you: want 
with me?” — 

“Beg pardon, sir,“ was the 
response, accompanied ‘by a 
touch of the hat, “but you’ve be- 
haved so like a gentelman to me 
that Ishonld be sorry to see you 
get into any trouble——” ~ 


£ 
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“Trouble ?? echoed Alfred. ment. ce Coa it that Man- 
“ What do you. mean ?! y ning. cried ou ie 
“Why, sir, about that cheque-” “That the “cheque Jo had | 
‘The cheque? Ah !”—and for given him,” responde l the , 
a moment Alfred changed colour. groom, diffidently | and iesita- 
"Come now, explain: yourself— tingly, —“I don’t like to say mei 
and tell me exactly what you do sir-—but if I must—well then 
meanen ora; Mr. Manning cries out, ‘By God, 
“ Why, sir, just as I was com- Pm done! and: the cheque’s a 
ing out of Maidston: with them forgery?” rts, 4 
horses,” continued the; groom, “My. heavens!” : ejaculated . | 
“who ‘should I meet butMr. Alfred, smitten with consterna- A 
Manning the dealer. He didn’t ` tion: “what. if he should come | 
know anything of me before; here?” nate fi 
but seeing ‘the horses, he cries ° “No—he will not come here, 
out, ‘Well, so you're taking them sir,” said the groom; “because: 
home, and you must be careful he’s gone up to London’ to 
with them, for it’s a long dis- present the ‘cheque at. the’ | 
tance——” > v banker’s.” | 
‘Ah! he said that—did he?” ‘Ah!’ and it was with a sigh of: | 
interjected Alfred, whose counte- ineffable relief that the exclama- 
ance now wore’an uneasy ex- » tion came forth:from the breast 
pression.. “But go’ on. What of Alfred Trevor. 
followed ?” : i “Why, you see sir,” continued 
= “ ‘No, sir} says Ito Mr. Man- the groom, “I represented to Mr. | 
ning, ‘it’s by no means along Manning that you didn’t look | 
distance, a matter ofsome dozen ike a swindler, but. that ‘you | 
miles from Maidstone to Adding- must be a genelman every inch | 
ton.—Then -you should have of you; cos why:says |——” | 
seen, sir, how queer Manning “Did he say anything more 
looked: but-J didn’t know that, about the cheque?” demanded 
Thad done any hamm——”, . . Alfred quickly. , 
Well, welll; interrupted “He only said, sir, that'twas | 
Alfred, with increasing neryous- | signedinquite another name from: . 
ness. ‘Proceed, proceed! What. the one Pd mentioned to him: | 
| 


l 
i 
j 
j 
l 


on N i 


followed? .I suppose Manning’ for he didn’t seem to: know that 
asked you where you were going. you..was Mr. Trevor at-all.” 
to take the horses ?” oD “Well—and did -hé mention — 
if Well, he did, sir; and Itold | that other name?” asked Alfred, "* 
him toa Mr. Trevor's. I believe still with nervous quickness. 
that; was’ right, sir—and you “No, sir—he didn’t mention it — 
gave me that name?’ and so in course I didn’t ask him. | 
sI did. And what then ?” But as I was saying,” continued 
‘Manning looked: astounded; the groom, “I represented to Mr. _ 
and orrae is hands on his Manning t A 
breeches’ pocket, he cried out— thorou h genelman Ee 
But Saving your presence, Mr, for that a caine a pre a 4 
Treyor——" -. f = 
wey hiss aut ‘of you says, says you, ‘If youll — 
h g0 oni exclaimed take them horses over to Dahlia 
wa an increasing excite- Cattage at Addington for Mr. — 


hat you must be a 


ty hy 


' 
| 
Trevor, here's a five pun’ 
note ‘for your trouble. And 
so Mr. Manning says, says: he 
‘Well, at all events we know 
] i . 
where the horses are going ; and 
if ‘everything should’ be right, 
after all, [should be sorry to have 
kicked up a bobbery about the 
business; and so PJI risk it this 
far, that PII go'up to London at 
once and present the cheque for 
ahundred and eighty guineas ; 
and if it’s all right wel] and good ; 
and if not; why then there’ll be 
plenty of time to take out a 
warrant.—So ‘then away cuts 
Manning in one ‘direction, ‘and 
away comes lin t’other with the 
horses.” 

“And that was all that passed?” 
inquired Alfred. 

“Why, not exactly, sir,” re- 
sponded the. groom: “ for Mr. 
Manning’ tips me half a guinea, 
telling me not to say a word -to 
youthat he had questioned me 
on the. point. But you''see, sir, I 
thought you was a genelman—” 

“Enough, my man! exclaim- 
ed Trevor. “There is another 
guinea for your trouble; and 
now, mind! you don’t say a word 
to a soul about all these things. T 
shall be over in Maidstone’ again: 
in. afew.days; and if I find that 
you have not said anything, 
depend upon it I shall not forget 
to-reward you.” © 
= You may rely upon me, 
sir;”—and again pulling his 
forelock—for the groom had 
stood. hat 
time he was talking to Trevor, 
with the respect due to one who 
scattered his money about with 
no niggard hand—he took his 
departure. ~ 

As Trevor turned hurriedly 
away, the bitter anguished ex- 
pression again swept across his 


r 
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in .hand the whole 


13. 


handsome countenance, comple- 


. telydistorting for a moment those _ 


features of perfect masculine 
beauty; and.he almost wrung 
his hands in despair as he ment- 
ally ejaculated, “Oh, my poor 
Ethel! Oh! my .poor innocent 
babe Alfred!” ` 

He,however, quickly composed 
his looks; and retraced his way 
into the elegantly-furnished little 
dining-room: Good _ heaven! 
what a spectacle met his view ! 
Upon the carpet lay Ethel, white , 
as marble. Was she dead? or 
was she only ina swoon? Half 
frantic, he flew towards her, and 
raised that inanimate form in 
his arms. i 

“Thank God, she breathes!” he. 
exclaimed: and he hastened to 
sprinkle water upon her face. 

He comprehended it all. The 
window was open; but it was | 


‘concealed by evergreens from 
‘his view on the spot where he 


had’ conversed with the Maid- 
stone groom, so that he had 
failed to observe at the time how 
it was possible for their colloquy ` 
to meet the ears of Ethel, whom _ 
he had left at the table. Oh, ~ 
what agony of mind ‘did -that 
young man then experience |— 


‘and how far more anguished 


even than before was the expres- | 
sion of mingled horror and des- | 
pair which ‘swept across his ` 
countenance ! An one 
Ethel opened; her large hazel 
eyes. For a moment she smil- 


-ed in fondness as her regards. 
‘met his looks; and then, as if 


smitten with a sudden hideous 
recollection, she became dismay- 
ed and affrighted—and in a . 
suffocating gasping voice, she 
said, “ Oh, Alfred! Alfred! what | 
was it that I heard ?” : 
“Nothing, nothing, dearest! _ 


Aaa SS 


you--Oh, 
closely l” ; 

“Ethel, Ethel! you are 
driving me mad!” exclaimed 
Trevor. “Ihave done nothing 
wrong! No, no !—fear nothing, 
my añgel o 0 o Neate 

“Alas, dearest. Alfred!” she 
said, shaking her head mourn- 
fully ;; “it seems as if a veil had 
suddenly fallen, from. mine eyes! 
TA thousand circumstances now 
surge up in my memory to make 


mé apprehend a thousand evils!” . 
“This is foolish, Ethel! Oh, this 
ejaculated Trevor 


is foolish!” 
thie an cts. F 
vehemently., oy oaa «ci ig 
“Oh; do not be angry, dearest 
husband!” she resumed, . now 
lavishing upon him the tenderest 
caresses: “but you know. my 
fondness—and hence you may 


appreciate my fears | Relieve me . 


therefore of my doubts !. Why 
those „ constant absences from 
Why the mystery that 
envelopes our union? why have 
I never been Presented to your 
family? And Oh! why, why 
should you’ who are. evidently so 
well off, bury me—aye, and bury 


Dat Fei I: J, l 
 yoùrself too when you are with 
F- ee i 


i 


—a mistake | It was nothing but 


‘Made to. understand or believe T 
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me— in this comparatively hum- 
ble cottage?” -2 P: 
“J thought, Ethel,” answered | 
Trevor reproachfully, that you 
were contented to live -with 


! 
- me anywhere, no ‘matter how. 


secluded the spot—how humble 
the home? n; | 
“ Heaven knows;that I am thus, , 
contented !” replied. the young | 
„lady, smiling “and weeping | 
beneath ` the joint conflicting 
influences of her fondness and of 
her affliction. “It is not that I 
wish to change! But this occur- | 
rence has put such strange wild | 
fears into my head—it has all in; 


. a moment made things which | 


were apparently natural and con- | 
sistent before, seem gc strange | 
and _inconsistent—” 
“You ask me, Ethel, relative | 
to my frequent absences,” re- 
sponded Trevor: “you ask: me 
‘concerning my family—you. ask | 
me why, having money at my | 
command; I bury myself with youl 
in a retirement. like this, Have 
-you,never before teceived: from | 
me explanations on these points ? J 
Have J not told. you that I am | 
connected witha mercantile firm i 
_on behalf.of which I am compell-')) 
ed to travel] frequently thoughout. | 
all. the English counties—to | 
Scotland and «to Ireland—and. 
sometimes even to Paris | :More- 
Over, have I not assured you that 
Possess no: near relatives who | 
care for me nor whose friend-, | 
ship you would value; but only 
distant kinsmen, of cold and 
. proud dispositions—worldly-min- 
ded and selfish—whose only ideas 
of happiness are associated with 
money, and who could not be 


that I am in the enjoyment of an 
almost perfect felicity with a wife | 
whose beauty and Virtue con- 


| 
| 
| 
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stitute her only dower.. Do you 


desire to be presented to such 


m 


‘relatives as these? ‘Then, in res- 
pect to the retirement in which 
we live, is it not the happiest 
mode of existence? Suppose that 
I took you ‘to the metropolis— 
that I there hired a fine house 
and gave entertainments,—would 
you be happier if we were thus 
lost as it were to each Other in 
the midst of crowded rooms, than 
we are when alone together in 
the retirement of this cottage? 
And think you, Ethel, that» it 
would be pleasing to my feelings 
to behold you whirling round in 
the dance, with your waist clas- 
ped by some mawkish dandy, 
intolerable fop, or notorious pro- 
fligate? or would you be alto- 
gether satisfied if you beheld me 
bestowing my attentions no one 
of those modern belles who drag 
outa sort of artificial existence 
in the sickly atmosphere of 
fashionable society,—one of those 


* women whose faces are enamel- 


led with hardihood, and the 
freshness of whose youth, though 
they themselves ‘be yet young, 
is for ever gone! 

“Enough, enough, Alfred!’ 
ejaculated- Ethel, as she clung 
far more fondly than ever to 
her husband. “I do not wish 
to go into that society which you 
thas depict in such 
colours! And, Oh! forgive me, 
my dear Alfred, for having ex- 
pressed doubts, or hinted at mis- 
giyings, or seeming to have 
required explanations! But Ah! 
the words that I overheard—” 

“Ethel,” interrupted Alfred, 
solemnly, “listen to me for a 
“moment Have I ever deceived 
you? Look back over the two 
years which have elapsed since 
first we met amidst the wild and 


forcible . 
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grand scenery .of Dorsetshire ; 
and tell me whether you -have 
ever known me to give utter- 
ance to a falsehood ? Will you 
not therefore now’ believe me 
when I declare that everything 
connected with the communica- 
tion made by that groom was an 
error and a mistake?” ~~ 
. “I am sure that you have 
never deceived me, dearest 
husband,” answered Ethel: 
“every. promise you ever made 
you have fulfilled! But, AhII 
know'how much. you love me; 
and I fear—Oh! I fèar ‘that if 
there were anything disagree- 
able, you. would do’ all that 
you could toconceal it, and you 
would say the most consoling 
things to me—and—and—out 
of actual kindness you might 
deceive me Iwa s eee } 
For an instant Alfred made an 
impatient gesture ;. and then, 
with a quick revulsion of feeling 
straining his beautiful wife to his 
breast, he exclaimed.’ “Well, 
well—it is natural, Ethel, that 
you should have been annoyed 
and rendered » uneasy by the 
untoward incident which has 
arisen. Not for worlds would I 
leave a restless suspicion -float- 
ing in your mind. It isthe dear- 
est wish of my heart that you 
should continue to enjoy the 
calm serene happiness which 
you have hitherto experienced. 
To-morrow. therefore, you shall 
accompany me to London ; and 
I will aflord you the most con- 
vincing proof, not merely that 
the mention of the word forgery 
in connection with my name is 
as ridiculous as it is outrageous, 
but that the sources of my in 
come are most honourable and 


legitimate l” _ 
“ A thousand thanks, dearest 
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husband, for this proposition, so 
kind—so considerate !” exclaim- 
ed Ethel. “ But I will not accept 
it |—for it would imply suspicion 
and mistrust ; ;and Oh! to. sus- 
pect or mistrust you—no, never! 
never!” i N 
- Alfred reflected for a few in- 
stants; and he said to himself, 
“Yes-it were better that I should 
take this step; or else on every 
future occasion the slightest in- 
cident will be rendering her 

‘uneasy and mistrustful !—Y es, 

‘dearest Ethel,” he continued, 

addressing himself to her, “it 

shall be as I have said! And-now 
no more upon the subject.” 
` He embraced her affectionate- 

-ly ; and for the remainder of that 

evening she was as gay and 

happy as her disposition was 

naturally wont to be; for she 
_ entertained not the slightest 

doubt that it was indeed an error 
/ and a mistake of some sort or 
another which had produced so 
much uneasiness. 

On the following: day Alfred 
and Ethel Trevor took their seats 
in apostchaise procured from the 
~ Red Lion ; and they proceeded 

to London. Ethel had been in the 

‘Metropolis before ; and therefore 

the spectacle of the crowded 

Babylon was not new to her, 

though it was interesting, as it 

must ever be to those habituaily 
dwellers in the country. who 
visit it but rarely. They alighted 
from_the vehicle at an hotel 
at Charing Cross; but with- 
out tarrying there Jonger than 
~ Was necessary to obtain some 
Tefreshment, Alfred Trevor 
gave his arm to Ethel and con 
ducted her to a celebrated 
banking: h in the a 
ag house in the Strand. 
t they crossed the 
or whispered to ~ 


ps 
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towards Ethel. 
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Ethel, “Remain here an instant :" 
—and he passed into a parlour 
at the.back part of the- premises. 
In less than a minute he retur 
ned; and again giving his arm 
‘to Ethel, he conducted her into 
that parlour.. There a_ short, 
elderly, bald-headed gentleman 
was seated at a table strown witir- 
letters and other documents; and 
at once rising from his chair, he 
bowed politely to Ethel. : 
“I know that your time js 
valuable,” said Alfred: “and 
therefore I am not going to 
occupy it. for more than two 
minutes. In the :first place just 
satisfy me—will you ?—that the 
cheque for one hundred: and 
eighty guiness which I gave to 
Manning, the Maidstone hore) 
dealer, has been paid.” i 
“No doubt of it;? answered the 
elderly gentleman—and he quit- 
ted the parlour: then almost 
immediately returning . with a 
huge account-book, he opened 
it at a particular page, and said 
“The cheque was presented and 
paid this morning. Will you 
have the cheque itself?” ] 
“Oh, by no means!” answered 
Alfred. “Let me see? How long 
have I banked at your establish- 
ment? I mean I myself—indivi: 
dually. I am not alluding to 
my family 2 ae, E 
“The account was first opened) 
in, your name about three years 
.ago,” replied the elderly e 


man. 

“Have the kindness to give me 
a blank cheque,” said Alfred... | 
__ This request was immediately, 
complied with: and he proceed: 
ed to fill it up ata desk which 
was so situated that while he 
Was writing his back was turned 


Co must, 
| 


“Now,” he said, 
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trouble you to procure me the 
amount for this. It is for five 
thousand pounds.” 
` ` Ethel started; and she could 
scarcely keep back a cry of asto- 
nishment. Indeed, at the mo- 
ment she was half inclined to 
fancy that the elderly gentleman 
would be taken quite aback by 
such a demand. But this indivi- 
dual continued perfectly calm 
and unruffled ; and receiving the 
cheque, he again issued from the 
parlour. Ethel cast a look of be 
wildered inquiry upon Alfred, 
who smiled confidently, but said 
nothing. The  bald-headed 
gentleman very speedily return- 
ed, and handed Trevor five 
bank-notes, each for a thousand 
pounds. Ethel felt as if she 
were in the midst of a dream; 
and the parlour,' with the table 
and desk, and the little bald- 
headed gentleman, appeared to 
be whirling round and round. 
It was the same with the public 
part of the bank, as Alfred led 
her through it ; and the sounds of 
chinking gold mingled with the 
buzz of voices in a manner that 
only seemed to increase the con- 
fusion of her brain. It was not 
until she again found herself in 
the street that the dreamy feel- 
ing of hallucination quitted her, 
and that she became conscious 
of the reality of the whole proz 
ceedings. - 
“Ah, dearest Alfred,” she 
murmured, “it must indeed 
have been most painful to you 
to have been mistrusted and 
suspected yesterday, not only 
by others, but by your own wife! 
‘Now that I am so perfectly con- 


vinced of the prosperity of your ` 


position, I am happy—Oh, so 

happy! I fell as if my form were 

‘as light as the elastic air itseli— 
D—3 


and that I could spring up 
into it!” 

Alfred flung upon her a smile 
of mingled tenderness and pride; 
and then stopping an unoccupied 
hackneycab that was passing, he 
handed her into it. His instruc- 
tions were given to the driver, 
and the vehicle proceeded into 
the City. In due time it stopped 
at an office in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bank of 
England; and Alfred, leaping 
out, left Ethel alone in the vehicle 
for aminute or two while he 
entered the office. On reappear- 
ing, he said to her, ‘Come, 
dearest—alight. Mr. Warren is 
disengaged.” 

“And who is Mr. Warren?” 
inquired Ethel. 

“A stockbroker,” was the 
reply,-“a gentleman who trans- 
acts all kinds of business in 
respect to money,” 

The office was entered; and 
Mr. Warren-a tall, goodlooking, 
elegantly-dressed man whose age 
was under thirty—bowed most 
courteously to Ethel as Alfred 
presented him to her. 

“Pray be seated, Mrs. Trevor,” 
he said: “ the business will not 
occupy a long time.” 

“Here is the money,” said 
Alfred; and he handed the five 
bank notes to Mr. Warren, who 
immediately quitted the office. 

“These stockbrokers, said 
Alfred to Ethel, when they were 
alone together, “make a great 
deal of money. Here is Mr, 
Warren—a single man, with a 
splended house at Highbury, his 
hunters and his yacht, his shoot- 
ing-box down in the country— 
and yet scarcely able to spend 
all the money he makes |” 

“And what has he gone to do 
with your money?? inquired 
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hel. 
aA mine ?”. ejaculated Al- 
fred. “With yours, you mean 
Yes, dearest—he has gone to 

` place that sum of five thousand 
pounds in the Bank of England 
in your name: so that if any- 
thing should prematurely happen 
to me—for ofcourse we are all 
mortal—you and our dear little 

- Alfred will be mrovided for. Not 
but that I hope toleave youa 
large fortune,” added Alfred 
with the sudden quickness of an 
after thought. | i 

Thetears were streaming down 
Ethel’s cheeks ; and with mingled 
smiles and sobs she flung her 
arms about his neck., She had 
scarcely composed her feelings 
when Mr. Warren re-entered the 
Office. 

“The money is duly invested,” 
he said, “in your name, madam; 
and here is the Bank receipt.” 
~ “Put it in an envelope,” ejacu- 
lated. Trevor, ‘and seal it. It 
will be safer so.” 

Mr. Warren did as he was 
requested; and when the enve- 
lope was duly sealed witha ring 

“which he took from, his finger, 
€ presented the packet to Ethel 
saying, “This is yours, madam.” 
She took it; andina few mo- 
ments she was again seated with 
her husband in the vehicle, which 
retraced its way towards the 
West End. The hotel where the 
postchaise had been left, was rea- 
ched—the equipage was soon in 

; readiness—and by five o'clock in 

the evening Alfred Trevor and 

= the beauteous Ethel were again 

o at Dahlia Cottage in the pictur- 

= Sque village of Addington. 

: 


“Now, my dearest wife,” whis- 
= pered Alfred, when they had 
_ embraced their infant, “go and 
_ Secure that packet in some safe 
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place. And remember-remember, 
dearest Ethel, the solemn 1njunc- 
tion which Inow give you—that 


you never open that packet until — 


I shall be no more !” 


Having thus spoken, he hastily — 
turned away and walked forth | 


into the garden; while Ethel. | 
ascending to her chamber, con- <- 


signed the sealed packet toa 
place of security. 


Meanwhile her husband sought | 
an arbour at the extremity of the | 
garden and rushing into that | 


shaded; retreat, he threw him- 
self upon the bench, murmuring 
in accents of despair, “ My God] 
What stratagems! what subter- 
fuges! Oh, that I dared fling 
myself at her feet and tell her 
everything |” 


CHAPTER IIl. 
THORNBURY PARK. 


THE scene now changes toa 
noble country-seat called Thorn- 
bury Park, and situated in one 
of the most beautiful parts of 
Buckinghamshire. 

It was evening ; and_a flood of 
lustre streamed from the array 
of windows belonging to the 


spacious drawing-room; fer there 
‘Were many guests on this occa-. 
sion at Thornbury. The moon — 


was shining brightly in company 
with legions of brilliant stars, so 
that the argentine beams des- 
cending from heayen’s canopy, 
mingled with the roseate efful- 
gence flowing forth from the gil 
ded saloon. 

It was the last day of April; 
and therefore scarcely a week 
had elapsed since the occurrences 
which we have related in the 


aes 
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preceding chapters. The weather 
was more than usually warm for 
that season of the year; there 
was not the slightest chill in the 
evening air—but just a sufficient 
freshness to prevent the atmosp- 
here from being sluggish or 
oppressive, Some of the guests 

began to stroll forth from the 
mansion into the spacious 
gardens ; and they soon scatter- 
ed themselves in the different 
avenues. 

And presently the mistress of 
that palatial dwelling imitated 
the example set by majority of 
her guests and came forth like- 
wise. The reader already knows 
her:—she was the handsome 
Duchess who paid so mysterious 
a visit to the abode of Imogen 
Hartland. She now appeared in 
evening toilet, which displayed 
her fine shape to the fullest 
advantage. Her carriage was 
not stately nor her mien impos- 
ing; but better still, the former 
was elegant and the latter engag- 
ing. She had evidently no more 
pride about her than that which 
proper'y belonged to her sex, 

' apart from the social rank which 
she occupied. But exceedingly 
beautiful was she; and hence in 
fashionable society she was usu- 
ally known as “The Brilliant 
Duchess.” If a newspaper para- 


graph, while recording any cita 


cumstances connected with high 
life, simply mentioned “The 
Duchess,” without giving her the 
rest of her title, everybody knew 
who was meant. People spoke 
of “The Duchess” as if there were 
only one lady of that exalted 
dignity in the land—while in 
reality it was because this parti- 
cular Duchess was held para- 
mount over the rest. Olten too 
she was spoken of as “The 


Young Duchess;” for whereas 
her age was only five-and-twenty, 
she was actually the youngest 
lady who bore a ducal rank. 
Yes—exceedingly beautiful 
was she, with her lightbrown 
hair rendered lustrous by the 
moonbeams, and with her pure 
complexion seeming all the fairer 
and more brilliant in'the chast 
halo which the heaven shed 
around her. As a flower sits 
gracefully on its stalk, so was 
the wellshaped head poised 
upon an arching neck, which 
rose up from a bust of. grand 
development. The waist was 
slender; the arms, bare to the 
shoulders with the evening © 
toilette, were modelled to a 
statuesque perfection. Her eyes 
were of a clear liquid blue— 
not nearly so deep as the violet ; 
indeed, they were only a shade 
darker than the azure of that 
heaven from which the flood 
of silver light was pouring down 
upon her. The expression of 
those eyes can only be defined 
by blending the ideas of softness 
and animation—of clear brillia- 
ncy and of limpild calmness. 
The mouth was beautifully for- 
med ; the teeth were like rows 
of ivory ; and the softly rounded 
chin completed the oval of the 
countenance of transcendent 
loveliness. ae ; 
She came not forth alone from 
the mansion, to ramble -through 
the gardens. She was accom- 
panied by the gentleman of ele- 
gant appearance, and who was 
dressed in the most fashionable 
style, yet.with the best possible 
taste. He was very handsome ; 
and his slender form was well © 
proportioned. He had light 
hair that curled naturally ; and 
a moustache somewhat concea- 
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led the strength of passion which 
‘would ntherwise have displayed 
itself in the curving voluptuous- 

ness of the mouth. His age was 
about six or seven and twenty : 

he was a Baronet—and he held 

a position asa Captain in the 

Guards, with the rank therefore 

of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was 

unmarried, and had the general 


repute of being very gay and 
of loving pleasure; while 
amongst those who knew 


him most intimately, he bore the 
character of a successful liber- 
tine. He belonged to an old 
family ; but from various circum- 
stances it had been getting 
poorer and poorer for the last 
two centuries—so that it was but 
avery moderate fortune which 
descended to Sir Abel Kingston, 
the personage of whom: we are 
writing. 
. Such was the individual who 
‘escorted the young Duchess forth 
from the mansion, .She did not 
lean upon his arm; he had offer- 
-ed it—but she had declined to 
accept it; and silence reigned 
between them for several minu- 
tes as they descended a flight of 
marble steps leading down from 
a noble terrace to the walks and 
avenues of the garden, where 
splendid statues constituted no 
mean “features of attraction. 
_ Everything was magnificent in 
_ reference to the old mansion of 
_ Thornbury—the gardens, the 
park, and the other ‘pleasure 
= grounds attached to it; and as 
_ the mistress of such a charming 
_ country seat—possessing a habi- 
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reason why the young Duchess 
should have enjoyed as much 
happiness as this world could 
possibly give. But whether it 
were so, will appear from the 
devoloping incidents of our 
story. 

“You seem offended with mer” 
said the Baronet, at length brea- 
king silence. “How is it that I 
have been unfortunate enough to 
give you offence ?” 

There was a certain depreca- 
tion as well as a remonstrance 
in his tone which showed that it 
was not asa mere guest he was 
speaking to his noble hostess— 
nor as a friend toa friend—no, ~ 
noras a relation to a relation, 
because there was not the sligh- 
test kinship between them. Then, | 
in what capacity was it that he 
thus spoke? The beautiful blue 
eyes of the young Duchess 
glanced half in tenderness and 
half in affright at him; and her 
bosom heaved like tumultuous 
billows as a long deep sigh came 
up from her very heart, forcing 
for itself a vent by the portals of - 
ivory ‘and coral which formed 
the mouth: | 

Do you deem me too bold,” — 
asked the Baronet;—"do you — 
think that Ihave been too aŭda- 
cious in whispering to you ere 

now as I have done? Oh! jf 
‘you would but give me credit for“ 
the immensity of the love which I 
have dared harbour for you: 


Dared; it is not the word: To 
dare means something that one 
does spontaneously and deliber- 
ately with a heroism of one’s — 


a 


Own accord. But I—my God! 
am as powerless in the vortex — 
_ Of this love of mine as the frailest 
vessel that ever was tossed 
amidst the foaming billows of 
the Maelstrom! Do not there- 


fore blame me for loving you :— 
‘but pity me!” 

_ The Duchess trembled violen- 
‘tly; and as the moon-beams 
played slantingly upon her 
‘entire form, they. revealed the 
‘agitation of her countenance— 
the flush that went and came 
‘rapidly upon her cheeks—and 
the swelling and heaving of the 
bosom which the low corsage of 


the evening toilet left half 
revealed. Sir Abel Kingston 
looked at her:—never to his 


eyes did she appear so won- 
drously beautiful; and he de- 
voured her with his regards. 

‘She glanced at him—he quickly 
averted his looks, with the coa- 

sciousness that they were so full 
of impassioned ardour they 

might cause her to doubt the 

pure sincerity of his love, and 

make her think that it was 

nothing more than a sensuous 

flame. She caught the half- 

vanishing profile so perfect in 
‘its masculine beauty : the Baro- 

mets while teeth shone beneath 

the moustache which bowed the 

upper lip ; and at the very same 

instant when he thought within 

himself that he had never seen 

her look so wondrously lovely, 

did she feel herself smitten with 

the eviction hal he was hand 

somey_than ever she had thought 

iin to be, well as his counten- 

ance was known to her ! 

| “Jam not offended with you, 

Sir Abel,” she murmured: “I 

have no right to be. Alas! I 

eel and I know that my conduct 
as not been altogether consis- 
nt with prudence and there 
have perhaps been looks which 
j] e thrown upon you, and 
vords which | have unguardedly 
| suffered to drop from my lips, 
j that my have seemed like an 
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encouragement——” 

“Oh! if you regret anything 
of all this,” interrupted Abel, 
“tell me that you would wish to 
go back to that period when we 
were as mere formal acquaint- 
ances |—when I dared not suffer 
my looks to mingle with your 
own—or my hand to linger in.“ 
the clasp which it gave yours— 
or my tone to catch the infection 
of my hearts melting tender- 
ness! Tell me that such is your 
wish—and I will at once assume 
that demeanour which shall be 
in accordance therewith! Yes! 
—for I value your happiness 
above all other earthly things ; 
and sooner, sooner would I feel 
my own heart breaking, than 
that a single hair of your head 
should be injured!’ 

The wily Baronet threw an 
ineffable pathos into his accents ; 
and now with anxious looks he 
watched to mark the effect that 
his words were to produce. 

‘Again was there the agitation 
throughout the entire form—that 
beautiful form in its evening 
toilet|—again was there the 
deepening flush upon the damask 
cheeks! again the swelling of 
the bosom as ifit must burst its 
prisonage of corsetl A faintness ` 
came for a moment over the 
young Duchess; and then, obedi- 
‘ent toa sudden impulse, she 
ejaculated almost with vehemen- 
ce: No! no! I am neither offended 
with you—nor do | wish to go 
back to the cold formalities of 
our first acquaintance some 
months ago”. 

“Then why—why did you re- 
fuse ere now to take my arm 
asked Kingston: “why did you 
even seem as if my presence was 
unwelcome to you when 1 offered 
to become your escort-into the 

j ee 
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garden?” A s 3 
The Duchess did not immedi- 
ately answer these questions : 
she reflected deeply for some 
moments: and then at length 
she said, “I will tell you the 
truth, Sir Abel—I will be candid 
with you! I feared to find 
myself alone with you; but 
perceiving that it was impossible 
to avoid it, I sought to arm my- 
self with as much coldness and 
reserve as possible—But ah! 
what amI doing? It is a veri- 
table confession that I am mak- 
ing! Leave me, Sir Abel !—leave 
me I-entreat you |” 
` “O; nol nol” he ejaculated, in 
a joyous tone: “not after these 
delightful encouraging words ' 
which have issued from -your 
lips! Oh, it is an avowal of love 
—it is an admission that the 
strong sentiment I experience 
towards you is reciprocated | 
Oh, Mary! beautiful Mary! I 
thank thee for that avowal P 
Sir Abel Kingston sank 
upon one knee as he took the 
hand of the charming Duchess, 
“and pressed it to his lips. 
Tt was the first time that he had 
ever ventured to call her by her 
Christian name ; and the sound 
. of that name when thus spoken 
by a voice that was so full of 
masculine harmony, sent a thrill 
throughout her entire form. She. 
abandoned her hand to him for 
some moments ; and he raptur- 
_ ously covered it with kisses. At 
the same time he flung a keen 
searching glance in the direction 
of a thicket of evergreens, in the 
immediate neighbourhood - of 
which this scene took place : 
and he exclaimed, Oh, Marry | 
Mary! how happy am I in the 
consciousness which I at length 
‘Possess, that- this love of Mine 
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iprocated l” A 
a Cee ee pee ” she said 
deeply agitated: and it was now 
Bega the. first time that she 
addressed him by his Christian 
name. “Oh, what if any one 
were to observe us! And this, 
reminds me,” she continued, ag 
the Baronet rose aud continued, 
to walk by her side,“ of the; 
immense impropriety of my con: 
duct! Oh, I beseech you to for ' 
get everything that has just. 
passed between us— I recall what | 
I said—I will admit nothing] 
No, nol I will not permit you to. 
put any interpretation you think | 
fit upon those words which fell 
from my lips I know not'how |” | 
“Recall nothing, I Beseech! 
youl” exclaimed Kingston. “And | 
why should you? Yon have suff, , 
ered me to understand that you, 
love me; and you have put me in, 
possession of a degree of happii 
ness from which I cannot parti. 
And if it be happiness to youl 
also to love one who will sincer 
ely love you in return, where. 
fore should you not abandon; 
yourself to that bliss? Your hus’, 
band appreciates not your greal 
beauty—he neglects you—nay, 
more than neglects you—” 
“Sir Abel Kingston,” inter: 
rupted the Duchess with a. 
certain. degree of seriousness, ; 
if not of absolute severity in bets 
tone, “do not seek to undermine « 
my sense of duty to my husband 
by misrepresenting that conduct 
on his part which may perhaps — 
be fully explained! You know 
the reason which compels me to 
remain chiefly at Thornbury. It 
IS so absolutely necessary that 
my unfortunate mother-in-law 
should have the benefit of this- 
beautiful fresh air. The com: | 
paratively close atmosphere of 
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our town-residence seems to kill 
her! But the duke has his par- 
liamentary duties to attend to 
during the season—then, in the 
autumn there is the excursion to 
the moors in Scotland and he has 
his shooting-box g 

“But what if I were to tell you, 
wary, ” interrupted the Baronet, 
‘that while you remain chiefly 
at Thornbury in order to devote 
yourself to the care of the unfor- 
tunate Dowager-Duchess,— what 
should you think if l were to tell 
you that his Grace, your ducal 
husband, occupies his time du- 
ring his frequent and prolonged 
absences in a manner very 
different from what you seem to 
imagine? What, in short, if I 
could prove to, you that not 
merely have you become an 
object of indifference to him, but 
that a successful rival has usur- 
ped the place which you were 
wont to occupy in his heart?” 

“Say no more! say no more, 
Sir Abel Kingston! cried the 
young Duchess; “for I should 
not believe you! No, no!I can- 
not think—” 

“Tswear to you,” exclaimed 
the Baronet, “that what I tell 
you is the exact truth. Your 
husband keeps a mistress to 
whom he is devotedly attached, 
and on. whom he is inclined to 
javish large sums. All this I 
can prove.” ` 
, The beautiful Duchess became 
dale as death—yes, pale, as the 
narble statues which embellished 
he spacious garden; and then 
another moment a crimson 
iow suffused her cheeks, her 
ck, and her bosom. But again 
hat vivid evidence of indigna- 
on vanished ;: and the said 
ith white quivering lips, and in 
low deep tone, “ Prove to me 


the truth of the assertions you 
have just made—and—and—I 
will refuse you nothing——I will 
be wholly thine.” 

It was an ejaculation of joy 
which burst from the Baronet’s 
lips, and at the same time an 
expression of sardonic triumph 
flitted over his countenance. 
Then, as he continued to walk 
slowly by the side of the Duchess . 
he gave her certain explanations 
in proof of the statements which 
he had put forth she listened in 
profound silence—with colour- 
less cheeks, and with a fixed 
resolute gaze of the beautiful 
blue eyes; so that as Sir Abel 
glanced at her, he had no difficul- 
ty in discerning that whatsoever 
design she was revolving in her 
thoughts, she was certain to 
carry out, for that a new spirit 
had been conjured up within 
her. 

When he had ceased speaking, 
a deep silence prevailed for some 
three or four minutes ; and then 
the Duches said, “Ihave listened 
to all that you have told me— 
and not a syllable has escaped 
my attention. I shall find some 
means to test the truth of the 
story. IfI find that it is precisely 
as vou have represented, and that 
my husband has thus so entirely 
bestowed his heart upon another, 
the pledge which I have given 
you shall be kept. But on 
taking leave of me! this evening 
you must not return to Thorn- 
bury unti] you receive a note 
from me. We must not meet 
again until it be decided on 
what terms we are henceforth 
to regard each other. For I 
swear, Sir Abel Kingston, if I 
find you have deceived me in| 
reference to my husband, every- 
thing shall be at an end betwixt 
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you and me. But if, on -the 
other I discover that the facts 
are precisely ‘as you repre- 
sent them, then the first venge- 
ance that I will wreak upon my 
husband will be to fulfil the 
pledge which I ere now gave 
you. Meanwhile let us separate. 
Having thus spoken, the young 
Duchess turned abruptly away 
from the spot where she had 
halted to address this last 
speech to Sir Abel Kingston; 
and she began to retrace her 
Way rapidly towards the man- 
sion. The Baronet remained for 
nearly a minute where she had 
left him; and the intensity of his 
inward-chuckling was expressed 
by the glow of triumph which 
overspread his countenance. He 
at length moved away from the 
place—that is to say, he saunter 
ed a little farther along the 
avenue ; and then he returned to 
retrace his steps. He watched 
until the beautiful Duchess was 
Out of sight; and then he pro- 
ceeded quickly towards that knot 
of evergreens to which he had 
glanced so keenly when kneel- 
ing at the feet ofthe brilliant 
patrician Jady. In 
moment there was a rustling 
amongst those shrubs ; and then 
a man came forth from the place 
which evidently had served 
him has a lurking-hole. He was 
about fifty years of age: his com- 
plexion was sallow—and upon 
his face there were many hard 
lines which gave it amost sinister 
expression. He wore a long 
surtout coat, which fitted him 
loosely, as if his form, which was 
naturally thin, had shrunken 
since it was made for him—or 
else as if (which was much more 
likely) the garment had been 


_ bought ready-made and had 
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another ' 


therefore never fitted him pr 
perly at all. He wore shoes, th 
strings of which were tied in; 
slovenly fashion ; and his trou 
ers hung in wrinkles or plait 
about the lower part of the leg 
as if they were not braced uy 
sufficiently,. or as if they ha 
been always too long. A pa 
tion of a red cotton pocket-hang 
kerchief hung out of his Pocket! 
his hat was -almost napless, an 
the front part'of the brim wa 
greasy and also put out of Shap 
with much handling. He walke; 
with a stick ; and though only¢ 
the middle age, he seemed to h 
prematurely infirm in his lim 
Such was the individual whi 
emerged from the hiding—plag 
of evergreens on perceiving the 
the Baronet halted near the spd 
ina significant manner as ift 
imply that the coast was clear. 
“Well, Casey,” said Sir Abe 
in a half-patronising, halfentre: 
ting voice, “you have heap 
what has taken place. Are yo 
satisfied P” | 
“Ihave heard that the youn 
Duchess has confessed her loy 
for you, Sir Abel,” replied Casey 
“but I cannot say I] am satii 
that-you will be enabled to tur 
the circumstance to the advan 
age you expect: for how do, 
know to what extent her Grat 
is allowed to put her handig - 
her husband’s purse ? . 
“ Come, come, my dear Casey, 
be reasonable |” exclaimed the 
Baronet. “You promised me 
that if I afforded y 
the probability of this love-intri- 
gue of mine turning out success- 
fully, you would agree to wait a 
while. 


| 
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| your ears—” 

| “But how do I know what fol- 

| lowed?” demanded Casey, whose 

| voice was hard and cold and 

monotonous, and the expression 

_ of whose eyes was implacable as 
well as full of mistrust. “You 
walked away together:—she may 

-have recanted by the time she 
was fifty paces off, and when be- 
yond earshot in respect to me 
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“No, no, she did not recant,”’ 
exclaimed the Baronet. “On the 
contrary, in a very short time she 
will be so far compromised with 
me as to be entirely in my power; 
and you, Mr. Casey, with your 
‘knowledge of the world, cannot 
fail to be aware how much a man 
can do with a woman who is 
infatuated with him! And when 
once I secure this hold on her, it 
will be as easy as possible to 
obtain a few thousands-——” 

“Well, | hope for your sake, 
that it will prove so,” said Casey. 
“Ishall wait to. see the issue of 
this adventure of yours ; and then 
I shall waitno longer. You know 
what I mean. So let there be 
no unnecessary loss of time.” 

Casey bent a look of reptile- 
like significancy upon the 
Baronet, who failed not to 
perceive it; and for an instant 
he actually ground his teeth with 

“age at finding himself in the 
power of such a man. But in- 
Stantaneously recovering himself 
he said, in that halipatronising, 
half-entreating tone to which we 
have before aliuded, “ Come, 
come, Casey, do not be too hard 
upon me, nor yet too impatient 
—and all will yet be well. And 
how you had better take yourself 
off. That avenue is the one by 
which you entered the grounds 


——?? 
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“Yes, by climbing over the 
palings at the end,” interrupted 
Casey, the monotony of his voice 
now breaking into irascibility. 
“A pretty thing fora man like 
me to do, with the chance of 
being seized upon by some 
gardener as a thief—besides the 
chances of tearing my panta- 
loons.” it 

“I would offer to come and 
assist you over the palings,” said 
the Baronet, “ only, if any of the 
guests straying in that direction 
should happen to meet us to- 
gether, they would think it 
strange——” 

“No doubt !” interrupted 
Casey, glancing down at his 
toilet; “ for any one can tell that 
I am not a fitting guest for 
Thornbury Park !” 

Having thus spoken, with a 
species of cynical bitterness 
mingled with scorn and irony, 
Mr. Casey passed as rapidly 
along the avenue as his infirm 
limbs could convey him. 

The Baronet returned into the 
mansion—but it was only to 
order his carriage to be gotten 
in readiness, so that he might 
immediately take his departure ;. 
for he knew_ the disposition of 
the young Duchess well, and he 
knew that he should be only 
injuring his cause by venturing 
to seek’ her again after the posi- 
tive injunction she had given 
that he was to appear no more 
in her presence until she should 
have put to the test the tale 
which he had told her in refer- 
ence to her husband. - 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


T’wo.or three days -after the 
incidents which we have been 
‘relating, a handsome showily- 
dressed young female, whose age 
was probably about twenty, kno- 
cked at the door of Mademoiselle 

Imogene’s house in the vicinity 

of Astley’s Amphitheatre. The 

summons was soon answered by 

the servant-woman, who evident- 
_ ly knew the visitress—for she at 
once said, “You can walk in, 
miss, if you please.” 

The young female, avail- 
ing herself of this permission 
entered the little parlour 
which we have before des- 
cribed, and where Imogen was 


chair, ina mood that was half- 
listless and half-pensive, just as 
when we first introduced ‘her to 
Our readers. She was dressed in 
a morning wrapper: she was 
completely en  negligee—but 
though her toilet was yet unmade 
there was nothing slovenly in 
her appearance, and the fresh- 
ness of her skin denoted that her 
ablutions had been fully attend- 
ed to. The little gir] was playing 
about the room, and she present- 
ed as perfect a picture of neatness 
¿and cleanliness as when we first 
= described her, 


need scarcely ask such a ques- 
_ tion—for you are almost my only 
Sitor—and you are assuredly 
ae vaiga elcome one.” — 3 
“Toi S Saturday, you 

now,” exclaimed Miss’ A] 
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now lounging in a large arm- ` 


the young female’s entire name ; | 
“and consequently to-morrow jg | 
Sunday,” she added, in a gay 
tone. “So I came to propose | 
that we should take a run down 
to Gravesend—or even as far aş 
Margate if you like; for Ises 
that an excursion steamer jg 
advertised —— $ | 
“No, I thank you, Alice | 
interrupted Miss Hartland: “no | 
more excursion-trips for me.” | 
“Why, what has come over. 
you, Imogen?” demanded her 
friend in surprise. ‘‘For the last | 
three or four weeks you have | 
refused to take any holiday, al: 
though the fine weather has set | 
in, and you and I always used | 
to make it a rule to enjoy our-’ 
Selves once a week I” | 
“I know it, Alice—I know ity 
my dear friend,” answered Imo- 
gen; “but my humour is changed. | 
Do not seek meas a companion 
for your hours of recreation and 


gaiety—you would find me a | 
very dull one.” | 
“But why is this, Imogen?) 


inquired Alice, with a tone and | 
look “of concern—for she evi- 
dently wasa good-natured, kind- 
hearted young-woman. “I have 
noticed that you have not beei 
the same you were wont; and | 
it is not that you have heard | 
any ill-tidings concerning your. 
brother—for if so, you would’ 
have told me——because that at 
least could be no secret. Ah! 1 
begin to think, Imogen, that you” 
must be in love |” : 
Miss Hartland made no im- 
mediate answer; and nothing on 
her part indicated that her friend 


seemed as if she had not caught 
the words at all: j 
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she said in a strange, wild, 
vacant manner, “Yes, Alice—I 
am in love.” 

“Oh, then, if your love be 
unrequited,” cried Miss Denton, 
“you must endeavour to divert 
your thoughts into other chan- 
nels. But if your love be 
reciprocated, then it is a very 
strong reason why you should 
enjoy yourself with an occasional 
holiday, in order to celebrate 
as it were the happiness you thus 
experience. Therefore, in refer- 
ence to the excursion of to- 
morrow——” . 

“Do not talk to me of excur- 
sions,A lice!” interrupted Imogen, 
somewhat petulantly. ‘‘It was 
on one of those occasions——you 
will remember it well, Alice——it 
was the final one we took last 
autumn——” 

“What!” - ejaculated Miss 
Denton, starting as ifa sudden 
light flashed in unto her com- 
prehension: “ you-do not mean 
that the tall handsome young 
gentleman, who picked up your 
book when you dropped it, and 
who handed us so politely ashore 
at Margate-—” 

“Why have you fixed upon 
him?” inquired Miss Hartland, 
as a Slight flush now crossed her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, a thousand reasons struck 

=mre;s—a thousand recollections 
swept into my head,” cried Alice, 
“when you spoke of that ex- 
cursion ! I remember it was there 
I first saw that young gentleman: 
but I have seen him fifty times at 
the theatre since—and I have 
met him walking in the West- 
minster Road and upon the 


bridge; but I never gave the 


Matter much thought—for one 
often andoftensees the same 
faces at the theatre—and then as 


to one person meeting another 
very frequently in the same 
neighbourhood, that is also likely 
enough if they both live there 


“ But are you sure that the 
young gentleman to whom you 
allude lives in this neighbour- 
hood?” inquired Imogen, some- 
what quickly. j 

“I have no certainty_on the 
point,” answered Alice. “Iwas 
merely saying that I used to think 
he might live in this district, and 
that therefore it never struck’me 
as being at all peculiar that I 
should so often meet him. But 
now a new light has flamed upon 
me, and I understand itall! It 
was to see you that he frequented 
the theatre |—and he is the one 
whom you love! Is it not so?” 

“Why do you think it?” asked 
Imogen. 

“ Because he evidently admir- 
ed you so much when first we 
saw him on board the steamboat; 
and you remarked to me what a 
nice-looking young gentleman 
he was—and for all the rest of 
that day you were abstracted. 
Do you not remember that I jest- 
ed you onthe subject? Well, it 
all went out of my mind until 
this moment; and now it comes 
back to me with the force of a 
revelation. Again I ask you, 
Imogen, am I not right?” : 

Miss Hartland remained silent 
for nearly a minute ; and then 
she replied, “ Yes, Alice, you are 
right.” 

“ And who is the young gen- 
tleman?” inquired Miss Denton, 
with the quickness of an excited 
curiosity. 

“I donot know,” was the ans- 
wer. 

“Well, but his name, then?” 
ejaculated Alice. 
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it,’ : rivester took it into hig | 

Pe) ce ae Eney, p ge iy ee eal in love with me, he 

BEING: knon it! But where does zoon s PEE 4 

i t—and we speak 3 l l 

aes eee hic name! once asked him his fame aa 
th ae butcher or baker in I remember the een Ye 

his uehboirhood will give us and Alice laughed merri y. “First 


l OR of all he said his name was | 
the ap tke A he Sylvester; and I assured nu. 4 | 
lives,” rejoined Imogen. was a very pretty one. But I$ 


is i ” cri told him that was not enough-- | 

`> en Ris A eM cried that he surely had another name 
Salica rite” —and that he must deal candidly 
reales do not know with me if he wished me ever to 

I cannot tell,” said Imogen, ina speak to him again. po pen he 
slow thoughtful manner. “I gave me his card. Mr ; y eea 
have never spoken to-him. And Casey ! Oh, how ! laug R At that 
ye? ; -< name of Casey ! Indee could 

“Oh, this is the most extraor- scarcely restrain myself w hen he | 
. dinary adventure I ever heard went on to tel] me that his father 
of! exclaimed Alice Denton. was the rich Mr. Casey of Hatton 

“Here is a young gentleman Garden——” oe 

with whom you are desperately “You have told me all this i 
in love, and who I feel convinced before, my dear Alice, over and 

is equally enamoured of you; overagain!” ejaculated Imogen, 


and yet you know nothing of somewhat impatiently. : h 
him !—not so much as his name ! “True! so. I have,” said the | 
You have never exchanged a. good-natured Miss Denton. “So | 
word with him—and you do Not now let us return to your own 
even appear to be sure that he affairs, my dear friend. This i 
‘knows he is loved in return | But young gentleman—how stands | 
surely, my dear Imogen, there is the matter now ?” 
“a language in the eyes—an “Look P—and fora moment 
eloquence in the looks. her beautiful blue eyes flashed | 
“Yes,” said Miss Hartland, in with a sinister glare, and she 


a still lower and more deliberate extended her faultlessly shaped 


tone. than, before ; ‘he must hand towards the child, muttering 
know that I love him! When we 


have met in the streets,- or have teeth, “There is the cause of all ? 
passed each other in the Park on ; 


Inow suffer |” i 

a Sunday. he must have seen the Little Annie wa playing with — 

tell-tale blush which has swept anew doll, and she did not hear | 

~ across my cheeks! And then too, what was thus said—nor did she 

Mm the circus, observe the strong emotion that. 

Observed the emotion which I Was at the’ instant agitating: 
ave not Possibly been enabled { sci 

concea]—* 


} í the fierce gust of passion whereof 
urse he has seen allthis!” she was the cause on the part of © 
lice. “But what a singular that female. Nevertheless this 
t is! Why, i 


ominously between her white F 
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evidently smitten allin a moment 
with a remorse at her conduct 
towards the child: and bounding 
across the room,*she snatched 
up the little girl and pressed her 
to her bosom, exclaiming, “Dear 
Annie! darling, darling Annie | 
Oh, you pretty creature, you! 
how I love you! how I love you ! 


“The child threw her arms 
abont Imogen’s neck, smiling 
with a sweet infantile smile, 


while Alice Denton looked on 
with an air that showed she was 
by no means surprised at the 
scene, ind that therefore it was 
not the first time it had occurred 
in her presence. 

“Yes, she is a sweet dear little 
creature,” said Alice, now in her 
turn bestowing a caress upon 
Alice when Imogen set her down 
again upon the carpet. “But tell 
me, my dear friend,” she con- 
unued, “how it has happened 

n” 


“Listen !” interjected Imogen : 
“I will tell you in a few words. 
Six months have passed since 
that excursion to Margate, when 
first I beheld the handsome young 
stranger. You noticed 
cident of his picking up the book 
[ dropped. It had on the fly-leaf 
the name of Mademoiselle fmo- 
jene ; for it was a present from 
our young French friend Rose. 
Well, I saw that the handsome 
young stranger glanced at the 
name on the fly-leaf as he picked 
up the volume; and then 
Hung a look upon me full of 
surprise and delight. 
ext evening he was at the 
heatre. I am not going to make 
1 long story of it my dear Alice: 
suffice it therefore to repeat what 
you yourself ere now said, that 
luring the last six months he has 
Seen often and often at the 


the in- * 


he. 


The very. 


theatre and often and _ often 
wandering about the neighbour- 
hood. I have no vanity—but I 
could not help understanding 
what all this meant. Ah! and I 
comprehended likewise that his 
love must be a pure and honour- 
able sentiment; for if he had 
entertained a different passion— 
if he had hoped, in a word, that 
he could make me his mistress,he 
would speedily have accosted me 
with his overtures. Well, then 
Alice, it was because I felt con- 
vinced he loved meas I could 
wish to be loved, that I came to 
love him fondly in return. And 
often, and ‘often, when we met, 
his eyes told me the tale of his 
honourable sentiments—yes, with 
a single look they conveyed 
volumes of the silent language of 
the heart——”’ 

“I would much sooner have 
hada single page of an audible 
language from the lips,” inter- 
jected Alice, “than all those 
volumes of the hearts hierogly- 
phics. Why, it has been the 
most stupidly sentimental affair 

” ai > 


But here Alice Denton stopped 
short for she beheld a sudden 
flush of indignation upon Imog- 
en’s beauteous cóuntenance. It 
however immèdiately. passed 
away ; and it was with a good- 
tempered meloncholy smile that 
Miss Hartland observed, “ You 
cannot enter, into my feelings, 
Alice. Let me therefore make 
a speedy end of my story. It 
was about three weeks ago that 
I took my little Annie to a shop 
in the Westminister Road to 
purchase her a new  frock,— 
when behold! I found myself face 
to face with him. It was the 
first time he had ever seen little 
Annie with me. Isaw that he 


. 


20 


became deadly pale as if he 
experienced a sudden shock ; 
and I felt the burning blush 
sweep over my countenance. 
Then a dimness appeared to 
come upon my vision: by an 
efiort I recovered myself—and 
he was already hurrying away in 
another direction. Two or three 
hours later I saw him in this 
street—yes, in this street! The 
dusk was then setting in—and 
he was muffled ina cloak; but I 
beheld him glide out of one shop 
and then into another, where 
he stayed for several minutes 
2 


_ “Do you think he was asking 
questions?” inquired Alice. 

“There can be no doubt about 

it,” rejoined Imogen: “he was 
seeking information concerning 
„me. From that day I have seen 
him no more. And now, Alice, 
not another syllable upon the 
subject !—but do not, my dear 
freind, ask me to accompany you 
on any more excursions, for I am 
not in the humour jor them. 
Leave me to myself. You have 
your Sylvester toescort you—” 

“Oh, Sylvester indeed !” ejacu- 
lated Alice, pouting her pretty 
-lips with an expression of mingled 
scorn and contempt. “A miser- 
able puppy—as mean as he is 
boastful——"_._. 

“ What is that roll of 
you have brought with you, 
Alice?” abruptly inquired imo- 
gen, as if she did not like the 
turn which the discourse had just 
then taken. 


papers 


| “Ah, I quite forgot!” exclaim- 

~ ed Alice. “I came on purpose to 

= show you the portrait; but we 
almost immediately got talking 

upon other subjects——” 

: lit is the portrait—eh 

Imogen and she proceeded 
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to unfold the roll of thick paper. | 
“Tt was a lithograph picture) 
of Alice Denton, in the same 
style and by the same artist as. 
the portrait of Mademoiselle 
Imogene which was suspended to 
the wall in the parlour. The 
reader has doubtless understood) 
that Imogen’s friend followed the, 
same profession as herself, andi 
was engaged at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre; but she had not been; 
honoured with a French nomen.) 
clature. At the bottom of her, 
portrait figured the veritableEng. 
lish name—MIss ALICE DEN- 
TON. She was therein represen: 
ted in a fantastic dress, and in 
the act of taking off a mask from 
her countenance. The costume, 
and mask bore reference to some, 
favourite character which she, 
was wont to personate; but we! 
need not trouble our reader with, 
many details on this point. In 
respect to Miss Alice herself, we. 
have already said she was very 
good-looking; but she was entire- 
ly deficient in that intellectuality| 
which characterized the face of 
Imogen Hartland. The features 
of Alice Denton breathed a soft! 
sensuousness ; and her figure, in 
stead of being striking and brik 
liant, was soft and voluptuous, 
though modelled to an admir 
able symmetry. Good nature, an 
easy indifference to the cares “Ory 
the world, anda very moderate 
amount of mental culture, were. 
indicated by the ‘expression of 
Miss Denton’s face. Like her 
friend Imogen, | 
but they were 
and not 
dicative of an indolent, luxurious 
temperament—a disposition that 
was frank and easy, gay and 
thoughtless, callous and fond o | 
pleasure. The formation of the 
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mouth and the voluptuously 
rounded chin combined to tell the 
same tale. Though she was not 
more than nineteen or twenty 
years of age, yet her figure 
already gave indications of an 
expansion to embonpoint; yet it 
was far from deficent in grace— 
end the limbs, though robust, 
vere perfect in their modelling. 
Neither she nor Imogen had 
aught of that jaded or fading 
appearance which so frequently 
characterizes actresses when 
seen in the daytime: there was 
not the slightest shade ofa blush 
tint under the eyes; and thus 
these beings, when viewed to- 
gether, though in many respects 
so different, nevertheless formed 
a group of a most interesting 
character. 

The merits of the portrait were 
discussed for some little while by 
the two young females ; and then 
Alice took her departure, having 
vainly endeavoured to persuade 
her friend Imogen to accompany 
her in the water excursion on the 
morrow. 

When Alice had left, Miss 
Hartland ascended to her cham- 
ber to perform her toilet. She 
dressed herself in a plain neat 
attire, so that she now looked a 
very different being from what 
she was in the fantastic semi- 

Greek, semi-ideal costume which 
she wore when we first introduced 
her to our readers. She hada 
thick veil attached to her bonnet; 
for there were times when she 
found it convenient to conceal 
her countenance, because if re- 
Cognised in any public place 
as Mademoiselle Imogene, the 
" Star” of Astley’s, she was liable 
to become the focus of half a 
dozen quizzing-glasses stuck into 
the eyes of snobs, gents, and fast 


oa 


young men about town. 

` Leaving little Annie in the 
care of her servant-woman, and 
affectionately assuring the child 
that she would not fail to bring 
her some sweet meats, Miss Hart- 
land quitted the house. Passing 
into the Westminster Road, 
she crossed the bridge. and 
proceeded to a large linen- 
draper's in the neighbourhood of 
Charming Cross, where she had 
some purchases to make. On 
leaving the establishment, Imo- 
gen said to herself, “I am half 
inclined to call upon the brilli- 
ant Duchess; for more thana 
week has elapsed since she pro- 
mised to communicate with me 


y 


But here Imogen’s reflections 
were suddenly cut short and all 
her ideas were turned into 
another channel, by the appear- 
ance of an individual who. was 
issuing from the narrow passage 


leading by way of Spring Gar- ~ 


dens into St..Jame’s Park. He 
was a young man of about two- 
and-twenty—a little above the 
middle height—of handsome 
countenance—and good figure. 
He had brown hair, curling 
naturally and fine blue eyes. 
The expression of his face con- 
veyed the idea of blended intelli- 
genceand amiability. He looked 
like a good young man rather 
than a high-spirited one; and if 
any one, on pointing him out to 
another, had said that he culti- 
vated poetry, that he was fond of 
music andthe fine arts—that he 
was an affectionate son, a kind 
brother, and a good-natured 
friend-the description would pre- 
cisely correspond with the first 
impression made by the young 
man’s appearance. He was 
neatly yet plainly dressed : his 


2 
sce 


toilet indicated a perfect gentil- 
_ ity of taste, and his manner was 
altogether that of the well-bred 
gentleman without pride or pre- 
tention. 
Such was the young gentle- 
man whose appearance produced 
a sudden effect upon Imogen 
Hartland. He was proceeding 
slowly on this way, and with an 
air of pensiveness, so far as she 
could judge at that distance. He 
was looking neither to the right 
nor to the left; she felt convinced 
| ~ that he did not notice her ; and 
= she could not help following him. 
LiF > Her veil was drawn down over 
A her countenance; she had ona 
different apparel from any that 
she had: ever worn before ;—it 
was plainer and more simple ; 
for whereas she had once been 
wont to dress showily, like her 
= friend Alice Denton, she had 
` become more and more simple 
in her jtaste ever since the love 
she had conceived for the hand- 
some young stranger had spread 
its influence over all the phases 
of her mind. i s 
He pursued his way without 
glancing to the right or to the 
left, much less stopping to look 
behind “him, untii he reached 
Berkeley Square. There he 
halted suddenly and looked at 
his watch; and then he swept 
his eyes rapidly around. Imo- 
gen had abrupt by stopped short 
also; for she was all in a 
moment struck with the impro- 
Piety of her conduct in thus 
following the young stranger, 
and she affected to be looking 
in quite another direction. When 
le again pice around, she 
nim standing on the upper 
of a house $ RES 
he had a white 


kerchief in - 
s hand—and a 5 


thrill shot 
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about filty yards ` 


a 


i] 


q 


|] 
through her heart as she fancied | 
that he waved significantly, 
Then he disappeared from he i 
view. PETA, 

With a brain intoxicated as it! 
were uader the influence of wine) 
—full of mingled rapture andy 
suspense—hope and fear wildly! 
conflicting,—and . obeying - ax. 
irresistible impulse, — Imogen] 
sped towards that house. The’ 
front door stood open ; and a fat 
hall-porter, with a powdered wig 
anda very red face, was stand: 
ing on the threshold. As Imogen 
reached the bottom step, the 
porter stood back from the door-, 
way, as if in a respectful manner, 
to make way for her. She paused , 
for a single instant: then she 
ascended the steps; and at the 
further end of the hallshe beheld | 
the handsome young  gentle-, 
man just beginning the ascent of! 
a wide marble staircase. He 
glanced back on observing her: 
he stopped short for a moment: 
itseemed as if he were’ about to 
descend to speak to her; and 
then, as if a second thought, 
struck him, he contented him- 
self with bowing in a manner! 
sufficiently courteous—and he 
continued his way up the stair- 
case. 

“Beso kind as to step into 
this room, ma'am,” said the hail 
porter, who had already thrown 
open a side-door communicating 
from the hall. 

_ Imogen, who was under th 
influence of irresistible feelings, 
crossed the 

the door 


given — 
as he entered the house; aní 
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she said to herself, “He did wave 
his kerchief significantly after 
all! He evidently resideschere ; 
and he has resolved that the 
accident which has thrown me 
in his way and led me to follow 
him, should furnish likewise the 
opportunity for explanations |— 
_ But who can he be ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HOUSE IN BERKELEY 
SQUARE. 


IT was a handsome dining- 
room into which Imogen had 
thus been shown: the furniture 
was massive and rich; and the 
walls were hung with portraits of 
imposing-looking gentlemen and 
ladies of-. stately appearance. 
‘Some of the pictures were eviden- 
tly old, not merely from the 
dingy aspect of the canvas, which 
was also cracked in some places, 
but likewise from the quaintness 
of the costumes. But in the 
recesses on either side of the fire- 
place, there were two portraits 
which had a fresh appearance as 

- if they had been recently execut- 
-ed. One represented a thin, pale- 
faced man, with an aristocratic 
countenance. and who was of the 
zattdleage. The other portrait 
"was that ofa ladys, also pale, with’ 
very handsome features, and 
whose age might be some ten 
. years under that of one we have 
just been noticing. _ In both the 
artist had, with an evident 
fidelity, even to. the view of 
one to whom the originals 
were unknown preserved a 


certain air of cold severe pride 


which blended with the general 


expression of their countenance. — 


D—5 


Imogen had just finished con- 
templating these pictures through 
her veil—which she still kept 
over her countenance, not for 
any studied motive, but simply 
from the fact that in the agita- 
tion of her thoughts it did not 
occur to her that she ought to 
raise it—when the door opened 
and two personages entered the 
room. They were a gentleman 
and a lady ; anda glance thrown 
at each, showed that they were 
the originals of the two portraits 
which had just been engaging 
her attention. She was now 
seized with confusion: she won- 
dered who they could be, and to 
what this adventure was to lead. 
She was smitten with disappoint- . 
ment and surprise that the open- 
ing of the door had not given 
admission to the handsome 
young gentleman whose image 
was uppermost in her thoughts. 
She nevertheless had presence 
of mind sufficient to incline in a. 
graceful and respectful manner 
towards these two personage. 

We should, observe that they 
bothlooked afew years older than 
they seemed in their portraits, so 
that the age ofthe gentleman 
might be about fifty-five and that 
of the lady proportionately 
younger. Both.. countenances 
wore an expression alike sad 
and severe, blended with an air 
of aristocratic pride; and the 
resemblances to the, two portraits. 
were unmistakable: í 

“ Be seated,” said the gentle- 
man, indicating a chair ; and at 
the same he and the lady placed 
themselves on a sofa close by, 
so that as Imogen sank upon the 
chair indicated she was immedi- 
ately opposite to them. | at 

“Have the goodness to raise 


your veil,” said the lady, in a. 
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tone where an unconquerable 
restraint seemed to be blended 
~ with an endeavour to appear 
atronizing, condescending and 
conciliatory. A 
-Imogen mechanically obeyed 
that half-mandate, half-request ; 
- and she lifted the thick. veil 
which had previously shaded her 
countenance from the view. The 
gentleman and the lady both 
gave a visible start of surprise: 
then they contemplated her 
earnestly and she fancied that 
the rigidity of their features 
relaxed somewhat, as if through 
a feeling of interest with which 
she inspired them. Miss Hart- 
land met their gaze steadily for 
a few moments: then she blushed 
and became confused and she felt 
that never before in her life was 
she’ so completely deficient in 
self-possession and fortitude. . 
The. gentleman and lady 
slowly, and as ifby a simultane- 
ous impulse, withdrew their looks 
from her face, and regarded 
each other, j 
“She is indeed very beautiful,” 
said the lady in an under-tone; 
but Imogen’s ear caught the 
words that she spoke. 
“Yes—very ‘beautiful,” re- 
sponded her male companion,— 
“more beautiful even than 


These words were likewise 
caught by Imogen’s ear; anda 
will shot through her heart. 
Launcelot |—the name struck her 
likea revelation. She felt con- 
vinced it was that of her hitherto 
unknown lover; and that brief- - 
_low-whispered exchange of sen 
tences seemed to indicate that 
she was ‘finding favour in the 
sight of these two personages 
_who appeared in her view as the 
arbiters of her destiny, 
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launcelot represented her to us !”. 


-and pressed it to her lips. Then 


_ as if it were the mere forma 


se EE 


“On the present occasion,” 
resumed the gentleman, “we 
purpose to say but little, because 
the circumstances of this meeting 
are necessarily so peculiar n 

“And likewise to a certain 
degree painful,” interjected the , 
lady. ‘At the same time it is | 
my duty to confess —and oe 
experience pleasure in making | 
the admission—that your appear- 
ance and your manners are 
altogether so superior to what 
we could have conceived--—” 

“Stop !” exclaimed the gentle- 
man: ‘stop, my dear!” he 
added, with a tone and look of 
mild rebuke. “Since the matter 
has come to this point, we will | 
not perform our own part ungra- 
ciously. Do you love our son? 
or at least do you feel as if you 
could love him, and that you are 
prepared tostudy to your utmost 
to ensure his happiness?” 

Imogen literally trembled all 
over with an ecstatic joy—wild, 
rapturous, incredible: she was 
almost suffocated by her emo- | 
tions—and it was with difficulty | 
she could falter forth, “Yes,—l | 
love him—and until death it 
shall be my study to ensure his. 
happiness !”? = a 

“Then withont another word,” | 
said the gentleman “we give our 
consent to this union.” j 

Imogen’s brain reeled :-~ ity 
appeared to her as if she were 
being whirled round and round | 
in the midst of a—wild fantastic | 
dream; and falling at the feet 
of him who. had just addres 
sed her she took his hand’ 


j 


the lady bent towards her and 
imprinted a kiss upon her fore 

head. It was assuredly no fervid 
Caress : it was cold and distant 


to = 
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ratification of a compact; but 
Imogen cared not for this.; and 
it was with. grateful arcour that 
she pressed that lady’s hand in 
its turn to her lips. The lady 
made herrise from the suppliant 
posture she had assumed; and 
she said, ‘“ Be seated—compose 

_yourself{! Everything is now 
arranged; and never from my 
lips shall you hear any allusion 
to antecedent circumstances. Be 
seated, I repeat—compose your- 
self—and Launcelot shall join 
you presently.” 

The gentleman and lady now 
rose from the sofa and slowly 
quitted the room. The instant 
the door closed behind them, 
Imogen’s feelings burst forth in 
a fit of weeping; for the extremes 
of joy and grief often display 
themselves in the same manner. 
-By some mechanical movement 
or unstudied action she drew 
down the veil ever her count- 
enance ; and it soon became 
moist with the tears that trickled 
through it. Was it possible that 
on the very day when she had 

-peen complaining to her friend 
Alice Denton of the unhappiness 
which her love had brought, so 
much happiness should have 
been in stcre for her! She thought 
not to ask herself whoLauncelot’s 
parents could be: she reflected 


-not that she was even utterly 


ignorant of their name. It was 
sufficient for her that they had 
given their assent to her marriage 
with theirson! But this son—she 
had never even exchanged a 
word with him; and all had 
been managed as if it were a 
scene in a fairy-tale ! ; 

Presently the door opened, 
and Launcelot made his appea- 
rance. Imogen’s first impulse 
was to bound towards him, either 


to throw herself upon his breast: 
and sob forth the expression of 
her thanks, or else to fall down 
at his feet and assure him of her 
grateful love. But there was 
something in his look and man- 
ner which suddenly chilled her 
ardour and gave her a cruel 
shock. He was deadly pale: he 
stopped near the threshold of 
the door—then he seemed to 
stagger forward for an instant— 
he pressed his hand to his brow, 
as if with a sense of uncontroll- 
able anguish—and finally, with 
the air of one who made a mighty 
effort to subdue powerfully 
agitating emotions, he said ina 
gentle voice, “Forgive me— 
pardon me—it is over !—and 
from this moment forth will I 
be unto you everything that I 
ought !” 

He took her hand and lightly 
touched it with his lips. He then 
sat down, or rather threw himself 
upon the sofa; and resting his 
elbow on the back thereof, he 
leant his head upon his hand, so 
that his eyes were half averted 
from Imogen, and she beheld 
only the side face, with the pro- 
file of perfect masculine beauty. 
She was bewildered what to 
think: she was shocked—she 
was cruelly pained ; she knew 


not whether to display all the ~ 


pride of woman and put an end 
to everything in a moment—or 
whether she should abandon her- 
self to the tenderness of her 
emotions, sink at his feet, and 
implore him not to make on her 


x 


account any sacrifice which was : 
repugnant to his feelings. Then 


it suddenly struck her that it 
were well if she at once entered 
upon certain explanations; and 
falling upon her knees, she 
endeavoured to give utterance to. 
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i ) i ; and already 
ie igh that were now recur to Imogen; 
Seas. Sut her bosom was were the perator words Reo 
convulsed with a variety of ao ing npor Hee alii ee S, 
ións; and taking his disengaged lot himse j 
Handi Te Raised it beneath her gpa ny minutes which had been- 
il ips, He abandoned prevailing. 
E TERE E Again and “On the eve of that solumn 
again she pressed it to her lips: ~ union in which our hands are to 


j —and considering 

here was a footstool close by as the present—an § 
dete she sat down upon it all circumstances, I feel that it 
—and stillshe retained his hand is incumbent upon me to tell you 
in her own—no, longer pressing the whole truth which regards 


still, in a sort of confused luxury become your husband! You have 
of thought. For at length she aright to fathom the secrets of 
was with him |—at length she my soul toa certain extent ; but 
had heard his voice—and it was. I will of my own accord annihil-. 


her I 


—and it might seem as if he you. No: forl would have you 
were unconscious of her presence read down to the very profundi- 


length, as Imogen’s mind was depths of a stream pellucid to 
slowly recovering from its the very bottom l” 


and she covered it with her tears, be joined—on such an occasion | 


Sl 
4 


i i F 7 7 ffanc- | 
tto her lips—no longer weep- myself. Iam now your a | 
ee ue P rning perfectly ed—and in a few daysI shall | 
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And Launcelot was also silent hypocrisy or duplicity towards © 


although his hand was still clas- ties of my soul, as if you were | 
ped between both herown. At plunging your regards into the l 


a few questions. Why was the through the room that a pini 


in a~spe-) 


brought about the events which cies of half-raptured, half-bewil 


now progressing?—and dered Suspense, the language 


ust he not have besought his ‘which flowed upon. that suft har- 


and beneath the vast arched ro 


ith remorse and regret 


tain explanations steries could be treasured up ip 


rop. 


K 


an isolated and beauteous voice 
rising from the midst of a choir 


ed, he had been of a cathedral. What was to 


3 follow ?—what secrets were now 
necessity of enter- to be revealed to her?—what my- 
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the sanctuary of that 
man’s heart? 

“Tt was not until some few 
months ago,” he resumed, “that 
I knew what love was. Having 
read much, I had necessarily 
encountered an infinite variety of 
descriptions of that sentiment. I 
saw how one depicted it as a 
fierce consuming passion—a fire 
devouring the heart that cherish- 
ed it. I saw how another painted 
it as a soft esthetic feeling, bath- 
ing the soul in a continuous fount 
of bliss, and making a paradise 
of the earth. Then I read how 
another spoke of love as a frenzy 
—a passion that was akin to 
madness—painful like hunger or 
thirst—tortured by jealousies, 
suspicions, and misgivings.— 
ever fancying that its own love 
was not reciprocated enough, 
and experiencing periods of 
anguish in which it verged to the 
extreme bordering upon hatred. 
I read of the Jove which would 
lay down its life for the loved 
one; and I read likewise of a 
love which could kill the object 

of its flame rather than suffer 
that object to be beloved by 
any Other! On the one side I 
beheld some who could find no 
language comprehensive enough 
to depict the happiness of love: 
while on the other hand there 
were bards who could not aggre- 
gate a sufficiency of bitter words 
to depict its misery. Here were 
those who recorded their raptu- 
rous eulogies on rose-tinted pa- 
per, with ink of gold, and witha 
pen plucked from the gay plu- 
mage of some bright tropical 
bird: while on the other hand 
there were those who chronicled 
loves miseries with an iron pen 
dipped in gall. Thus was I be- 
wildered what to think of the 


young 


te 


sentiment of love, and my imagi- 
nation possessed not a creative 
magic sufficiently powerful to 
enable me to solve the mystery.” 

Again did Launcelot pause; 
and again did a deep silence 
prevail throughout the apart- 
ment ; for Imogen, alter listening 
with a deep rapturous absorbing 
interst tothe words that flowed 
from his lips, was now lost in 
wonder at the nature as well as 
the object of such a preface. 

“At length,” pursued Laun- 
celot “all my doubts were 
cleared up, and I comprehend- 
ed what love was. Chance 
threw in my tway a being on 
whom I had no sooner settled 
my looks when a secret voice 
appeared to whisper in my soul 
that she would exercise the 
greatest influence over my desti- 
nies! I knew not whether it was 
a sweet presentiment or solemn 
warning. I longed to speak to 
her; but I was afraid. Oh, that 
beautiful face ; it was instantane- 
ously imprinted on my; heart! 
By an accident—a book which 
was dropped and which J picked 
up—I learnt her name. Surprise 
seized upon me. I had heard 
of her before—and this was the 
first time I had ever seen her. 
She was an equestrain actress at 
a theatre l” 

Imogen had still- retained 
Lancelots hand in her 
and as he went on speaking she 
pressed that hand closer and 
closer to her lips, and then to 
her bosom. 
in her soul: 


yet why should 


Launcelot tell her this tale the 


particulars of which she already 
knew so well? 

“From the moment of that 
meeting,” he proceeded “ my 


a7 


own; 


There was rapture 


life became as it were a dream. | 
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It appeared to. be as if lived 
only for that bright and beautt- 
ful creature who had stolen my 
heart away in a moment. | beheld 
her at the theatre—I saw her with 
her frantastic garb in the circus 
—and I loved her all the more. 
for me thought that she was one 
who could embellish and adorn 
every apparel, no matter of what 
species ! I encountered her in the 
streets and in the parks ; she was 
then dressed in the ordinary cos- 
tume of her sex ; and again was 
she all elegance and grace. Yet 
I never once spoke to her; for 
singular as it may seem, every 
time that we met that secret 
voice whispered in my soul, and 
still was I ignorant whether it 
was a Sweet presentiment ora 
solemn warning !” 
Again was his hand pressed to 
Imogen’s lips, and then to her 
heart; and ifshe wondered that 
he bestowed no Caress in ex- 
change, but merely continued to 
abandon that hand to her, she 
the next moment thought to her- 
self, “ He will finish his narrative 
—he will bring it down to the 
present point, so that I may tho- 
roughly understand his entire 
conduct ;—and then he will be 
-all love and affection towards 
mel” ; ; 
“You may judge,” continued 
Launcelot, “from what I have 
been telling you, that I livéd as 
it were ina dream and that my 
_ imagination had created for jt- 
= self an existence more visionary 
_ than evér the wildest flight 
of poetic fancy attained! You 
~ my even consider me a madman 
= or a maudlin sentimentalist—a 
drivelling idiot-—” : 
__ “No, no!” murmured Imogen, 
ow faint voice: and again 
d pressed still more 
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fervidly to her lips and to her 
heart. 2 | 
«Well then, you are kind to 
make allowances for me,” con.) 
tinued Launcelot, “for I confess, 
that notwithstanding the turn, 
which circumstances have taken, 
Ido not feel despicable in my, 
own estimation. I was not the, 
master of my own feelings: I| 
yielded to the influence of a love’ 
as holy as it was mysterious. It. 
was not a passion: it wasa 
sentiment. There was nothing, 
fierce nor franetic in it :—its flow) 
was soft and agreeable: it was, 
dreamy and visionary, yet cher- 
ishing all the hopes of a vital) 
reality. For you understand me, 
I pictured to myself that being, 
to be pure and virtuous: I 
thoughtthat her goodness must, 
bear the closest relations to her, 
beauty, and that the loveliness: 
of her person was the external: 
“sign of the loveliness of her soul. 
Good God, how I-was mistaken |) 
All in a moment the bandage) 
fell from my eyes—it was as if l 
had been walking in darkness! 
and a light suddenly blazed’ 
upon me, lurid and sinister, | 
showing me that she was a lost, 
fallen, dishonoured creature! | 
A wild cry burst from the lips, 
of Imogen as she sprang up from) 
the footsool, and in an instant! 
regained her feet. Laancsit 
Started up from the sofa; andi 
quick as lightning did his‘eyes” 
glance over the form of the veil 
ed one before him. Then al 
tremendous agitation seized 
upon him—he became white as 
a sheet—he quivered visibly from ` 
head to foot—and he ejaculated, 
“You are not—you are not she 
whom 1 took you for !” f 
“No—I am Imogen herself :” 
and in a moment the veil was 
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thrown back, revealing a counte- 
nance which was even more pale 
and ghastly, more agitated and 
scared, than that of the young 
man himself. 

“Oh, my God!” he murmured, 
pressing his hand to his brow ; 
“how did this happen ?—and 
what have I done?” 

“Launcelot, hear me! hear 
me!” exclaimed Imogen; “hear 
me, I beseech you!”’—and she 


flung herself at his feet. ‘You 
have taken me for anther— 
some tremendous mistake 


has been committed—evidently 
by your parents likewise—you 
are about to wed that other 
—and therefore all hope is dead 
for me! But still—but still I 
would not have you think—’ 

“ Oh, Imogen! no more |—'tis 
vain! We must part for ever !” 
—and with these wildly ejacula- 
ted words, Launcelot burst from 
the apartment. 

For upwards of a minute did 
Imogen remain upon her knees 
—there, where she had knelt to 
him--there, on that spot whence 
he had just fled away—there 
she still knelt, bowed down, 
crushed—the fine-spirited young 
woman levelled as it were to the 
very dust beneath the over- 
whelming weight of a stupen- 
dous calamity! At length she 


Slowly rose up: she caughtsight 


of her countenance in a mirror 
Opposite—and she started as if 
some other face- had been look- 
ing forth upon her from the poli- 
shed surface, so altered and woe 


begone had her own counte- 


nance become! She sat down 
ima chair close by a table; she 
buried her face in her hands, and 
she reflected profoundly. 
Several minutes passed ; and 
She wondered whether any óne 
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would come to her. She was in- 
clined to ring the belland ask to 
see Launcelot again, if only fora 
few moments: thea she thought 
of penning a few lines and sum- 
moning a servant to bear the bil- 
let to him: but abruptly discard- 
ing botb these projects, she ejacu- 
lated with bitterness, “Of what 
avail? He is affianced to another! 
All is at an end for me!” 

She drew the thick veil again 
over her countenance, and she 
issued from the apartment. The 
hall-porter was at his post: he 
had the same quiet, good-humou- 
red, respectful look as before ; 
and Imogen was almost surpris- 
ed as she mentally ejaculated, 
“ He suspects not that anything 
extraordinary has been taking 
place !’—for a moment before it 
seemed to her as if every one 
whom she might encounter would 
stare at her with.a meaning and 
a significancy. 

The hall porter opened the 
door and bowed as Imogen went 
forth. 

“He doubtless takes me for 
another,” she inwardly thought, 
— that other who was evidently 
expected here at the same time! 
—that other to whom Launcelot | 
is now afhanced |” 

Imogen ‘descended the steps; 
and when she reached the bot- 
tom, the door was closed behind 
her. She continued her way 
through the Square with a species 
of dismay in her brain and a 
horrible tightening at the heart. 
At length she suddenly recollect- 
ed something. A respectable 
looking female servant was ad- 
vancing ; and Imogen. accosted 
her, saying, “Would you be kind 
enough to tell me whose is that 
large house with the green veran- 
dahs ?” 
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«Oh, that is Lord Trentham’s, 
ma’am,” was the reply. 

« Ahl and their family——” 

“ They have but one son,’ re- 
joined the servant-maid,—“a very 
handsome young man—the Hon. 
Mr. Osborne.” 

“ Thank you,” murmured Imo- 
gen: and she pursued her way 
homeward. ? 


-CHAPTER VI. 


ALICE DENTON AND HER 
FRIEND.” 


. AT about the same time that 
the preceding scene was occuring 
at Trentham’ House in Berkeley 
Square, a dashing phaeton and 
pair, having crossed Waterloo 
Bridge, turned into the York 
Road,—which, for the benefit of 
our country readers, we may 
as well.observe, is a street in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ast- 
ley’s Theatre. Though of no very 
high pretentions, it was neverthe- 
less a superior street tothat in 
which Imogen Hartland lived ; 
and if we make this comparison, 
itis simply to show that Miss 
Alice Denton was better Jodged 
than her friend. ` $ 
Yes—Alice lived in the York 
Road. She occupied apartments 
on the first floor: they were 
ready furnished, but the appoint- 
ments were of no very elegant 
character, and. the entire aspect 
of the place bespoke the lodging- 


house. Neverthless, for this suite. 


of apartmeats on the first floor 
_ Alice Denton paid thirty shillings 
a week—in addition to which 
there were fees for attendance s 
so that, including the expense of 
coals and other little eg ceteras, 
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Miss Denton lodged ata rental 
of about two guineas a week, 
She was fond of good living.) 
and her repasts were of a succu.) 
lent nature accordingly. On the) 
sideboard there were decaitters, 
containing wine. -Miss Deuton, 
also dressed showily, and fre. 
quently appeared with some, 
new article of raiment. But be 
ing only in the receipt of a salary 
of two guineas and a halfa 
week at Astley’s Theatre, it, 
is an evident impossibility that 
Alice Denton could main 
tain such a style of living on 
those comparatively slender re: 
sources. Truth therefore compels | 
us to state that she was the 
mistress of a certain Mr. Sylves:| 
ter Casey, to whom allusion has 
been previously made. = 
The dashing phaeton and pair, 
which we represented as turning, 
into the York Road contained. 
that gentleman and his livery- 
servant. Mr. Sylvester Casey 
was about five-and-tiventy years 
of age, short in stature, and 
mean-looking in. appearance— 
red-haired and freckled—of im- 
mense pretensions and of-a still 
more stupendous . vulgarity. 
There was nothing of the gentle- 
man about him, but everything 
bespeaking the “gentish? | up 
start—the parvenu who wanted, 
to be considered a- very rast 
young man. Thus he was dres: 
sed in an. extravagant fashion— 
that is to say, in all the most 
recent abominations, of cut away 
coat, peculier waist coat mamel- 
lous shirt, and astounding pan- 
taloons. He was, bedizened 
with jewellery: he wore a. quiz- 
zingglass continually at his” 
right eye, that side of the 
face being all screwed up to 
Tetain it; and he had a cigar 
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in his mouth, though in reality 
-his stomach heaved painfully 
against tobacco-smoke. His 
servant was one of those cunning 
Jeary-looking, short, bow-legged 
men who may invariably be seen 
hanging about the mews and 
stables at the West End of the 
town, who infest betting-houses, 
and swarm upon race-courses. 
Indeed, Mr. Sylvester Casey con- 
sidered that a groom of sporting 
appearance was indispensable to 
a gentleman who had just start- 
ed a fine turnout. The domestic’s 
livery was therefore outrageous- 
ly flaring in colour and flaunt- 
ing in lace; and as if the fellow 
thought that in some sense he 
must ape his master, he held a 
flower between his lips, while the 
other had the cigar. Everything 
was new in the entire equipage ; 
and as Mr. Sylvester Casey held 
the ribbons and gave an artistic 
flourish with his whip as he dash- 
ed round the corner into the York 
Road, the whole appearance of 
the thing proclaimed as eloquen- 
tly as possible, “ We are all bran- 
new ! do look at us! 

In this style did Sylvester 
Casey drive up to the door of 
the house where dwelt the hand- 
some Alice Denton. A crowd 
of half of a dozen small boys, 
two beggars, and a baker's 
man, instantaneously collec- 

` ted; and Sylvester, while endea- 
vouring to do the thing very fine 
by tossing the reins in a nonche- 
lant manner tohis groom, and 
then leaping out just as if he were 
perfectly well accustomed to the 
use of his own private equi- 
page, stumbled and knocked 
his shin against the sharp edge 


i- ofthe projecting iron step witha 


violence that brought all the 
blood into his face and tears into 
D—6 ` 


his eyes. Then, though suffer- 
ing excruciations, he endea- 
voured to look as if it were 
nothing of any consequence ; 
while the small boys were titter- 
ing around, and he caught a 
sly impudent smile just vanish- 
ing away Írom the features of his 
groom. ; 

“You can walk the prads 
about for half an hour, Tom,’, 
said Mr. Sylvester Casey. “And 
I tell you what you can do—— 
You can just drive down to 
What’s-his-name yonder, and+ 
tell him he needn’t keep the 
black mare any longer for me, 
asl’ve made up my mind I 
shan’t take her. And I say, 
Tom, just look in at tother 
place—you know where I mean 
—down there, you know— and 
see whether the brown cob is still 
to be had—and if so, let Jenkins 
get the saddle on in about half 
an hour or so, and PII just give 
him a trial.” 

«AIl these directions were 
simply given because the groom 
interjected a “Yes sir,” at every 
third word that his master 
spoke ; and every“Yes, sir,” was 
accompanied by a touch of the 
hat, which Mr. Sylvester had 
no doubt produced a very grand 
eflect upon the little crowd 
collected around, and upon all 
beholders who were staring from 
their windows. Besides, it was- 
even still more for the behoof-of 
the fair Alice Denton herself 
that the process of order-giving 


and hat-touching was sustained; 


for this was the first day that 
Sylvester had sported his new 


turn-out-the first occasion there- - 


fore on which Alice had seen it. 
He entered the house, and 
ascended the stairs to Miss 


 Penton’s sitting-room. Throwing 
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himself upon. the sofa, taking off 
his. hat with one hand, an 

running; the fingers of the other 
through his villanous straight 
coarse red hair, he said in an 
affected tone, ‘‘ Well, Alice, 
what do you think of it? Ivll do, 
eh? It's the thing, isn’t it? 
Rather slap-up, Ifancy ? A neat 
trap—ain’t it? And the prads— 

- stunners—eh,?” , 

“Why, it is a very pretty 
turn-out, Sylvester,” responded 
Alice. “And I suppose you mean 
to come to-morrow and take me 
for a drive. with you? You have 
often promised that we should 
goto Richmond and have dinner 
at the Star and Garter——” 

“Thats like eating gold. 
Alice,” answered Mr. Sylvester 
Casey.. “Not that I mind, you 

know; only I was thinking that 
_ if we went to Greenwich—there 
. you can. get such a nice tea—for 
ai AO $ 
“NinePence a-piece!” cried Alice 
_with mingled gaiety and con- 
pti“Fie, Sylvester! lf you can 
fford to keep that dashing equi- 
age, you surely can manage to 
eat. 1 ith a little more. liber- 
i n you have done.” 
Il, by-Jove,A lice,” ejaculat- 
ster, “If this isn’t too bad! 
|i ] you want. Look at 
odgings—fit for a princess” 
ought to have my own furni- 
ted Alice poutingly 
Jady in my situa- 


nonsense! your own furni- 
j sylvester. “On-- 
at an expense it is 


wanting meto jn- 


We w 
nterrupted . Alice: 


ex 
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exclaimed Alice. . eae 
<- “Ah, that would-be something: 


ovel And then too, 
. ee). 
ill nothaye — 


Coaxingly’ . present: 1 am-as ihard \up 4 


‘I suppose you have brought me! 
the gold watch you . promised? 
“No, by Jove, Jhaven’t thoug 
cried sylvester. “The truth is) 
couldn't find a second-hand— 
mean to say a neat little lady: 
watch—though, ’pon honour, | 
went strolling about last evening 
looking in at allthe pawnbroker.. 
—I mean to say jewellers’ wind 
ows——” ee 
“Oh, I daresay, ” ieturrupte, 
Miss Alice,“ what you first saii 
you meant! For shame of vous 
Ivester! you set up your carriag) 
but you treat me——” | 
“Treat you? he ejaculated hoy 
the deuce do I treat you? why 
admirably! Here you are. jiving 
atthe rate of at least five gis inea! 
a weak ——” re | 
~“Half of which I earn by nj) 
own Profession,” interjected Alice? 


It would bea sin,” observe 
Sylvester. “you look ‘admirab 
in the circus!” J 

‘But I don’t like it!” exelai 
Alice. Ss 

“You ought to like it, my dea 
girl,” rejoined sylvester. ‘ 
keeps down your fatt. You are! 
embopoint least thing inclined t 

“Then why not buyme a horse? 


N] 


liberal on your part» = 

“Well, well, my deargirl, 1 
shall see. You mustn’t talk tom 
of gold.watches and horses fort 
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the deucel It is with difficulty I 
canspare you your two guineas 
today ——” i 

“Two guineas and a half, if you 
pleasesir!” criedAlice,now speak- 
ing vehemently, and indeed with 
iJlconcealed scorn and disgust. 

“Oh, two guineas and a half, is 
it? Well, be itso. But as I was say 
ing, if you only knew the bother 
and trouble I have had to screw 
enough out of the governor to get 
that little drag and those prads 
pease) 

_ “And yet your father is very 
rich, Sylvester?” interjected 
Alice. 

“Rich? Well, no doubt of it— 
but precious close! And there- 
fore, Alice, if sometimes I don’t 
seem to be quite as liberal to 
you as I ought But Ah, by the 
bye!’ he abruptly ejaculated, 
“the very thing I ought to have 
told you first I am coming to 

„last! It’s all settled.” 

“ What is all settled ?” inquir- 
ed Miss Denton, with an air of 
more indifference than interest. 

“Why, the little business that 
I was hinting to you about 
t? other day,” rejoined Sylvester. 
“The fact is, Alice, it shan’t 
make any difference betwixt 
you and me as far as my coming 
to see you on the sly and giving 
you your ‘money is concerned: 

but I don’t think it will be 
proper for us to be seen too 
publicly’ togéther——” 

What. on earth does he 
mean ?”ejaculated Alice. 

“Qh, you know very welll 
That business is coming off. Not 
that Ishall be proud, you know, 
Alice—because it’s all very well 
to have an Honourable prefixed 
to your name ; but in my humble 
Opinion SylvesterCasey, Esquire, 
is just as good as the Hanour- 


‘connexion. 
it! 
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able Launcelot Osborne.” 

Oh,” said Alice; “ now do I 
recollect you said something the 
other day about marriage’ bet- 
ween your sister and the gentle- 
man you have just named. But 
Lord bless you. Sylvester ! those 
kind of things go in at one ear 
and out at another—particularly 
as you are now and then given: 
to shooting with the long bow.” 

“Don’t say that again Alice,” 
interjected the young man 
angrily, while his countenance 
was asred asa peony: “or else 
Ishan’t like it.” 

“Well, about this marriage?” 
said Miss Denton “when is it to 
take place?” 

“In afew days,” responded 
Sylvester, “Twas only settled 
this morning. My father and 
Launcelot had a final interview 


” 


“Mr. Osborne, I presume, 
having duly proposed to your 
sister, and being referred by her 


to your father ?” 


“Well, that was not exactly 
the way in which the business 
was managed,” resumed Syl 
vester. “You see, my dear 
Alice, the Trenthan family are 
entirely in my father’s power. 
The governor can sell up every- 
thing at any moment—landed 
estates and all—because Launce- 
lot has executed a deed cutting 
off the entail; so that in plain 
terms it only depends on the 
governor make beggars of the 
Trentham family at any moment. 
But this is not his game; he has | 
got plenty of money: it isn’t — 
cash that he wants, Alice—it’s’ 
There! deuce take 
ve spoke it out plain 
enough—and now you under- 
stand me, But don’t go telling 
any body what I’m saying to 
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BRVOUCS S a Tis. 
“Not 1)” said Miss Denton 
‘carelessly. “I am not acquainted 
with a soul to whom your family 
or those of Lord Trentham are 
at all likely to ‘prove of any, 
interest. But does Launcelot 
Osborne love your sister?” s 
«Oh, love ! brother take love in 
a match of this sort! But the 
truth is Launcelot and Selina 
have seen each other so seldom 
—Ah, by the bye!” and here he 
again interrupted himself with 
suddenness : then taking out his 
watch, he cried, “Yes—this is 
just about the time |” 
“What is the time?’ asked 
Alice: “I mean, to what do you 
allude?” . 2 a 
“Why, Selina is to be at Tren- 
tham House between three and 
four o’clock, to be introduced to 
my lord and her ladyship” -` 
“What?” ejaculated Alice, in 
astonishment : “have things gone 
so far without your sister even 
o much as knowing the parents 
of her intended husband? Well, 
js the most extraordinary 
ever heard of in all my 


tf 
have, efore is not likely 
to get on quite o well with the 
we = Ny eee 
e, indeed irresisti- 
ce; and then she 
Nerriest peal 
le laughter. - 
what you mean,” 
Casey, “whether — 
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together; but his lordship has 


-mother—though I daresay by 


Mrs. Osborne at once, and Lady 


“Ob, don’t bother me agai 
about love ! cried the young ma! 


FEER 


“Why, of course Imeant it 
as serious,” said Miss Denton ; 
“only that you looked so sin- 
gular at the moment I could not 
help laughing. But pray go on. | 
You were telling me that at this » 
very hour your sister was going 
to be introduced to Lord and 
Lady Trentham —” > 

“Yes—the thing isso arranged. 
Of course the governor R 

“That means your father I 
suppose ?” remarked Alice. 

“Why, you know it does! 
Don’t I always call him the — 
governor? That’s the fashiona- — 
ble term now-a-days. And so, 
as I was saying, the governor of 
course knows Lord Trenthanm — 
well enough, because they have 
had all their-money connections 


never been to our house, and- 
doesn’t as yet know me or my |- 


this time he has formed the 
acquaintance of my sister. She 
is to callat Trentham House all 
alone, so as to avoid any display 
or ceremony—” ' 

“ And does your sister like this. 
proceeding ? asked Alice. i 

“Like it?” said Sylvester. 
“Well, to tell you the truth, Selina 
is a very great fool, and she 
doesn’t seem to know her own 
interests quite so well as shé $ 
ought. Of course I. can speak 
plain to you, Alice—and there- 
fore I don’t mind saying it’s 4 
deuced fine thing for Selina to 
make such;a match. The Hon. 
Trentham hereafter |” 

“But if your sister does 
love this Mr. Osborne,” i 
ed Alice,” “a 


no 
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“ips all very well to read of in 
plays and romances! Launcelot 
Osborne is good-looking enough 
—and Selina is a deuced pretty 
girl—though I say it which per- 
haps shouldn’t say it, being her 
brother; and so I have no doubt 
they will like each other well 
enovgh when they are spliced.” 

“And so your sister is a very 
pretty young lady ?” said Alice: 
and then, after a pause, she in- 
quired with a sly look towards 
her protector, “Is she anything 
like you? - 

“Well,” said Sylvester, rising 
from the sofa, and advancing to- 
wards the mirror, in front of 
which he stood running his freck- 
led hand through his horrible red 
hair, “I can't say that’ she is 
precisely in my style, though of 
course there is a certain family 
resemblance: but her hair is not 
—hem—auburn like mine; and 
—and--her complexion has not 
of course got these—what-d’ye 
call them?—sunburns, which are 
all very well in a man—Indeed 
they rather become him—though 
in a woman they may be thought 
slightly objectionable. Then, as 
for eyes, mine are——” 

“Green,” Alice ventured to 
interject, but in a low tone. 

“Eh! what?? ejaculated Syl 
vester,as he gave a sudden start. 
“You said——” 


“Nothing,” rejoined Alice, 


looking up quite innocently, . 


“Pray go on. You were describ- 
ing your sister.” ae 

“Oh, well,” cried the young 
man, still smarting under the 
idea that his mistress had inten- 


ded to joke insultingly with him 
“Thavetold you enough about - 


my sister to-day. But by the by 
Alice,” he went on to ‘observe, 


recovering his good temper, 


OT. 


“« you were speaking just now: 
about my taking you out some- 
where for an excursion to-morrow 
and you named the Star and 
Garter at Richmond. Now 
what should you say if I were to 
tell you to invite your friend 
Mademoiselle Imogene?” 

“ She would not come,” answ- 
ered Alice. 

“She wouldn’t come?” ejacu- 
lated Sylvester. “Well, that 
would be a fine game! You 
don’t mean to say she plays the 
prude when everybody knows 
she has got achild of three or 
four years old.” 

“Ah, that child indeed |” ex- 
claimed Alice, as if she were 
about to make to make some 
revelation concerning it: and 
then checking herself, she said 
“But it is of no use—you would 
not believe me ifl were to tell 
zou.” 

“Not believe what? That 
your friend Imogen is privately 
married—or is a widow—or any- 
thing else to prove that she is 
quite a respectable character ye 
—and Sylvester laughed mock- 
ingly. 

No matter, 


sir; Interjeecd 


Alice, somewhat sharply: “ let. 


us change the subject. And now,” 
she asked good-humouredly; 


will you come and take me for ` 


an excursion to-morrow? or will 
you not? I do not particul- 
arly. care—only | wish to know 
for certain ; because if you could 
not possibly make it convenient, 
there is Mr. Blundell——” 


“ What | the acrobat?” ejacula- 


ted Sylvester. ` 
“Well, yes—the acrobat?” 
rejoined Alice. “There is no 


harm in being an acrobat is there? 


Jam sure he isa very handsome 
man—and all the ladies seem to 


i 
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admire-him, particularly when 
‘he climbs’ to the top of the ladder 
< or balances: himself’ upon the 
great glob up the sloping plank.” 

«Well; well—what® of your 
Mr. Blundell ?” demanded Sylves 


tion. oe 
“ Only that he was telling me 
yesterday,” replied Alice, “ that 
whitebait dinners have begun at 
Greehwhich and Blackwall—and 
- he offered totake me ‘to one of 
those places to-morrow. 
“Oh, but I haven’t said yet 
that I won’t take you to the Star 
and Garter at Richmond. And 
now that [ think of it, I should 
: rather like-the trip. It is not 
at all probable we shall meet any 
of the Trentham family down 
there on'a Sunday ; and so'l will 
take: you, Alice. But don’t go 
and flatter yourself now, that I 
am jealous of this Mr. Blundell 
the: acrobat ; for such an idea 
would be ridiculous.’ And now 
_ good-bye till to-morrow,- 
= Mr. Sylvester Casey took his 
departure, and as he endeavour- 


_ sharp round the nearest corner, 

so as to give a proof of his skill 

in driving to all persons who 

night be beholding him~at the 

ment,’ he ‘dashed one‘of the 

esp ith such’ violence 
th 
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ter, with an air of jealous vexa- 


ed to make his equipage cut- 


- Osborne——” 


name. | 


‘the 


di the sister of-Sylyester Casey |” 


Imogen Hartland. She found 
the Star of the Circus seated in 
her little parlour in, a very 
thoughtful mood ; and the child, 
as usual, was playing with her 
toys. Imogen made a’ slight | 
gesture of impatience as Alice 
entered the room—for she wished 

to be alone with her own reflec- 


tions.” lal 
“Am I intruding? ” inquired 
humoured totake offence for so 
slight a cause. “If so I will retire | 
atre. I dare say you are surprised | 
to find me dropping in upon you | 
(Do not goaway Alice, ” said 
Imogen now speaking kindly and. 
whose hand she took. “I have | 
something to tell you. yes—I will | 
need be no secrets between you 
and mel—then after a pouse, she 
voice, “I have seen him—I have — 
spoken to him-I have been alone — 
sed to my lips and to myheart—-” 
“Good heavens, Imogen! And 
Alice. “You are pale—careworn. 
” 
unhappy?” askad Imogen, shak- 
ing her head, with an air of the 


Miss Denton who was too good 
Ishall see you to-night at the the- 
twice in the same day 2 | 
even afféctionally to her friend, | 
tell you what has occurred.There 
added veryseriously and ina low © 
with bim-his hand has been pres- 
yet you aré'unhappy?” ejaculated q 
“How can I be otherwise’ than 
deepest despondency. ‘Launcelot 


“Launcelot Osborne?” cried 
Alice, at once struck by the” 


“Yes,” responded Imogen; 
he whom I loved—aye, aaa 
love—is Launcelot Osborne, 
son of Lord Trentham.” 

And he’ is engaged to be 
arried,” exclaimed Alice, “to 


SA 
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“What!” cried Imogen, start- 
ing with mingled indignation 
and astonishment: ‘‘that hand- 
some and amiable young man to 
throw himself away upon the 
daughter of a griping money- 
Jender—a notorious usurer?” 

“It is as I tell you,” rejoined 
Alice. “Ah!-little did I think 
when just now listening to Syl- 
vester’s nonsensical chattering, I 
should Jearn anything that would 
be so vitally important for you 
to hear. Butsoit is; and Selina 
Casey was to call this afternoon 
at Trentham House to be intro- 

.duced for the first time to the 
parents of her intended hus- 
- band.” 

“Ah |” ejaculated-Imogen, as 
everything in respect to her own 
adventure was now entirely 
cleared up. “How strange the 
coincidence | how ` wondrous ! It 
almost seems preternatural that 
I should have been led to keep, 

_ as it were, the very appointment 
. which was made for my rival!” 

The two young women re- 
mained in discourse together for 
some little. while longer,—Imo- 
gen Hartland narrating to her 
iriend all that had happened at 
Trentham House, and Alice on 
-the other hand detailing all the 
facts she had learnt from the lips 
of Sylvester Casey. 


“CHAPTER VIL. 
THE PARISH CLERK. 


THE scene again shifts to the 
“picturesque ‘little 
Addington, at no great distance 
from Tunbridge Wells. It was 
evening—the evening of the 


‘Monday following next upon the 


ew et 


village of- 
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incidents of the two or three 
preceding chapters; and the old 
clerk of the village church was 
seated on the stile leading into 
the churchyard, enjoying the 
freshness of the breeze, and bask- 
ing as it were in the slanting 
rays of the declining sun. Pre- 
sently he beheld approaching 
towards hima young gentleman 
whosé appearance riveted the 
old man’s attention more and 
more as its object drew nearer 
to him. He seemed to be one of 
those exquisites whose existence 
is as peculiar to the metropolis 
as that of a bee is to a hive, and 
who, if they ever make their 
appearance in the provinces at 
all, seem only to have gone 
thither for the express purpose 
of astonishing the rustic natives. 

The young gentleman to 
whom we are now alluding, was 
most elegantly dressed. Never 
was a white hat more admirable 
in itsshape or more jauntily 
worn. It imparted an air of 
rakishness to a countenance 
whose features were somewhat 
feminine and delicate, despite 
the manly appurtenances of the 
whiskers and moustache. And 
what whirkers!—how glossy ! 
how artistically curled! Then, 
as for the moustache—it needs 
particular description. It was 
not a great coarse moustache 
such as might be worn by a 
cavalry officer; but it was a 
slender line bowing the upper 
lip: it was glossy. like the 
whiskers: and its pointed ex- 
tremities were curled and twist- 
ed, as if the last finishing touch 
of a twirl had been given by the 
most fashionable of hairdressers 
or the most accomplished “of 


valets. But though this moust- 
„ache was exceedingly becoming, 


Tys 


truth nevertheless compels us 
~ to state that it looked uncom- 
monly like one of those which 
decorate the upper. lips of the 
waxen heads of gentlemen in 
hairdressers’ windows. In all 
other respects the young gentle- 
man to whom we are alluding, 
was equally well got up. His 
surtout-coat fitted without a 
wrinkle to the symmetry of his 
shape; but it seemed as if it were 
rather too much padded at the 
breast. The trousers were full 
and plated after the French 
fashion,—not being cut straight, 
but bulging verymuch all round 
the hips, and getting narrower 
and narrower towards the points 
where they terminated above the 
most elegantpatent-leather boots 
that ever were worn. The shirt 
with its three chased gold studs 
—the waistcoat, fitting as fault- 
lessly as the coat—and the light 
brown kid gloves, completely 
defining the shape of the small 
well-modelled hands—were all 
‘in keeping with the rest of his 
most elegant, fashionable, and 
attractive toilet. 
The young gentleman carried 
a beautiful little ridingwhip in 
‘his hand; and he had a slight 
swagger in his walk, as if he 
were on uncommonly good terms 
with himself, and as if the cruel- 
est thing that could happen to 
him would be for any one 
pass by without looking at 


the path leading 
se na nonchalant 
ing off thet 


ys 


rd stile, he flourished ~ 


ops of the — 
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long stalks of grass that were 
growing for hay, or the points ol] 


' the yeung twigs sproutihg from 


the hedge. Then as if very short. 
sighted, he thrust a quizzing-| 
glass into the socket of his eye, =| 
though from this circumstance ity 
must not be supposed that we are 
giving another descrsption Of sj}-.- 
vester Casey: forthe subject of) 
our present remarks was a very) 
defferent being indeed from the, 
vulgar parvenuwho was introdu: 
ced in the preceding chapter. | 
The old parish clerk started) 
through his great spectacles at} 
this phenomenon who was appro: 
ching him; fora phenomenon, 
such an individual really was in} 
the quiet little village of Adding- 
ton.Jf at fitst bewildered and asto- 
nished, the clerk at length felt) 
himself to be overawed; and he: 
was at first about to get off the 
stile in order to make room fot 
the young gentleman to pass, 
when the exquisite stranger said 
in a voice that was of velvety soft- 
ness, “Dont move, my good man 
Don’t move! I am going to stop 
here and converse with you fora 
few minutes.” 3 
The old clerk took off his ‘hat 
out of respect to one who addr 
essed him in such a friendly pat 
ronizing style. The young ca 
leman told him to put on his kat 
again; and then drawing o 
his purse, which was very tiny 
and very elegant, with a quanti 
ty of sovereigns in ‘one end ant 
a very few pieces of silve r in th 
other, he extracted some two 
three of the latter coins, sayin| 
“I observed avery excellent Ale 
house in’the village, and yo 
‘will permit me to offe you the 
means of ‘presently refreshing. 
yourself there. : 
The old clerk was more a 
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more enchanted with his new 
acquaintance ; and he thought 
that he could not do otherwise 
than at once enter upon certain 
personal explanations to one who 
suddenly displayed so deepan 
interest in him. So he proceeded 
to inform the young gentleman 
that ‘ his name was Hogben— 
John Hogben at his service—that 
he would be sixty-three years 
old come next Janivary—that he 
had been parish clerk thirty-nine 
years, ever since the death of his 
father (God rest his soul !) 
which lay under the yew tree 
on t? other side of the church— 
that he once used to be sexton 
as well as clerk, but that eyer 
since he got the roomatiz in 
his limbs, he was obleeged to 
give up the digging of other 
peoples’ graves, or else he 
would have been soon brought 
down into his own.” Then hav- 
_ing been thus communicative te- 
wards the young gentleman, Mr. 
Hogben's heart was moved, alike 
by his feelings and by the shil- 
lings he had consigned to his 
_ pocket, to be confidential. So he 
went on to say that “he liked his 
late wicar very much, but he 
didn’t like the present one; nor 
more did a many more other 
‘people that he could name ; and 
he thought ita very great pity 
the old one should ever have 
died—but it was the law of 
natur’, and so he supposed there 
was no help for it.” 

Having arrived at this lucid 
conclusion, the old man took off 
his spectacles—wiped them—put 
them on again—aiid then regal- 
ed himself with another good 
luck at the stranger. 
“And where is your vicar’s 
house?” inquired this young 
gentleman. - ai 

D—7 


“Just round behind the church 
here, sir,” was the reply. “You 
see that stack of chimbleys above 
them trees? That’s it.” l 

“And that picturesque little 
cottage which I see yonder, in 
the other direction?’ continued 
the youug gentleman. 

«Thats Dahlia cottage,’ repli- 
ed the parish clerk. “Mr.and Mrs: 
Trevor lives there. 

«Ah, that’s where Mr:and Mrs. 
Trevor live? ejaculated the ex- 
quisite stranger: and then with 
his left hand upon his hip, the 
riding-whip to his mouth,and the 
quizzing-glass © stuck in} his 
right eye he stood contemplat- 
ing the cottage for upwards of a 
minute. f 

And al! this while the old clerk 
was surveying the young gentle- 
man; and he could not help 
thinking that there was a some- 
thing. strange but he could not 
exactly define what it was—in 
the mien or the costume, or the 
general appearance (he knew 
not which) of the exquisite 
stranger. 

“How Jong have those Trevors 
lived there? inquired the youug 
gentleman, at length breaking 
silence. i . 

“How long?” repeated Mr.Hog- 


-ben. “Well let me see, Tim Gafi- 


ney: was took up‘for sheep-steal- 
ing justclose upon twenty months 
ago— - pat 

The young gentleman could 
not help bursting out intoa mer- 


ry laugh, which was however so 


exceedingly musical that it seem- 
ed quite to charm the ears of the 
old maninstead of making him 
angry; for he gazed witha half 
smiling expression of countenan- 
ce upon the exquisite stranger. 
“«what on’ earth,” cried the la- | 
tter, “has Mr. Gaffney’s being 
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taken up for sheep-stealing to do. 
with the time that the Trevers 
have dwelt at that cattage?” 
«Why sir,” responded the part- 
sh clerk, “I remember it was on 
the very same day that Tim 
Gaffney was took to maidstone 
Mr.Trever comes to the village 
and takes Dahlia cottage—cause 
why, Irecollect the two things 
was talked of together in the par- 
our up at the Red Lion that 
same evening.” © 
i “And which event seemed to 
be looked-upor as the more im- 
portant?” inquired the stranger, 
with a smile which the old clerk 
thought was very pleasing, and 
which revealed two such pure, 
and perfect rows of ivory that 
Mr.Hogbon mentally ejaculated 
“ Them teeth has never chawed 
bakker!” $ 
“Why, you see sir, he contin- 
ued, speaking audibly- “the cot- 
tage had been shut up for ‘some 
time; and Mr. Fairbrass—that’s 
the owner of it sir—began to des- 
pair-of ever getting another ten- 
ant ;-when, lo and behold! one 
evening the Harlequin comes 
pnp 
“The Harlequin ? ” sald the 
young gentleman, dubiously. 
“ Yes, sir—that’s the coach 
which runs atwixt’ Maidstone 
and the Wells, So, when it 
comes in, Mr. Trevor comes 
along with it. He steps~ into 
_ the Red Lion; and he says, 
says he? ‘Where. does. Mr. Fa- 
_ irbrass live ? '— ‘That red brick 
house over the way, with the 
meat brass knocker,’ says the 
dlord says he.. Then away 
‘Trevor to Mr.Fairbrass. 
uve advertised in: yester- 
Times,’ says he, ‘a sweer 
willa containing eight 
vith every convenience,- 
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‘Besides kitchen and.. washus,’ 
says Fairbrass,—‘And a garding 
says Mr. Trevor, says he.—,Yes, 
and a garding,’ says Fairbrass 
says he. So then they go off 
together and look at it ; aud Mr. 
Trevor soon makes up his mind 
‘Pll take it,’ says he.—‘Werry 
good, ’ says Fairbrass. ‘ Rent 
forty pounds a year.’—, It's a 
bargin,’ says Mr. .Trevor.— I 
shall want references, or. a quar; 
ter in adwance, ’ says Fairbrass] | 
-- Thereupon Mr..Trevor pulls. | 
out his purse and pays a whole | 
twelvemonth in adwance doesn’t | 
even wait for the receipt, but | 
bids Fairbrass good day, and | 
mounts the Harlequin again | 
when it passes through on its | 
way to maidstone’ 

“Then the bargain was soon | 
settled? said the young stranger; | 
and this Mr.Treverseems avery | 
off handed person. Well, what 
next?” ie 

In two or three days the wag- 
gins comes with the.. furniture’, 
pursued Hogben;. ‘and every- 
thing was ‘soon in, apple-pie 
order. Then a poshay drives up | 
to Dahlia: -Cottage, and Mr. 
Trever hands out the beautiful- 
lest creture that ever was seen 
in Addington barring your pre- 
sence, sir—for you are certainly 
the Prettiest man that I ever see ^ 
come into the place: and there 
appeared to be something pecu- : 
liar or significant in the glance 
and tone of the old clerk. | 

“Dont mind me ” said the ex- 
quisite, somewhat’ impatiently 
“but goon. Your discourse in- 
terestsime. The lady I suppose 


was Mr.Trever ? -: 
_ “ Yes—Mr..-Trever’s wife re 
Joined the clerk “she’s quite the 
belle of the place. . D A 

“But she’s not visited I presu- 
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me?said the young gentleman 
I “Mean that —of course—living 
in this secluded manner——” 

“They don’t want to be 
wisited, and won't receive no 
company,” said the clerk. 
They might have been called 
upon by the gentle folks in the 
neighbourhood ; but they de- 
clined all society. . They gave 
it out by some means or another 
—ah! 1 remember! it was 
through the wicar when he had 
that explanation with them ; for 
of course it wasn’t till then that 
people thought of wisiting them : 
but when once - that explanation 
was given.—” 

‘What explanation ?” inquired 
the exquisite. 

«Why, you see, sir,” continu- 
ed the parish clerk, “ when the 
Trevors first came to live in the 
willage, there was many curious 
things said about ’em; and 
amongst others it was whispered 
that he lady wasn’t the genel- 
man’s wife. Well, time wore on 
—and about ten months ago Mrs. 
Trevor has,a baby. Now, a baby, 
sir, must be christened; and Mr. 
Trevor speaks to our wicar about 
it: but the wicar having heerd 
the report that was afloat, 
wouldn't register the child in the 
name of Trevor unless he fust of 
all saw the parent’s certificate of 
marriage.” ; 

“ Ahl” ejaculated the stranger. 
«And what then? {suppose it 
was rather -inconvenient.to pro- 
duce the certificate —eh ™? 

 «Jnconwenient? exclaimed 
Mr. -Hogben. “Not a hattom 


„of it! The certificate was forth- 


comin’ in no time.” 


“You mean to say that rae 


cried the young exquisite, sud- 


denly turning right round upon 
_the old clerk. 


Din 
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“To be sure I mean it, sir, But 
your manner is so singular—you 
gave a sort of start——’ 

“Tt was nothing my good man 
—only. a twinge which seized 
upon me.” i 

“ Ah! itis the roomatiz, sir. 
Pray take care of it! I was. laid 
up for three year——” 

“Never mind how long you 
were laid up!” interjected the 
young exquisite petulantly. “You 
were telling me that the certifi- 
cate was produced ?” 

“Of course it were,” rejoined 
the old man; “and then, assoon 
as our wicar saw. that they was 
raly married, he became all 
politeness—he offered to’ intro- 
duce Mrs. Pickstock——that’s 
his wife—to Mrs .Trevor, and to 
mention to all the other families 


_in the neighbourhood —” 


“ Well,” interjected the young 
exquisite: “and then it was, I 
suppose, that Mr. Trevor signifi- 
ed his desire to live in seclusion?” 

“Just so sir,” answered the 
clerk. 2 j 

“Well, but that certificate,” 
proceeded the. young stranger, 
on whose mind the discourse 
appeared. to be making an 


„impression which was something 


more than the mere casual in- 
terest that attends upon a pass- 
ing gossip: ‘fare you sure it was 
genuine one?” ake 

« Geniwine, sir?” cried the old 
man, in astonishment at the 
implied doubt. “ Do you think 
that Dr. Pickstock, with a red 
hood at his back, doesn’t know 
what a.geniwine certificate be ? 
In course he do l--and I rayther 
think-—but mind! I’m not sure—— 
leastways I. rayther think he 
know'd the incumbant’at which 
signed it, and in consequence 
his handwriting.” 


> 
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The young dandy 
profoundly ; and then he. 
“Did JOU REPRAN to see 
certificate?” 

ESR In course I did sir. Why, I 
was inthe westry at the time 
when Mr. Trevor produced it.’ 

« Good God ! how strange!” 

_ «What did ycu say, sirr”. 

“ Oh, nothing! I was only ask- 
ing if you happened to recollect 
‘where Mr. and Mrs. Trevor were 
married ?” . 3 

«Well, 1 don’t know that I 
can exactly remember the place, 
replied the clerk; ‘for of course 
I.didn’t. seize hold of the certifi- 

cate and examine it just for all 
_the world as if I thought it was 
a forgery ——” ; 
“A forgery ? Ah! by the bye,” 
said the young stranger, ‘‘such 
things are sometimes forged— 
are they not? We have heard 
of certificates of every kind being 
forged—-matrimonial, baptismal, 
buria]——” i i 
“You seem to be getting 
- excited, young sir,’ inter-rupted 
the parish clerk; and then, as he 
again Scrutinizingly surveyed 
_his querist, he went on to remark 
"L hope that |. haven’t been say- 
ing too much—the fact is, you 
have led me ,on—-your manners 
eee esiveting and then too 
there’s summut about you—a 
hair of distinction——and ‘raly it 
„has two or three times struck me 
__ that if them whiskers and must- 
_ashas was took away from your 
face, you’d be much more like 
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.. “My good friend,” interrupted 
the young exquisite, with crim- 

„son upon his cheeks,” never 


reflected 
he_ said, 
the 


PO 
ae 


mind what Ishould be like or 


what T should be not like :” then 
drawing out his purse, ‘he thence 


mi asian DNE r 
raced a sovereign; and plac- 
pe, C a é 
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ing. It in' the old man’s hand, he 
said, “ I feel that I ought to re- 
compense you well for all this 
tedious process of questionings 
to which I have subjected you. 
Keép on your hat, my worthy 
freind—it, is not for advanced 
years such as yours are to 
show so much deference to 
comparative youthfulness such 
as I can boast of, you have 
still something more to tell 
me. The certificate whereof we 
were speaking,—do you happen 
to remember the place where It 
was signed, and where conseque- 
ntly it is supposed Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor were married?” j 
“Supposed?” ejaculated Mr. | 
Hogben, catching at the’ word — 
which seemed ‘tothrow a doubt | 
upon that marriage altogether! | 
but then as he dropped the sov- , 
ereign into his waistorat-pocket, | 
| 


enn -iii 
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he said, “well it is not'for an old 
man like meto look too deep. in- | 
to motives. “You seem to be 
a young genelman-with “coat, 
veskit, and breeches—and that’s | 
enough | Well sir, ll] take you as 
sich. Berd) 

Now’ about ‘that there certifi- 
cate, rayther ‘think—but mind 
Pm 'not quite sure—it come from 
Southdale. ” j 

a 


“Southdale? To be sure! ”'eja- 
culated the young`'exquisite. at | 
is a village in Dorsetshire.” 

“Dorestshire, to be sure cried 
the oldman. “Pll take a davy 
that'was the county! But Ah!= 
and he now ‘glanced 
Dahlia cottage at-a little distance 
_The young gentleman turned 

his regards in the same direction 
and he beheld a‘lady approching, 
“That I presume, is Mrs.Trever 
_ “The’same; sir,” ejaculated Mt 
Hogben. « : - 4 
“Ahl by the bye, ” pursued’ the 
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exquisite, suddenly recovering 
all his off-hand self-possesion and 
easy ait ‘of indifference, “ you 
forgot to tell me what sort of a 
looking person Mr,Trevor isP", 
«He is a tall young man, sir 
with dark hair and eyes—very 
handsome—I should think his 
age may be something between 
five-and-twenty and thirty-——” 
“ Geyen-and-twenty |!” inter- 
jected the fashionable querist. 
“Why, one would think 
that you knew a much of 
these people as I do!” exclaim- 
ed the parish clerk, “ But I 
forgot ! It’s no business ef mine,” 
he immediately added, as the 
young gentleman again drew 
forth his purse, “You are pays 
ing me for my information,” 
continued the’ oldman, with a 
humiliated air; “and I must 
not say that my soul is my own. 
Well, sir, | dare say Mr. Trevor 
is about seven-and-twenty. 1 do 
not think he is in the. village at 
this moment—JI'm almost sure 
that I saw him atop of the 
Harlequin yesterday morning 


” 


‘Enough, old man I” ejaculat- 
ed the young exquisite. BI 
thank your for your informa- 
tion. The money I have al 
ready given you -was to pur- 
chase it. This additional sum 
is'to ensure your silence in res- 
pect to the questions that. have 
been putting to you:” 

Thus speaking, the delicately- 
gloved hands drew forth a cou- 
ple of-soverigns from the tiny 
bead purse with the silver slides 
—and with a friendly.nod the 
donor passed loungingly away 
from tne spot. - 

“Well,” said the old man to 
himself, as he very comfortably 
_ consigned the extra donation to 
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his- waistcoat-pocket, | which 
could have- stowed away a 


couple of hundred of them: if 
ever I saw aman that looked 
like a woman, you are the one;”’ 
He continued to weigh this 
reflection as the young exquisite 
strolled along the. path towards 
Mrs. Trevor; who was advanc- 
ing from the opposite direction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DISCOURSE AT THE GATE. 


MRS. TREVOR, who was 
dressed with that. simple ele- 
gance which invariably charac- 
terized her toilet was taking an 
evening walk, having seen her 
beloved infant consigned to its 
cradle of repose. Her eyes 
were bent downward--for she 
was thinking of her Alfred, who 
had departed from Addington 
on the preceding day, precisely 
as Mr. Hogben had informed 
the young stranger. Not that 
Ethel was unhappily pensive or 
gloomily thoughtful : because, 
after ‘the visit to London, up- 
wards of ten days back, she had 
every reason to be happy and 
contented at the proofs which 
Alfred had afforded her of his 
pecuniary prosperity. But he 
had again gone away for one of 
those periods of indefinite 
absence which were longer than 
the intervals that he devoted to 
her at Dahlia Cottage ; and she 
was thinking to herself how long 
the time might be ere his return. 

All of a sudden she heard foot - 
steps approaching ; and raising 
her.eyes, she beheld a fashion- 
ably-dressed young. gentleman 
contemplating her with his quiz- 
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zing-glass in ai style which at 
once struck her to be most super- 
ciliously impertinent: Ethel was 
virtue’ itseli—she’ was propriety 
personified => therefore, innocent 
and artless though she were, she 
was the veryfirst to feelany insult 
that might appear to be directed 
against her womanly modesty. 
Her immediate impulse now was 
to turn abruptly round and 
retreat to the cottage: but a 
second thought induced her to 
continue her way. Itstruck her 
in a moment that it was a 
species of! couduct'‘ which . she 
ought not to seem to recognise, 
and that it would be time 
enough to resent it‘if it assumed 
a more Ovett shape. Besides, it 
was still daylight—the sun had 
not as yet set—she caught a 
glimpse of the old parish’ clerk 
seated upon the’ church-yard 
stile at a little distance—and in 
the adjacent filed there were two 
or three labourers returning from 
their work. She therefore flatter- 
ed herself that the exceeding 
insolence of the fashionably- 
dressed stranger’s regards would 
be limited to its present bounds. 
“But she was mistaken. The 
young exquisite, still retaining 
his glass up to his eye, said in 
a taunting, jeering voice, “Oh | 
Oh! Mrs: Trevor—eh? Do let 
me have a look at: you! They 
Say you’ are: the belle of the 
place.” : Ar 
__Ethel’s countenance became 
crimson, and the fire of indigna- 
tion flashed from those beautiful 
A hazel eyes which were usually 
so clam and. soft in their expres- 
sion. TA a AI: cps 7 
A Jaugh which was’ strangely 
‘Musical in its mockery, rang from 
_ the lips of the young stranger, 
Si gee eo continued his way, appa- 
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. “Then you were inot wante 
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ntly satisfied with the amou, 
of insult which. he had ou 
thrown upon the amiable an 
inoffensive young lady. Nay 
more—he almost instantaneous] 
repented of it: for scarcely- ha} 
he hastened onward fifty yard! 
when he ejaculated with at 
expression of countenance whid, 
showed how angry he was wit), 
himself, “ Fool that I have beg. 
to interfere with the creature |?) 
Meanwhile poor Ethel’s sndde 
paroxysm of indignation hag 
yielded to one of deep menta 
distress; and she felt afflicted 
as ‘every modest woman dog 
under such circumstances, at the 
thought that her own appearance, 
and her'natural good intention 
should not have been sufficien 
to defend her from insult. : She 
could not continue her wall: she 
wished to be at home that. she 
might at least be shielded by it 
walls from the possibility d 
further aggression from the same 
quarter. She glanced around, 
the impertinent young coxcom 
as she naturally took: him to b 
was striking into another pat 
leading to the village; and thu: 
in'afew instants the open roa 
was left clear to her’ to see 
Dahlia Cottage. 7 
What was her surprise an 
how great was her joy, when on 
reaching her habitation. she be 
held Alfred himself coming forth 
to greet her! She flew towards 
him:—another moment and she 
was clasped in his arms! k 
“Oh, whata happy surprise 
dearest husband!” she fervidl 
exclaimed, 4 
“And equally happy for me,be 
loved Ethel, that I-am enable 
thus to returuto you for afe' 
days? -> a JA 
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n London so soon as you fan- 

jed?” ` 

“No,” he rejoined. “But good 
seavens, Ethel! how pale and agi- 
ated you arel Something has ha- 
pened! Good God! what is it? Do 
el] me!” 

“Nothing’ nothing,Alfred!” she 
sxclaimed: andshe nestled all 
the more closely to his bosom,as 
if to that of a beloved protector 
who had most unexpectedly re- 
turned at the very instant when 
his presence was invoked. 

“Do not say that it is nothing 
my dear girl!” interposed her hus- 
band. “You are all. trembling 
and quivering! Ethel, I- must 
know what this is! '’—and he 
himself now appeared to besized 
with much trepidation and emo- 
tion. 

-I cannot disobey you, Alfred, 
I must tell youthe truth when 
you thus adjure mel [have been 
insulted. ” x 

x “Insulted Ethel? echoed Tre- 

ver his. handsome ccuntenance 

flushing with indigation, “who 

would dare insult you? Tell me 
dearest! tell me! This is a point 
that I must know and must have 
cleard up!” ; 

= «Qh, do not for.an instant be- 
lieve Alfred,” said the young 
lady’grealy distressed, “that by 

any look on my part——” 


= “Good Heavens !|—no!” he ex^ 


claimed. “ Sooner would I be- 
lieve that the sun itself would 

cease to shine than: that you 
would fling a glance of encour- 
agement upon the libertine! Who 
has insulted you, &thel? 

A few words of explanation 
were quickly given; and then the 
youngiady added in an imporing 
tone as she saw the angry Start 

_ which her husband gave, “Oh do 
SS any notice ofit! It is 


a 


passed—and you are herel If 
you go—my God! there will be a 
erent I shudder when I think of 
it |” E 

“Ethel dearest !” cried Trevor, 
“be clam! be firm! There are 
insults which cannot be passed 
over—and this is one!. I must 
investigate it. The person whom 
you-have depicted must be some 
wretched fop across whose back 
I willlay a horsewhip, but who 
is by no means likely. to have 
the courage to meet meas a:man 
of honour! Ethel, do not. detain 
me! If | were a coward in such 
a.case, you would have a right 
to say that I do not love you P 

With these words,- Trevor 
imprinted a fervid though hasty 
kiss upon Ethel’s lips ; and: then 
he darted forth from the apart- 
ment. At the same time he 
caught down: his hat from .a peg 
in the ball, he snatched up a 
riding whip—and in a few mo- 
ments he was outside the garden 

ate. 

The dusk was now closing in: 
thesun had set—the twilight of 
the early part of May was re- 
deeming the landscape from a 
deeper obscurity. Trevor bent 
his hurried steps towards the 
village; for the cottage, be it 
remembered, was a little apart 
on the outskirt; and he soon 
caught sight of a person leaning 
against a gateand gazing in the 
direction of that cottage. 
glance at the appearance of the 
individual satisfed him that it 
was the very one of whom he was. 
in search and of whom Ethel 
had spoken. And now that young 
stranger himself, on catching a 
glimpse of Trevor, quickly avert- 
ed his regards; and bending 
forward over the gate, instead of 


leaning. with his back against it, 
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seemed suddenly to become very 
intent on surveying the field with 
which the gate itself communi- 
cated. é 

«Ah! ha!” thought the in- 
dignant Trevor to himself: “ he 
suspects that I'am one who has 
an account to settle with him! 
Hë pretends not to see me; he 
hopes I shall pass him by unre- 
cognised. He is evidently a 
coward.” 

Another moment, and Alfred 
was by the side of the young 
stranger at the gate. But now 
the exquisite appeared to be very 
far from being inspired by terror; 
and: turning slowly round, he 
again leant laungingly with his 
back to the gate, twirling his 
moustache with an air of 
supércilious defiance. There was 
something fell well calculated on 
the part of that feminine, foppish, 
yet inimitable representative of 
dandyism to enhance to the very 
utmost the indignation of the 
high-spirited Trevor; and hold- 
ing his whip in a menacing 
manner, he said, “ May I ask, 
sir, whether it was you who just 
now wantonly insulted a young 
lady whom you met at no great 
distance from: the church ?” 

The young exquisite made no 
answer ; but it struck Alfred that 
a low derisive laugh sounded 
from his lips. 3 

-“ By heaven, sir!” exciaimed 
Trevor, “the more you provoke 
me, the severer shall be the 


chastisement which I will inflict.. 


‘The amplest apology——” 
“Very well, then” said the 
young stranger; “Jet me make 
the apology to the lady herself, 
and in your presence.” 
Trevor was struck by the sound 


of the voice; he even gave a 


quick galvanic start: but in- 
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stantanéously regaining his self} 
possession, he mentally ejaculat) — 
ed, “The idea is ridiculous.) 
“No, sit,” he continued, 
speaking audibly; “ you shallj 
not be admitted into the presence 
of the young lady whom you so 
grossly insulted. You will apo-| 
logizeito me here-upon hisispot M 
“And if I refuse?” said the 
young exquisite coolly. i 
Again Trevor started at the 
sound of that voice: but again} 
feeling convinced that the sort off — 
suspicion it éngendered «was| 
ridiculous, he answered sternly,| 
“Ifyou refuse, I will lay this| 
whip across your back.” F- 
“Oh, indeed !” said the young} 
fashionable, still with ihe 
provoking coolness; and sticking} 
the quizzing-glass in his eye, hef 
added, “But, you see, I also > 
carry a whip; and perhaps If 
may know how to use it as well 
as yourself.” iS 
While he was thus speakiug,he | 
lounged against the gate in such 
a posture,that whatsoever remai- 
ned of the twilight defined his| 
profile completely to the view of | 
Alfred Trevor. This gentleman |- 
contemplated that profile with a 
growing interest that rapidly in- 
creased into consternation and 
dismay: but all in a moment the 
exquisite averted his face again-- 4 
and Trever with an infinet sense: 
of relief, ejaculated to himself | 
“ Pshaw!itis preposterous!” | 
“Now;sir,? continued the young | 
Stranger, “you have not ans | 
wered my last remark. I said} 
that I also carried a whip—and 1} 
warn you that if you touch me) 
with yours, I will thrash you | 
soundly with mine.” aint 
„This time the voice sounded | 
differently from before; and Tre | 
vor,still smarting under the sense | 
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of the insult offered to Ethel, ex- 
‘claimed, “The matter must be se- 
ttled in another way. If you refuse 
as agentleman to apologize re- 
member that there are such 


things as pistols.” 


The fashionable stranger burst 
out into the merriest laugh—a 
laugh as musical and as silvery 
as. that which had ere now so 
completely ravished the ears of 
the old parish clerk,—a laugh 


that was clear as metallic sound 


rippling flow of 


y 
X 


= length suddenly 


_ said, ‘‘ Well, l 


of 


—as pure and.as gushing as the 
a streamlet. 
“Again did Trevor give a quick 
galvanic start: again did his 
eyes scrutinizingly survey the 
features of the young stranger,— 
whom, however, he began to 
look upon as very far from being 
a stranger to him; and then, as 
suspicion became conviction, he 
said ina hollow tone and with 


dismayed looks, ‘‘My God! is 
it really you ?” 
“Yes—tis 1,” answered the 


disguised lady—for such she in- 
deed was, as the reader has no 
doubt already full well surmised: 


and now she spoke altogether in 


her natural voice, which she had 
previously disguised as much as 
possible. “Yes—'tis I, Herbert!” 
A groan came from the lips of 
Trevor — and he staggered 
against the gate for support. At 
recovering his 
self-possession, he assumed an 
air of haughty defiance ; and he 
confess that I 
keep a mistress here. I know not 
by what accident you may have 
discovered it: but atall events 
you can now judge for yourself 
whether 1 have not studied to 
envelope the fact in so much my- 
stery as to avoid creating a 
scandal in the world. I am not 
the only man who is thus crimi- 
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nal, if actual fault there be in it: 
and perhaps you would do well 
to let the affair continue shroud- 
ed in this obscurity ?” 

“Oh, Ethel is your mistress— 
eh?” said the lady, in an ironical 
tone. “Judging by her appea- 
rance, Dorsetshire may boast of 
very beautiful women-and South 
dale perhaps may produce the 
loveliest of all.” 

Trevor became ghastly pale, 
all his hardihood and assurance 
forsook him in a moment; and 
again staggering against the 
gate, it was also again in a 
hollow voice that he said, “Why 
those allusions? whatis it that 
you know? Speak out, I entreat 
you! At all events let there be 
thorough understanding between 
us 1” 

“You ask me what I know,” 
said the lady ; “and I reply that 
I know all! It was not for noth- 
ing that I was just now engaged 

in an hour’s chat with the garru- 
lous old parish clerk——’ 

« Ah!»—and Trevor at once 
understood to what extent the 
revelation of Mr. Hogden 
might have gone, and how 
far he himself was compromised 
thereby. ‘Now permit me to 
offer a few words of explanation,” 
he went on to ‘observe. “Doubt- 
less the clerk spoke to you ofa 
marriage certiicate——" 

“Precisely so. He was in the 

e vestry when you displayed that 
certificate to the vicar.” 

“Oh! and you can doubtless 


comprehend,” ejaculated Trevor. 


‘how to satisty the scruples of 
that clergyman, who refused to 
christen the infant ina particular 
name until he received a certain 
proof—you can comprehend, I 
say, how I manufactured a certi- 
ficate—’ : 


I 
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“Ah! was it so?” ejaculated the 
lady, who did notseem prepared 
for this explanation: and then 
she murmured to herself. “ Well 
it may be so |” > 

“Jt was comparatively easy,” 
continued Trevor, “to cheat the 
vicar with a fabricated certificate 
—the offence was a very venial 
one—it injured nobody—where- 
as, on the other hand, it saved 
certain feelings from being too 
deeply wounded—” 

“Enough, Herbert ! enough l". 
interjected the lady. “ You need 
not tell me how considerate you 
have been on account of the 
feelings of that woman !” 

Trevor started, and an angry 
flush passed over his counten- 
ance; for he keenly and poign- 
antly felt the terrible insult 
which was thus suddenly level- 
led against his Ethel. But he 
knew himself to be powerless to 
avenge it: he even felt that it 
would be imprudent to notice it 
more thanhe had involuntarily 
done; and he said in as quiet a 
tone as he could command. “ I 
will see you to-morrow; and 
whatsoever you may wish to be 
done under existing circumstan- 
ces—whatsoeyver stipulations you 


- have to make——” 


“Not to-morrow,” said the 
lady. “I shall not be in London.” 

“Where then shall you be? 
Are you going to——” 

“Tam going on a little jour- 
ney,” she interrupted him, 
“which will perhaps occupy me 


_ for two or three days.” 


“ Ahl a journey?’ said Trevor. 
“And might I venture to inquire 


whither you are thus going ? Not 


that I assert the remotest right to 

control your actions--no nor 

even to question them——” 
“Oh, there is no secret,” inter- 


jected the lady, in respect to the 
journey which I am about to 
undertake. I am going into a 
county where you passed a few 
months some two years ago; 
and it was no wonder,” she ad- 
ded, throwing a tincture of irony 
into the silver melody of her 
voice that you should have — 
written up at the time to tell 
me what a delightful neighbour- 
hood it was—how much you 
were enjoying yourself, and how 
happy you were——” 

“Ah! I understand the allu- 
sion,” said Trevor. “In plain 
terms, you mean that you are 
going into Dorsetshire ?” 

“Tam. It will be a nice trip.” 

“And—and—which part of 
Dorsetshire?” faltered forth Tre- 
vor. 

“ Oh, Southdale of course,” 
rejoined the lady. 

Trevor reflected for a few mo- 
ments; and then, in a voice. 
which again sounded hollow 
even to his own ears, and with 
pale careworn looks, he said, 
“You are determined to follow 
this up to the very uttermost. 
Well, | confess that I am in your 
power. And-now deal with me 
as you will.” 

“Ah, then, you propose to 
save me the journey into Dorset- 
spire?” cried the lady. “Well, 
this is very kind of you, and 
shall be duly taken into account. 
‘We may therefore meet to-mor- 
row, as you have just now pro- 
posed—and you will then have 
the kindness to Sign a certain 
paper which I shall in the mean- 
while have drawn up.” 
_“Yes—any thing! everything!” 
ejaculated Trevor, with a tone 
and look of grateful eagerness. 
Name any thing else that you 
will—anything that I can do—» 
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' «J do not know that there will 
be anything else,” answered the 
lady coolly and carelessly. “And 
now farewell.” 

With these words she saunter- 
ed away from the spot; ancl 
Trevor remained leaning against 
the gate giving way to his pain- 
ful reflections. The dusk was 


` deepening around him : but, Oh! 
. if any one could have beheld his 


features at that moment, they 
would have revealed an expres- 
sion of almost mortal anguish— 


_ betraying the intensity of the 


affliction which had seized upon 
his soul. At length he began 
slowly to retrace his way to the 
cottage, exerting efforts that 
were well-nigh preter-human 
to master his feelings and com- 
pose his looks. 

Meanwhile the disguised lady, 
instead of entering the village, 
struck off into a path which di- 
verged from the commencement 
of the little street; and ata dis- 
tance of about a hundred and 
fifty yards up that narrow shady 
lane a borse and gig were stand- 
ing; while a man, who was in 
charge of the equipage, lay upon 
the grassy bank, smoking his 
pipe. On hearing approaching 
footsteps, he rose up; and as he 
beheld the seeming young gentle- 
man emerge from the surround- 
ing obscurity, he exclaimed, 
“Why, sir, I thought you was 
never coming 

“I have been 
longer than I anticipated,” re- 
plied the lady.. “But I told you 
at the outset that you were to 
wait, no matter how long—-and 
that you should be liberally re- 
warded.” : 

“ Oh, I wasn’t afeerd of that, 
sir,” said the man, who had the 


air of an ostler in a somewhat 


detained much. 
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decayed and seedy state. 

„The lady took her seat in the 
gig, observing, “ We shall soon 
accomplish the dozen miles bet- 
ween this and Maidstone.” 

““Werry soon, sit,” said the 
man, as he took the driver's 
seat ; and then flicking his horse 
with the whip, he added. “ The 
mare isa good’un, and gets over 
the ground in deuced good 
style.” 

The equipage sped along; 
and about half an hour passed 
during which the disguised lady 
was almost completely absorbed 
in her reflections; and she 
occasionally acknowledged with 
a monsyliable the remarks 
which the man went on making 
in a garrulous strain upon the 
weather, the crops, the horse that 
he had ever had anything to do 
with in the course of his life— 
and they were not a few. 

The idea presently began to 
creep into the mind of the dis- 
guised lady that the road was 
narrower and more lonely than 
when she had pursued it on 
coming from Maidstone two OF 
three hours previous. She there- 
fore began to look about her ; 
and as the moon wasnow com- 
ing out with all its argentine 
brilliancy, the landscape was 
sufficiently lighted to enable her 
to contemplate all objects within 
a certain distance. The longer 
she surveyed the features of the 
scene, the more was she convin- 
ced that it was a different route 
which was being taken, from that 
by which she had been brought to 
Addington. But then, might it 
not be a nearer one. She was 
determined to put the question. 

“J suppose,” she said, with 
an ssumed air of confidence 
“that this bye-lane affords a shor- 
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ter cut than the regular road ?” 

“Eh?” said the man, eyeing 
the lady askance. “Ain’t this 
the main road ?” 

She felt as if her heart were 
leaping up into her mouth as the 
conviction smote her that the 
man had some nefarious purpose 
in view ; and she now for the first 
time remarked the sinister ex- 
pression of his countenance. She 
swept her eyes around: she be- 
held some building in the dis- 

tance ahead—and her resolve 
z was in a moment taken. She 
would wait till she got opposite 
that building, and then she 
i would suddenly throw herself 
i out of the gig—or else desire the 
man to stop on some pretext-- 
anything, in short, so as to place 
herselfin the way of invoking 
protection or assistance. But 
in order to conceal her design, 
She said in a careless tone, “Oh, 
lt thought this might be a bye- 
road ; but as I have never travel- 
led it before to-day, ’tis no won- 
der that I should be mistaken.” 
Again the man eyed her ask- 
= ance: but he said nothing. 
r The road now went down a 
= gradual descent into a valley, 
4 through the bottom of which 
- meandered a stream, which look- 
ed like an enormous serpent 
Shining like quicksilver beneath 
__ the rays of the bright moon: The 
_ disguised lady now perceived 
_ that the river passed close by 
_ the very building which she was 
keeping in view; and as the 
-81g approached it still nearer,she 
“conjectured from the shape and 
Position of the edifice that it must 
_ be a water-mill. - 
“It was down there,” said the 
an, pointing with his whip, 
hat the young o‘oman was mur- 
red by her sweetheart _ three 
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Murded ?” ejaculated the 
lady, with a cold shudder. 

“VYes—and ever since the old 
mill has been shut up——” 

“Shut up?” echoed the lady, 
her cherished hope suddenly 
vanishing, and dismay seizing 
upon her. p 

“Yes—didn’t Isay shut up? 
demanded the man, whose tone 
and demeanour seemed to be- 
come every instaat more threa- 
tening and sinster. “Well, sir, 
as I was saying, ever since the 
mill has been shut up the folks 
say it hasbeen haunted by the 
ghost of the young o’oman 
which was so cruelly murdered 
by the miller’s man. But ghost or 
no ghost, it wouldn’t prevent me 
from going into the mill if I 
wanted to doso; and whether in 
the middle of the day or the 
middle of the night it would be 
all one to Tim Gafiney.” 

An jaculation of mingled as- 
tonishment and affright burst 
from the lips of the disguised 
l ady; for she linstantaneously re- 
collected that this was che very 
name which the old parish cleric 
had mentioned in a manner that 
had elicited from her lips a peal 
ot such musical laughter.A wild 
terror now seized upon her: her 
brain appeared to reel: She 
knew not what course to adopt 
—when all in a moment the 
man pulled in the horse, just 
as the gig reached the middle 


of a bridge which spanned ‘the 
Stream. s 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MILL. 


“WHAT are you going to do?” 
asked the lady in an almost dying 
voice. 

“Why, there’s no use in min- 
cing the matter for another mo- 
ment,” replied Gaffney. ‘You've 
shown so much curiosity about 
this mill here, that Pm going to 
treat you toa look atthe inside 
of it. 

A cry of terror pealed forth from 
‘the lady’s lips—and she made an 
effort to spring out of the gig but 

it failed, for her arm was instan- 
‘taneously seized upon by the 

strong vigorous grasp of Tim 
‘Gaffney, who at the sane time ex- 
‘claimed, in a threatening voice 
and witha terrible oath, “If you 
try to run away I'll do for you as 
sure as the millers man did for 
“the poor girl in the mill close by. 
= The unfortunate lady was now 
paralyzed with horror and though 
the ruffian released her arm 
‘from the vice-like grasp in which 
for a few moments he had clutch- 
ed it, yet she dared not renew the 
attempt to save herself by flight; 
for hesaw that she was indeed 
= completely in his power. He coolly 
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rated through the lady’s brain. 
In afew moments she distinctly 
heard the sound of a door open- 
ing somewhere about the pre- 
mises; for the gig had halted 
close by the old mill, which, con- 
sisting of a mass of woodwork 
all tarred over, had a gloomy and 
ominous appearance. The lady 
now felt convinced that Gaffney 
was summoning other ruffians to 
his assistance; and the dread 
idea struck her that they might 
not prove so merciful in respect 
to her lifeas he had proclaimed 
himself to be. 

“ For heaven’s sake, drive on; 
or else let me go!” she said in 
an imploring voice. ‘‘ Tell me- 
what you require. My purse—my 
jew ellery——’” 

“Hold your tongue, young 
lady |!” exclaimed Gafiney, now 
for the first time showing by his 
speech that he was aware of her 
real sex. 

At this moment a man was 
seen crossing a plank which lay 
above a stream branching off 
from the river; for that plank 
formed a means of communica- 
tion betwixt the road and the 
mill. As this individual emerged 
from the obscurity, the lady, 
whose terrified looks were rapid- 


drew forth and displayed-a brace fiy thrown upon him, perceived 


“of pistols, at the same time remar- 
king, “your best plan is to be 
quiet and do as you're bid.” 
“My God! would you ‘murder 
 me?"faltered out the unhappy lady 
E «Jf I wanted to doit, Ishould 
-nt have taken the trouble to give 
ïou any sort of warning to be 
quiet,” responded Tim Gafiney : 
‘but 1 should have done the 
_ business at once.” 
He now whistled in a peculiar 
_ Manner; and the sound, which 
was very loud and shrill, penet- 


that he was a middle-sized, 
stoutly-built fellow, dressed in a 
velveteen shooting jacket and. 
dark trousers ; and he carried a 
thick stick in his hand. 

“Now then, Bill, look alive!” 
said Gaffney. “‘ There’s one of 
the fair sex dressed upas a maul 
Now then, young lady, you get 
out and follow my friend Bill 
Bax; and he'll introduce you 
into the mill, where I shall have 
the pleasure of joining you as 
soon as l’ve put the trap into the 
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use——” q 
ON l—go with him? Into 


the mill?” shrieked the lay. No 
no! you may kill me first 1” 
Another terrible oath came 
from Tim Gaffney’s lips as he 
exclaimed, “You shall go, young 
lady! or else”’—and he again 
produced his pistols, “Take 
my advice, and don’t have 


- none of your nonsense. I tell you 


again we don’t want your life: 
but we want your money—and 
that we mean to have.” 

“ Then take it! take it!” cried 
the lady, presenting her purse, 
‘which she tore forth from her 
pocket with all the vehemence of 
nervous haste. z 

“No one ever t 
refuse a good offer,” said Bill 
Bax, as he took the purse from 
the hand of the disguised lady, 
whom he had been attentively 
contemplating for the last few 
minutes. “But you must come 
along with me all the same— 
cause why, there’s a little paper 
you must just sign inside the 
mill. Isn’t that the dodge, Tim?” 

“Tt is,’ answered Gafiney ; 


“and ifthe lady stands talking 


and bothering any longer in the 
‘middle of the road, I’m hanged 
if I don’t put an’end to the whole 
business at once by blowin’ her 
brains out!’ 

“You swear that my life is 
safer” demanded the lady, regain- 
ing some portion of her lost self- 
possession as she perceived the 
absolute necessity of yielding 
obedience to the ruffians who 
had her in their power. 

“I've told youso more than 
once,” replied Tim Gaffney. 

‘Lead on,” said the disguised 
lady to Bill Bax; “and I will 
follow.” 

“Well, I rather think you had 
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ought to` 


“had a candle close at hand ;| 


shallow complexion, large over- | 


a 


better go in front, ma’am,” said 
that individual: and he just 
examined for a moment the knob 
at the end of his bludgeon, as if 
significantly to let the captive] 
know that it might be dangerous 
for her to make the slightest» 
attempt at escape. i 

Without another word -the 
lady began to cross the plank; 
and she reached a little low door 
opening into the mill. It stood) 
ajar; and Bill Bax. who had 
followed her closely, told her to} 
push it. She did so;and he 
then bade her walk in. Butshe 
stopped short. Within the place 
a deep darkness prevailed; and} 
the lady’s heart was smitten with} 
terror at the idea of crossing that} 
threshold. 

“Move on!” said Bax gruffly,| 
atthe same time pushing herini 
from behind, so that she was 
perforce compelled to enter the | 
building. 

He was close at her heels ; she 
heard the door shut; and now | 
she was entombed in the most 
stupendous darkness, in the | 
midst ef which she was alone} 
with that ruffan! So dire al- 
terror seized upon her that her 
quivering limbs were about to 
give way and fail completely, 
when the sharp crack of a lucifer- 
match sounded upon her ears | 
and a light flamed upon her view. fà 


oh 


lt appeared that the man Bax 


t 
1 


and the lady felt as if a great} 
weight were all in a moment | 
liited from her mind. She glan- |’ 
ced upon the’ fellow’s face; he | 
was a middle-aged man, with a | 


hanging eyebrows, and a very | 
wide mouth. Ugly almost to a 
tepulsiveness, his appearance | 
Was even more sinister than 
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hat of his friend and accomplice 
rim Gaffney. Novertheless, as 
e was now lighting a candle, 
nstead of preparing to murder 
jer in the dark, the lady felt 
onsiderably reassured ; and the 
jope arose within her that her 
ife was indeed safe and that her 
iberty could only be compro- 
nised for a short time. 

She looked around: she was 
ina little passage, whence a 
steep narrow staircase led up- 
ward, a rope serving asa substi- 
lute for a handrail. 

“Go on, ma'am, if you please,” 
said Bax, whose voice was 
naturally surly in its tone, and 
whose mode of speaking was 


coarse and peremptory. “I've 
lighted this here candle for your 
accommodation; and you'll 


therefore have the goodness to 
make use of it without any more 
delay.” 

She ascended the staircase, 
and then found herself in a room 
where there were portions of the 
huge massive machinery of the 
mill ; and stil! Mr. Bax, who kept 
close at her heels, bade her 
move on. She traversed the 


room, at the opposite extremity ` 


of which there was a door; and 
this led into another compart- 
ment where there was another 
ascent of steps. These the dis- 
guised lady mounted: another 
room was reached—and then a 
complete labyrinth of places 
formed by different portions of 
the machinery, was threaded, 
‘until a light wasseen emanating 
from a door that stood half open. 
“Now,” said Bax, with a grim 
Smile, “let me do the honours of 
my own house. Walk in: though 
‘it isn't everybody that would 
introduce such a dashing young 


Park as you are to one’s wife.” 
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“Thus speaking, Bax led the 
way into a room, where there 
were some few little articles of 
furniture—such as a bed, a table, 
three or four chairs, some cro- 
kery, and culinary articles. A 
woman of an aspect even more 
repulsive than that of Mr. Bax 
himself rose up from her seat as 
soon as the door opened ; and as 
her husband whispered some- 
thing in her ear, she immediately 
began to contemplate the dis- 
guised lady with wonder and. 
curlosity. 

“Well, it wouldn’t have struck 
me at first,” she said, “unless you 
had given me the hint,”—and 
she turned towards her husband. 
“But what does it mean ?” 

“You'll see all about it pre- 
sently,” answered Bax. “Tim’s 
here.” 

“Oh, then, that was 
whistle?” said the woman. 

Bax nodded an affirmative ; 
and the disguised lady thought 
to herself, “Then it must be a 
complete gang of ruffians into 
the midst of whom I have fallen. 
God help me P” 

Still, however, she hugged the 
belief that her life was safe ; for 
there was something reassuring 
in the presence of a female, even 
though it was as repulsive a 
specimen of the sex as Mrs. Bax. 

“ Sit down and make yourself 
at home, ma’am,” said the man, 


his 


‘as he extinguished the candle 


which he had brought in his 
hand, for there was another 
burning on the table. “You 
see,” he continued, “it don’t do 
‘to have much light. The people 
in the neighbourhood have 
already seen it more than once 

Fo $ 


“ Well, Bill, and so much the 
better |” ejaculated his. wife ; for 


bind her to silence. 
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they spread the report that the 
mills haunted, and so no one 
comes to interfere with us.” 
“Ah! but if a, light was seen 
burning regularly,” rejoined 
Bax, “there might be some of 
the farmers in the neighbourhood 
that wouldn’t exactly believe it 
was the doing of ghosts, and 
would come with a dozen or so 
of their men to root out whoever 
they might find here. For they 
would soon get it- into their 
heads that there was tramps, or 
thieves secreted in the old mill. 
“ Well, well,” said the woman, 
“ you've taken precaution enow 
with them shutters all covered 
over with browa paper pasted 
over every cranny and crevice. 
—But I say,” she added, sudden- 


‘ly lowering her tone and draw- 


ing her husband a little aside ; 
are we tight to talk in this way 
in the presence of the stranger ?” 
“Oh, I daresay there is no 
harm in it? replied Bax. ‘ You 
know that Tim Gaffney is a 
shrewd wide awake fellow; and 
he wouldn’t have brought the 
lady here unless he had some 
strong hold over her and could 
However, 
we shall see ina few minutes. 
He has just gone-to put the horse 
and gig up in the shel.” ; 
While the man and woman 
were whispering, the disguised 
lady watched them with the 


intensest anxiety, though she did. 


not appear to be doing so; for 
every movement and every look 
aye, and every word that she 


might by any Possibility catch, 


was Of importance to one in her 
situation. At length footsteps 
were heard approaching — Bax 
hastened to open the door—and 
Tim Gaffney made his appear- 
ance. i 
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“What a confounded breaks 
neck place it is to grope one- f- 
way about in the dark!" he} 
grumbled forth. ‘“Howsomever, 
its dangerous to have a light. 
Now, Bill, put out the bingo and 
let’s get to business.” l 

The disguised lady gave a f 
sudden start; for she thought) 
that the word “bingo” might f 
possibly be a synonym forf — 
“candle,” and that therefore the | 
extinction of the one remaining į 
light was contemplated. On this | 
score, therefore, her mind was | 
relieved when she saw Mr. Bax | 
open small cupboard and take | 
out a bottle of brandy and some } 
glasses. 1 

“Do you do anything in this | 
way, maam?” asked Tim | 
Gaffney, as he filled one of the | 
glasses. ; 

Notwithstanding the circum: p 
stances in which she was placed, — 
the disguised lady averted her 
looks in disgust from the ruffian | 
who thus addressed her; and | 
then, in a tone of sudden excite- | 
ment, she exclaimed, “ Keep me | 
not in suspense! tell me why f 
you have brought me hither! | 
What is it that you demand? | 
what paper is it thar I am to | 
sign? or was that only a pretext” | 

“ We didn’t want no pretext,” | 
replied Gaffney, “when we had- 
got you so completely in our 
power. But now, ma’am, we will =f 
get to business. We are no more | 
inclined for any unnecessary | 
delay than you are. So in order | 
to make a beginning just tell us 
your name.” 

“My name? No, you cannot | 
want to know it.” at 

“Very well, keep it to your- | 
self,” responded Tim Gaffney: 1 
‘but if you don’t choose to Jet } 
us see your name at the bottom f- 
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of a cheque, you must put itin- 


gide a note that you will have to 


‘ee ate eee ee 


_togged out 


write to some friend, ordering 
that five hundred guineas are 
to be given to the bearer and 
no questions asked.” 

“ Yes—I will do this,” answer- 
ed the lady; and it was almost 
with a tone of cheerful gaiety 
that she spoke. ‘I will write a 
letter to my bankers——But they 
live in London, remember |‘ 

“ So much the worse for you,” 
remarked Gafiney. “ Have you 

o friend in the neighbourhood 


fo whom you could apply ?” 


“None,” answered the disguis- 
ed lady. “Iam a perfect stran- 
ger in this part of the country.” 

“Well, then,” pursued Gaffney, 
“it must be a letter: upon your 
London bankers. I will lose no 
time in running up to London— 
Pil undertake to be at the bank 
the moment it opens to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock; and 
then — let me see?— by one 
o'clock in the afternoon Pll be 
back here again. I can use the 
rail all the way from London to 
Chatham——” : 

“Good heavens,” exclaimed 
the lady, “you surely do not- 
mean me to stay here until you 
return ?” 

“In course we do,” answered 
Gaffney, “Why, seeing you 
in this style, 1 took 
you for ashrewd, cunning, wide- 
awake kind of a young lady ; and 
therefore | am surprised to find 


that you think us such precious 


flats as to part with you betore 
we get hold of the ransom-moncy- 


Nothing of the sort! Here you 
stay till it's paid |” 


“ But you shall see the letter, 
all except my signature ?” cried 
the lady ;. “and I will pledge 


= myself in the most solemn man- 


— 
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ner not to give any counter-in- 
structions !” i 

“lt won't do, ma'am,” said 
Tim. Gefiney: and Bill Bax 
shook his head in a knowing 
manner at the same time. “ We 
daresay you are a young lady 
of honour: but we'd rather not 
trust to mere promises. Mrs. Bax 
will do her best to make you 
comfortable; and after all, it’s 
only a little temporary incon- 
venience to which you are going 
to be put.” : 

The lady was perfectly dis- 
mayed at the idea of having to 
pass a night in that gloomy 
place and with such dreadful 
people: she almost wrung her 
hands in despair; and after a 
few moments’ bewildering re- 
flection, she exclaimed, “ Take 
all my. jewellery! Here is my 
watch! —it cost fifty guineas !— 
here ismy chain— here are my 
rings! See! these are diamonds ! 
—and 1 swear most solemnly 
that their value is not less than 
two hundred pounds !” 

“Oh, but we meant to have 
them into the bargain,” said Tim 
Gaffney. “ The ransom-money is 
quite another thing. And now 
please to observe, ma’am, that 
the more you delay the business 
the longer you'll have to-remain 
in this place.” 

« You shall not keep me here!” 
she cried, starting up in feverish 
excitement from the seat which 
she had taken. “Iinsist upon 
being restored to liberty ! There 
are all my jewels! Now let me 
depart! Do not drive me to 
desperation! I will rend the 
entire place wich my screams | 
I will shriek on and on until 
succour comes! Do you hear 
me?” : 

« Į hear ma’am,” said Tim 


‘she exclaimed : 
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coolly; “but you’re only wasting 
precious time in mere idle talk. 
Look here |” 

He went to a corner of the 
room, stooped down, and 
catching hold of an iron ring rat- 
sed a trap-door. 

“There!” he said; ‘that goes 
right down to the grouud-floor: 
there isno break between! It’s 
-where the sacks used to be hois- 
ted up and down. Here’s the 
rope still. So you see ma’am that 
if you made any inconvenient 


„notice you could be very quickly 


disposed of.” 

The unhappy lady recoiled in 
horror from the dark mouth of 
the abyss; and Tim Gaffney,clo- 
sing trap-door, returned to his 
seat, refilled his glass, and inqui- 
red coolly, “wel!, how is it to be?’ 

“They would notdare take 
my lifel? thought the lady to her- 
self: “it would be such a needless 
crime” —then speaking in an 
audible manner, she said, “I will 
not submit to your terms! I have 
given you my purse and my 
jewels but I will give now no 
more! Let me depart.” 

“Nay, young lady—this non- 
Sense won’t do with us, replied 
Gaffney, producing a pistol from 
his pocket. 

“Are you not afraid that 
punishment will overtake you,” 
E “do you not 
think that you would do well to 
conciliate me somewhat? Let 
me depart—and I swear most 
solemnly that I will not merely 
send you five hundred guineas 
to any address that you may 
name, but I will also keep the 
seal of silence on my lips in 
teference to the whole proceed- 
ings | But if on the other hand 
you drive me to extremes does 
it not occur to you that I may 
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prove vindictive 

“ That’s enough, young lady!” 
interrupted Tim Gafiney : “ you 
don’t seem to comprehend how 
the matter stands—and therefore 
I must tell you. If we were 
afraid of your peaching against 
us—giving a description of our 
persons—and having us adver- 
tised, or what not,—why, we 
would very soon put you out of 
the way. But that is not our 
game!—for you won’t say a 
word about this adventure, for 
your own sake! We know. 
were quite safe on that score, 
A young and handsome lacy, 
going gallivanting about the 
country in man’s clothes, isn’t 
after any good: and such being 
the case, you’ll keep the whole 
matter to yourself. . Perhaps you 
have a husband ora father; or 
a brother, or some one that you 
would not dare have the thing 
known to. As soon as I dis- 
covered that you wasa lady in 
disguise, I thought to myself that 
you must be rich, and perhaps of 
distinction. At all events I knew 
it was a perfect safe game that 
I meant to play; and that’s all 
about it. But, pon my soul, you 
are so well got up, ma’am, in 
that dandified dress—that I 
really did not at first suspect you 
was anything but what you 
seemed—a very pretty young 
gentleman—until just as we were 
getting close into Addington— 
and then, if you remember, I - 
happened to touch you on the 
bosom with my elbow as you 
was Sitting by my side in the 
gig ; and then you drew back so 
suddenly, that what with one 


thing and another I suspected ‘a 


the truth. But come! all this is- 
mere idle talk, and 
Passing.” 


time is | 


s 


2 


ing establishment in 
= — Pay the bearer five hundred 
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“You refuse to suffer me to 

leave this place?” demanded 
the Jady. 

«We have already told you 
as much,” responded Gaffney. 

“J will send youa thousand 

uineas instead of five hundred, 
jf you will let me go!” 

“Jf you hold out:much longer, 
we shall make the ransom- 
money a thousand guineas inst- 
ead of five hundred.” 

The lady again literally 
wrung her hands in despair ; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty 
she could prevent herself burst- 
ing into tears and giving vent 

to a flood of passionate weeping. 

“Good God!” she cried, “do 
put faith in me! do trust in me, 
I conjure you! You, who are 
of my own sex,” she. continued, 
turning towards Mrs. Bax, “will 
surely take compassion upon 
me?” 

The woman shook her head ; 
and Tim Gafiney said, ‘Now, 
ma’am, be kind enough to finish 
the business at once. From this 
place you shall not stir until our 
conditions are fulfilled. Have 
you got any writing-paper, 
Bill?” 

“Well, its as much as Ihave,” 
responded the man. “How- 
somever n 

“There is a sheet of paper, @ 
new pen, and a piece of sealing- 

~ wax in the cupboard!” exclaimed 
the woman. 

_ She produced the articles ; and 
the disguised lady, seeing that 
there was no help for it, prepared 
to write the letter. Witha deep 
sigh she took up the pen and she 
wrote these lines, addressing 
them to a certain eminent bank- 

the Strand: 


= . ve . 
guineas, without asking any 


Na a? 


questions, and without a mo- 
ment’s delay. To convince you 
that the signature is genuine, Í 
will mention the fact that the 
last cheque which I drew was on 
the 2nd of the present month.” 

“There! she said, passing 
the letter to Tim Gafiney: “ you 
may now read what I have 
written before I append my 
signature.” 

“Tt is all right,” said Tim. 
“And now, although I don’t 
want to see what name it is, yet 
you will please to write it in 
such a way that I may tell from 
this distance that you put no- 
“thing else in the letter except 
your name. There! that’s” right 
he added, as the disguised lady, 
taking back the paper, affixed” 
her autograph.. 

She then folded up the letter 
carefully; and she sealed- it 
with one of the rings which she 
had just taken from her fingers, 
and which bore a crest. 

“Now,” said Tim, “I hope 
youve made sure, ma’am that 
this money will be paid and 
that I shan't get into any 
trouble by presenting the letter 
not with standing the orders 
you have given inside. Because 
look you, mawam—l’m going to 
take certain precautions; an 
therefore if you are playing me 
any trick—or if you hope that 
this letter will lead to my arrest, 
you had better think well of it 
before it is too late. Bill,” he 
continued, turning to his ac- 
complice Bax; “J shall take Jack 
Peppercorn up to London with 
me. Ifalls well, you'll see me 
here again to-morrow at about 
one o'clock in the afternoon. But 
if there’s anything wrong with 
me, you'll see Jack instead; and 
then you'll be guided by circum- 
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stances. For don’t you see, ma’- 
am,” he added, again addres- 
sing himself to the lady, “if Tam 


forward as a witness against 
me.” as 

“I thought you just now said,” 
interjected the lady, “that you 
felt strong enoughin your own 
position, because you were cer- 
tain that from motives of fear 
and of prudence I should not 
dare speak of adventures where- 
in I have figured in male ap- 
rs parel.” : 
F “Very true, ma'am,” rejoined 
Gaffney: “but it’s a habit with us 
to make sure doubly sure. And 
now Pm off.” 
^ The fellow took up his hat: and 
making a bow to the lady, he 
just nodded his head to Bax 
and the women, and took his 
departure, 

“What can we do for you, 
maam?” asked Mrs. Bax, as 
soon as Tim Gafiney was gone. 
“Will you, take some supper? 
You can only have things in the 
rough here; and it’s easy to tell 
: by your looks that you are accus- 
= tomed to a better style.” 
The lady had fallen into a 
= profound meditation the instant 
the door had closed behind Tim 
7 Gaffney ; and she did not imme- 

_ diately answer the questions thus 

put to her. She nevertheless 
heard them; for all in a moment 
she gave a start, saying, “ Yes, 
Iwill take some refreshment.” 
| The woman produced some 
_ bread, cold meat, cheese, and 
butter from the cupboard; and 
= she spread a cloth upon the table. 
= The disguised lady watched 
_ these preparations; and when 
S they were completed, she said, 
“Could you give me some 
water ?” fs 


+ 


p 
; 
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ts 


nabbed, you shall never come _ 
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The man and woman looked 
at each other; and the lady saw 
that Mrs. Bax shook her head. 

“Come, this is all nonsense!” 
growled her husband ina surly 
tone. “Go and get a pitcher of | 
water. Besides, somebody must — _ 
go down to make the door fast— 
and you may as well do it.” 

“I wont, Bill,” she replied, 
emphatically. “ You go. Just 
leave me that,”-and she glanced 
at the club-stick—“ and Pl! take 
care that——” 

She said no more, but looked 
significantly towards the priso- 
ner. 

“Now I say you shall go!” 
exclaimed Bax. “it’s all non- 
sense,” he added, with an oath. 
“I never saw nothing and never 
heard nothing——” 

“Then I won’t go, Bill. I tell 
you that I wouldn’t move about 
in the old mill after dark for ten 
times the money that Tim has 
gone up to London to get. I 
know she walks |” 

“ Take a candle for once, you 
fool!” growled Bax; and in a 
menacing manner he clenched 
a first that would have felled an 
ox. 

“Its of no use, Bill,” she 
doggedly replied. “I almost 
think I should be more afeard 
with a candle than without it. 
They say she walks with her 
throat out from ear to ear——” 

“ Bother take the woman P— 
and Bill Bax gave vent to a 
terrific oath. “Well, then, keep: 
tight hold of this Stick, and lean 
with your back against the 
door.” 

Trust to me,” answered his. f; 
wife; and again she looked | 
Significantly towards the lady, 
as muchas to imply that there — 
was no chance of her escaping. 


E 
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At the same time she took up 
the club; and her husband, 
furnishing himself with a couple 
of large pitchers, issued from the 
room. He took no light with 
him ; and as soon as he was 
gone, his wife placed herself 
with her back against the door, 
holding the stick in her hand. 
The disguised lady had affect- 
ed to be perfectly indifferent to 
the preceding colloquy ; and 
while it was in progress she had 
seemed to be again giving way 
to her reflections. She suffered 
about a minute to elapse after 
Bax had left the room then she 
rose up, as if suddenly starting 
‘from a reverie ; and she said in 
a sort of careless manner, “This 
must be a wretched idull kind 
of a life that you lead in this 
place.” = 
= «Well, its not very lively.” 
answered the woman whose 
eyes followed her as if she was 
‘a cat watching a mouse. 2 
The lady was lounging near 
the table: she took up the loaf of 
bread, and all in a moment she 
‘Yet it drop straight down on the 
top of the candle. Instantaneous 
_ darkness ensued. Mrs. Bax gave 
vent toa cry of mingled rage 
and terror: and all most at the 
same time there was a tremend- 
‘ous crashing noise—for the lady 
supset the table, with all the pre- 
parations of supper that were 
upon it. Mrs. Bax was astound- 
ed and bewildered ; but she kept 
her place and furiously brandish- 
ed the club in the dark, so as to 
= ward off the attack which every 
_ moment she expected to be made 
- upon her. 
~ But the lady’s policy was alto- 
gether of another character. In 
‘the twinkling of an eye after she 
had upset the table, she bounded 
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to the trap-door and raised it. 
The rope and pulley that had 
been used for raising the sacks 
were suspended over the trap. 
To let down the coil was the 
work of an instant; and in ano- 
ther twinkling of an eye down 
that rope the lady was gliding ! 

She reached the bottom in 
safety, —a distance of about forty 
feet. She had now all her pre- 
sence of mind about her and she 
so regulated her proceedings that 
she did notalight with too much 
violence on the boards of the 
ground-floor. But she was in 
utter darkness ; and she knew 
not which way to turnin order 
to find the means of egress: 
Neither had she a moment to 
lose; for she knew that Bax 
would be immediately returning 
—and heaven only could tell to 
what extremities his rage 
might drive him when he should 
discover what had happened. 
She groped her way, and as 
good luck would have it, her 
hand encountered the large 
wooden latch of a door. It 
yielded to her touch; and as the 
door opened, she beheld the 
glimmering of moonlight upon 
the water, and the fresh breeze 
fanned her cheeks. There was - 
the bridge within view, so that 
she was suddenly struck by the 
conviction that she was. not in ~ 
the little passage by which she 
had in the first instance been 
conducted into the mill. 

On she glided : she reached 
the outer door--and there she 
beheld Bax stooping down on 
the bank of the stream, from 
which he was filling the pitchers. 
Another instant, and the lady; 
now rendered desperately intre- 
pid, rushed upon him and 
hurled him into the water- 
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Down he plunged; and as he 
came up to the surface again, 
the very first object he beheld 
was a figure gliding across the 
plank. He was for a moment 
too much blinded by the water to 
recognise the’ person ; but as he 
quickly scarmbled up on the 
bank, he drew his hands rapidly 
across his eyes, and then per- 
ceived the disguised lady has- 
tening across the bridge. A 
tremendous imprecation burst 
from his lips; and the next 
moment he was in full pursuit. 

Hastening! no, it was rather 
flying on the part of the dis- 
guised Jady! for she had the 
wing of desperation and terror 
attached to her feet. Away she 
flew,—Bax, rushing after her. 
He called out loudly for her to 
stop: but the sound of his voice 
only tended to enhance her 
speed’ She glanced over her 
shoulder—and saw that he was 
gaining upon her—on she sped ! 
Another look thrown behind— 
and now she was distancing him. 


' She knew that she was safe ! 


A few minutes more; and he 


was no longer to be seen. Com- 


pletely out of breath—panting 
and exhausted—the lady threw 
herself upona grassy bank; and 
-there she rested—but still keep- 
ing her eyes riveted on the 
direction whence the ruffian 
might emerge if he were main- 
taining the pursuit. However, 
he appeared not—he had doubt- 
less abandoned the chase as 
hopeless. When she had re- 
covered her breath, the lady 
continued her way her heart 
leaping with joy at this success- 
ful result of her daring exploit.” 

“Now, at least,” she thought 
to herself, “I amon the safe 
_ del The bankers might to- 
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morrow suspect somethin 
wrong, and might detain Gaffney) 5 
until he should give proper 
explanations, or until they haq 
communicated with me. In that 
case my doom would have been 
sealed |—for nothing could be 
more horribly significant than 
the threat that I should not Jive 
to appear asa witness agains(/ 
him !” 
The reader will now compre] 
hend that it was from the 
moment this threat’ was made, 
the lady had resolved to run} 
every risk in an endeavour tol 
effect her escape. The thought 
of the trap-door had flashed tof 
her mind! and she had asked 
for water to drink as an expedi- 
ent for getting rid of one of her 
custodians, in the hope that by| 
some means she would be ena- 
bled to outwit the other. For-% 
tune had favoured her, as wel] 
have seen—and she was now 
° free. 
Butshe was penniless: her. 
. . $ 
purse and all her jewels had 
been left behind at the mill. 
A milestone presently in- 
formed her that she was f 
still nine miles from Maidstone. | 


take: but there scarcely seemed | 
to be any help for it. It how- 


ever appeared as iffortune was « 


determined not to do things by 4 
halves on her account on this Ip 


| 


particular night. She had not |. 


inebriated, did not notice any- i. 
thing peculiar in the well-dress- 
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qindividual so asto lead him to 
uppose that she was one of the 
entler sex disguised in male 
pparel : and he immediately 
fave her a seat inside the chaise. 
When the outskirt of Maidstone 
yas reached, the lady desired 
he postillion to put her down at 
little public-house which she 
amed and there the chaise 
topped accordingly. The ladys 
confidential maid was waiting 
here; and she had a supply 
of money in her purse. All 
difficulties were therefore at 
once overcome, the postillion 
was remunerated — the male 
disguise was soon exchanged 
for the raiment properly becom 
jag the lady’s sex— a postchaise 
was soon in readness -and away 
started the heroine of the even- 
ing’s adventures, attended by 
her confidential maid. 

Precisely at ten o’clock on the 
ensuing morning, Mr. Timothy 
Gaffney entered the celebrated 
‘bankin’ house in the Strand. 
His friend Mr. John Peppercorn, 
who was dressed in a sort of 
sporting style, and had the air 
ofa horse chaunter, lounged on 
the opposite side of the street 
pretending to be looking in a 
_ picture-shop window, but in 
reality awaiting with no incon- 

siderable degree of interest the 
issue of his companion’s call at 
“the bank, Tim advanced with 
an air of confidence up to the 
- counter and presented the letter- 
Indeed that confidence was not 
assumed, for he considered the 
chances a hundred to one in his 
favour. ; 
3 “You must take this letter into 
‘the parlour,” said the clerk, to 
whom he presented it. ‘It is 
private and addressed to the 
Firm.” 
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To the parlour Tim Gaffney 
accordingly proceeded ; and he 
found himself in the presence of 
a short, elderly, bald-headed 
gentleman, who was seated at a 
tab'e strewn with letters and other 
documents. 

_ “ What have you 
inquired this gentleman. 
Tim gave the letter: the old 
gentleman took it—carefully 
examined the seal—and having 
assured himself that it had not 
been broken nor tampered with, 
he muttered “ Then her secret is 

sate !” 

Without opening the letter he 
proceeded very deliberately to 
lock it up in an iron safe, the 
key of which he consigned to his 
pocket. 

« That will do, my good man,” 
he calmly said, as he resumed 
his seat. 

“Do? ejaculated Gafiney. 
“But you have not read -the 
letter, sir! 

«J know its contents well 
enough,” was the reply, deliver- 
ed in the same quiet tone as 
before. 

For a moment Tim Gatfiney 
knew not whether he stood upon 
his head or his heels; but quickly 
recovering himself, he said, cji 
suppose, sir, you are not the 
gentleman who reads private 
letters of that sort, and I must 
call again ?” 

“Oh, yes! I am the gentle- 
man—as you might judge when 
I told you that l already knew 
the contents of the letter. Or 
else of course 1 should have 
opened and read it.” y 

« But there must be a mistake, 
sir,” continued Tim. 

« There is no mistake, my good 
man—unless it be made by your- 


self.” 


there?” 
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“ Beg your pardon, sir,” persis- 
ted Tim; “but it is impossible 
that you can know the contents 
of that letter |” 

“To prove to you the contr- 
ary,” rejoined the elderly gentle- 
man, who was very serious, but 
_very mild in his voice and look, 
“T need only mention that the 
letter enjoias me not to ask you 
any questions.” 

Tim Gafiney was 
struck; he literally staggered 
against the door-post : but quick- 
ly recovering himself, he said, 
“JT wish you a very good mor- 
ning, sir:—and he took his 
departure. 

Well?” said Jack Pepper- 
corn. as he rejoined his friend in 
the street. “I see there’s some- 
thing wrong, old feller, by your 
looks ?” 

“Wrong?” echoed Tim, 
savagely, “Im done as brown 
as ever I was in all my life! But 
how the deuce it could have 
happened, 1 can’t for the life of 
me conceive !” 


CHAPTER X. 


A DISCOVERY. 

WE must now return to Alfred 
Trevor, whom we left when he 
parted from the disguised lady, 
and whom we represented as 
endeavouring to compose his 
looks prior to rejoining his be- 
loved Ethel. at the cottage. 
But in spite of all his attempts 
to assume a mien which should 
have the effect of alarming Ethel 
as little as possible, it was more 
than human nature could achieve 

_ to avoid the betrayal of some 
_ portion of the agitation which 


thunder- 
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shook him. 

The young lady herself way 
waiting in the garden for his 
return: she was a prey to the 
utmost suspense ; for visions ‘of ą 
duel-wounds-and perhaps death 
—were flitting through her mind., 
The minutes seemed to be ages 
dragging themselves past | AG 
length Trevor emerged from thef 
surrounding obscurity: and Ethel 
flew towards him. 

“Jt is all settled, dearest |” he} 
said. “You have nothing more} 
to apprehend on my account |” 

Though the dusk was closing} 
in, yet.there was sufficient light 
to show Ethel her husband’s 
countenance ; and she saw that 
it was deadly pale. She noticed 
moreover that he was all trembl- 
ing; and the immensity of thel 
love she bore for him had taught| 
her so minutely to study his dis- » 
position and character, that the 
slightest evidence of any unusual 
feeling on his part was sure to be 
comprehended by her. th 

“Oh, Alfred P” she exclaimed, 
“I am afraid that there has been} 
a scene of violence—or else that | 
the worst is yet to happen, and} 
you In your kindness are conceal- | 
ing it from me P. > | 

“Believe me Ethel—believe | 
me, dearest! whenI give you 


| 
the solemn assurance that there *. 
Swear to ji 


willbe no duel! No! I 
you that there will not!” 3 

Again were the beautiful arms | 
wound about Trevor’s neck ; and | 
Ethel exclaimed ina tone that 
was gushing with joy, “Oh, I | 
believe you, Alfred !-and heaven | 
be thanked that there is to be no | 
Serious issue to the case!” But | 
then as she again saw how | 
agitated he was, a sudden re- 
vulsion in her feelings took place; 1 
and she said in a lower and | 


“the love I bear you, 


fetch me at nine 
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more deliberate tone, “ Tell me 
why you still seem unhappy-— 
troubled —distressed-——” 

«Qh, Ethel dearest!” he cried, 
«js it possible that I could know 
how you have been insulted with- 
out experiencing a mingled in- 
dignation and grief? Would that 
I could be always with you to 

rotect vou, My Ethel P” 

« Think no more of it, Alfred !” 
she exclaimed imploringly. Nt 
is the first time sucha thing has 
ever happened ; and let us hope 
‘twill be the last. Besides, you 
are with me now ; and while you 
are present I am always happy: 
and think of naught beside !” 

“But I must leave you again 
to-morrow, Ethel—I must leave 
you to-morrow |? 

“To-morrow. Alfred? Oh, I 
thought you told me you had 
come back for several days pa 

“| had forgotten—or else you 
must have misunderstood me. 
But I will be with you again the 
day after to-morrow and then 
1 promise youl will make a 
long stay at the cottage ?” 

«With this assurance I must 
ecntent myself,” answered the 
loving creature. “But do tell 
me once more—just once more, 
as a last assurance—that you 
are not going away to-morrow 
on account of anything con- 
nected with the unpleasant 
occurrence of this evening?” 

“J repeat dearest Ethel,” 


_ emphatically responded Trevor, 


—"T repeat the solemn assurance 
that there is to be no duel— 
nothing hostile of any kind l By 
swear that 
1 will just walk 
Red Lion, to 
to come and 

o'clock to- 
as I cannot 


this is the truth! 
up asfar as the 
order my horse 


morrow morning, 
: D—I0 
w Aa e 
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wait for the coach, because I 
wish to be in London early ; and 
in that case I shall be all the 
more certain to be enabled to 
return to you the day alter to- 
morrow.” 

Trevor imprinted a kiss upon 
Ethel’s cheek, and then again 
quitted the garden. She remai-, 
ned walking there alone ; but in 
a few moments she beheld some 
one stop at the gate, without 
however entering the premises. 
A second glance showed Ethel 
that it was the parish clerk, 
Mr. Hogben. She at once 
accosted the old man, and 
wished him “ Good evening.” 

“Good evening, maam,’ he 
said. “The flowers in your 
garding smells so nice that that 
T couldn't help stopping to scent” 
em |” 

“You are quite welcome to 
walk in,” exclaimed the amiable 
Ethel, “and pick as many 
flowers as you like. Itis early 
for them as yet: but still there 
are some very pretty ones.” 

“Thank’ee kindly, maam,” 
rejoined the clerk: “but my eyes 
is getting old, and I can't see the 
flowers well by this light. Ah! 
by the bye, ma'am did you 
observe that very nicely-dressed 
young gentleman, with the mus- ~ 


tashes? You met him, you 
know, as you was taking your 
walk this ‘evening —" 


“J saw the person you allude 
to,” answered Ethel, in a tone 
which immediately grew Con- 


strained. 
«Well now, Í dessay you 
didwt like the look of him,” 


ejaculated the old man, “ cause 
why, he wore a quizzing-glass 
and looked like a fop. But I 
could tell you summut which 
would make you laugh rather 


ne a ee 


- with another 
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than think so serious of it. How- 
somever, I mustn’t do that I sup- 
pose, ”—and yet Mr. Hogben was 
burning with a desire to throw 
off the statement from the tip of 
his tongue. “ Ahlwhat a many 
questions he did ask me about 
Mr, Trevor and you!” 

“ About us ?” ejaculated Ethel, 
in astonishment. “Surely you 
must be making a mistake; for 
his conduct towards me was of 
a rudeness——’, 

“ Questions!” ej culated the 
old man. “I should rayther 
think he did put a power of 
questions! He seemed to take 
a great interest in you-——” 

“ Enough on this point,” inter- 
rupted Ethel, with a certain 
degree of severity in her tone. 


** Did you not hear me say that 


he treated me with rudeness?” 
The old man laughed outright; 


but it was in a very good- 
humoured way, so that Ethel 
was more bewildered than 


offended. She could not possi- 
bly conceive what was passing 
in Mr. Hogben’s mind to make 
him thus merry on such a sub- 
ject. 

“Well, I must 
secret,” he said, “ although I 
oughtn’t to do it. But then I 
dessay she will never come into 
these parts aga’n—_ 

“She?” ejaculated 
“What mean you ?” 
I mean just what I say, 
ma’am,” replied the old clerk, 

n outburst ‘of merri- 
ment; it was no young spark at 
alll It was lady dressed up |? 

“A lady ?” echod Ethel ; and 
her astonishment was immense. 

“Yes Ma’am~--there’s no 
mistake about it,” pursued Mr. 

ogben. “But did you ever see 


tell you the 


Ethel. 


any one so neatly get up? 


Suppose it was a Play-actress 
dressing for the stage, the thin 
couldn’t been better done? But ‘ 
she was no play-actress I’ll be 
bound. She was as regular a | 
lady as you yourself are ma'am. 
And pretty too. Why she must y 
be beautifnl without them whis- | 
kers and mustashes! But what , | 
on earth she could have come } 
into this neighbourhood for 
unless it was to make inquiries | 
about Mr. Trevor and yourself 
I raly can’t tell |” rf 

At this moment a voice ex- 
claimed, “Well, if that isn’t | 
Uncle Hogben speaking, 1f 
never was more mistaken in my 
life |” 

“Why, Sam?” cried the old 
man; “is it raly you? My 
nevvy, ma’am, he added for the 
behoof of Mrs. Trevor. 

The new arrival was a young 

«man of about one-and-twenty, 
and dressed in a plain genteel 
suit of black, so that he had the 
air ofa gentleman’s valet. He 
was- good-looking and well 
made ; and on perceiving a lady 
standing at the gate, he made 
her a most respectful bow. 

‘Pve got a week's holiday, 
uncle,” he said, “and I came 
down to father's at the Wells this 
morning ; so I thought that this 
evening | would walk across and 
see you; for I knew you’d give 
me a bed——” . 

“Aye—and a hearty welcome, 
Sam,” ‘exclaimed the old man; 
“for you are a good Jad, and 
don’t spend your wages in 
fooleries and gallivantings about 
London. - He’s been upwards of | 
'wO year, maam? continued di 
Mr. Hogben. again addressing u, 
himself to Ethel,” in the service i 
of a great rich» nobleman in | 
London —» 


va 


Sam,” interrupted 
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“The Earl of Carshalton,” 
interjected Samuel. “He mar- 
ried the celebrated tragic actress 
Miss Percy. Perhaps you miy 
have heard of her, ma’am? He 
has only lately come into the 
title of Carshalton. He is a good 
kind master—and as for the 
Countess, God bless her! every- 
body speaks well of her I” 

“Tam glad,” said Ethel, “that 
you are in so good a situation.” 

She then moved away from 
the gate; but old Mr. Hogben 
still lingered there—for he seem- 
ed very proud of his nephew 
Samuel, and it was with infinite 
delight he heard the young man 
talk of the great people in whose 
service he was. 

“By the bye, uncle, has Dr. 
Pickstock got any person of 
rank staying with him? for I 


| don’t know where else he could 


be stopping—unless.he may have 
walked or rode in from some 


‘ nobleman’s or gentleman’s coun- 
? i 


try-seat-—’ 

“Who are you talking about, 
Sam?” inquired the old man. 
“The wicar hasn’t got no one 
staying with him.” ; 

«& All I can tell. you, uncle, 15 
that at this present moment 
there is a Duke in the village.” 

“A Dook?? ejaculated Mr, 
Hogben, in a species of awful 
astonishment. 

“Yes—a Duke,” responded 
‘the nephew. “ Lord bless you, 
uncle’ to one who has lived in 
London Dukes don’t seem to be 
such very rare things ——’ 

«And you mean to tell me 
the parish 
is a rale living 


clerk, “ that there f 
our willage at this 


Dook in 


= moment?—a Duke of flesh and 


~ blood—and he walking about on 
his two legs like any other per- 
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son? Or has the vax-vorks 
come and its a Dook which 
travels in a carawan? 

“No, uncle,’ pursued the 
nephew: “It is a real living 
Duke—and you may see him 
with your own eyes if you like,” 

“Well, I never did yet see a 
Dook to my knowledge,” said 
the parish clerk, “I once saw a 
whale at Ramsgate, and a boa- 
constructor in a travelling wan ; 
but among other cur’osities I 
never didsee a Dook. See come 
along. Sam !—But are you quite 
certain? and Mr. Hogben 
stopped short, after having got 
three or four paces away from 
the gate, 

“Certain, uncle? Of course 
I am,” exclaimed the nephew. 
“ The Duke is an intimate friend 
of my master’s; he and the 
Duchess are often at Carshalton 
House. Ah! you should see the 
Duchess, uncle! They call her 
the Brilliant Duchess. She isa 
splendid creature—with such a 
profile !—a clear complexion— 
light brown hair—large blue 
eyes——” 

Ethel heard no more; for the 
parish clerk and his nephew had 
now passed beyond earshot. 
She could not help listening to 
the preceding colloquy as far as 
it went, for there was something 
amusing in the observations 
made by the old parish clerk ; 
anda smile lingered on Ethel’s 
lips as she resumed her walk to 
and fro in the garden, until 
Trevor made his appearance. 
They entered the elegantly- 
furnished little parlour; and 
Trevor, who was now more com- 
posed than when he had set out 
on his walk to the Red Lion, 
began to converse ina cheerful 
tone, as he and Ethel sat at the 


> 
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window, which was wide open, 
with an array of beautiful flowers 
upon the sill. 

“I just now heard such an 
extraordinary statement from the 
old parish: clerk!” said Ethel, 
from whose mind the laughable 
discourse about the Duke had 
hitherto banished the intelligence 
respecting the disguised lady. 

“ Ah P ejaculated Trevor, with 
a sudden start. “ What—what 

mel) 


“Ah, now I am completely 
reassured with respect to the 
young fashionable!” continued 
Ethel. But perhaps you made 
the discovery—perhaps you knew 

UF) 


“What? what?” inquired Tre- 
vor. “ Do tell me, dear Ethel !”’ 
“It was a lady dressed up,” 
she responded; “and Mr. 
Hogben has been telling me that 
the disguised female made so 
many different inquiries relative 
to you and me! But hush P 
~ and Ethel laid her fair hand upon 
Trevor’s arm; for at that instant 
they caught the sounds of voices 
speaking in the road outside the 
palings which fenced the front 


À part of the garden. “Hush, dear 


- Alfred!” 


E whispered Ethel; ‘It 
= isold Mr. 


Hogben again-and he 


os has got his nephew with him— 


AON 


and I have beenso amused by 
their discourse |” 

_ ‘Let us shut the window. 
Ethel!” ejaculated’ Trevor, some- 
what impatiently. y 

_, “What! this beautiful even- 
ing?” she gently whispered. “I 
thought you liked the fresh air— 
and the brilliant moonlight—and 
the fragrance of the fowers——» 

“So Í do, Ethel :” and Trevor 

who had started up to close the 

nt, resumed his seat by 
side, so that the window 
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still remained open. 

“JT tell you, uncle, I could take | 
my oath of it!” one of the voices 
in the road was now heard to 
say. 

“Thats the nephew speak- 
ing!” wh’spered Ethel ‘Now 
you wil] hear what the old man 
has to say——But Ah! they are} 
coming into the garden !” 

“What on earth can they 
want?” exclaimed Trevor, who | 
by a variety of circumstances 
was now goaded into a positive 
rage, for he had suddenly learnt 
to look upon the old parish clerk 
as a mischiefmaker and tale- 
bearer whom he alike hated and 
dreaded. 

He was rushing towards the 
door, when Ethel caught him by 
the arm, saying, “Pray do not 
be angry with the poor old man, 
Alfred! He is very harmless 
and good-natured! I just now 
gave him leave to walk in the 
garden to look at the flowers, or 
to pick some if he Jiked——” 

“Yes—but one does not pick 
flowers at moonlight I? ejaculat- 
ed Trevor impatiently. ‘‘Howe- 
ver, I will not interfere with those 
persons——” 

‘No, nol they will do no harm !” 
said Ethel quickly. “Come back 
to your seat at the window.” 

Trevor accordingly suffered 
the amiable creature to lead him, 
towards the open casement. Then 
there was a hasty whispering of — 
voices in the garden but not | 
another syllable could now be | 
caught of what was passing bet- 
ween Mr. Hogben and his nep- 
hew; and almost immediately 
afterwards the sounds of their 
retreating footsteps were heard, | 
followed by the closing of the | 
garden-gate. a 
TSI really should have been | 
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y,? resumed Ethel, “if you 
had spoken, harshly to the old 
is simplicity itself! 
ust now his nephew was telling 
him that he had seen a Duke in 
the village—and the old man 
was so anxious to see and have 
apeep at the great personage 
and so they went away for 
the purpose—It was while you 
had gone up to the Red Loin to 
speak about your horse for to- 
morrow morning 3 
“Ethel” said Trevor, suddenly 
starting from his seat | do not feel 
well this evening. I don’t know 
what it is—the at mosphere 
seems oppressive—I think there 
will be a storm 
“Oh,no,” exclaimed the young 
lady; “there is an agreeable 
freshness in the air. Oh! you 
must indeed be unwell, dear Al- 
fred, if you have these sensations! 
Will you retire to rest ig 
3 “No—l think I shall mount my 
4 horse——” - 
«What! at this hour?” ejacu- 
j lated Ethel. 
5 
EF 


“Perhaps it would do me good. 
But no! I am better now | So 
down, dearest. You are very, 
very fond of me—are you not, 
dear Ethel?” 
| “ Ah, you know it! you know 
ite she exclaimed epthusiasti- 
« cally ; and she pressed his head 
to her bosom. “ I have no 
thought on earth but for you an 
our dear child !” 
“Dearest, dearest Ethel l»—and 
Trevor strained her to his heart. 
When they retired to rest, 
Trevor's sleep was troubled and 
uneasy; an Ethel, who was 
‘anxious on his account, and fan- 
cied that he was not very well, lay 
f there were aught 


jn the chamber: she bent over 


“che could do for him. A light burnt, 
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him—she contemplated his coun- 
tenance—and she saw that his 
features were ever and anon 
convulsea as if they were reflect- 
ing the most troubled thoughts, 


-or as if he were under the influ- 


ence of a painful dream. Several 
times she was on the point of 
awaking him, when he turned, 
and then for an interval he slept 
more easily—until he gradually 
began to grow ‘agitated again. 
The perspiration stood thick 
upon his forehead: Ethel wiped 
it away—she pressed her lips to 
that brow—and she let him 
slumber on, for she thought it a 
pity to disturb him. At length 
he slept tranquilly; and when 
the affectionate young lady be- 
came positively assured that he 
was no longer agitated, she re- 
signed herself to repose. 

When they awoke in the morn- 
ing, Ethel said naught in respect 
to the troubled night which 
Trevor had passed ; for as he 
made no complaint, she thought 
it was not worth while to allude 
to the circumstance. He partook 
of a hasty breakfast: he afiec- 
tionately embraced Ethel and 
the child—and mounting his, 
horse, which was ready at the 
door, he rode away. 


About an hour after his depar- oo 


ture, a short, stout gentleman, 
of unmistakable clerical appear- 
in respect to his apparel—with a 
very red face,anda self-sufficient 
important air — entered the 
garden of Dahlia Cottage. 

“ Good morning, madam,” he 
said, in a cold and constrained 
tone to Ethel, whom he beheld 
seated at the window of the little 
parlour. > . 

« Ah, Dr. Pickstock?” ejaculat- 
ed the good-tempered young 
jady, in a tone that implied a 
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cordial welcome. “Pray walk in 

and be seated. Did you happen 

to wish to see Mr. Trevor?” 

“Well, madam,” replied the 

clergyman, as he took the seat 

that was offered him, “I did wish 
to see the—the person who——” 

“You mean my husband?” 
said Ethel, surprised by the 
singularity of the vicar’s look and 
manner, which she could no 
longer fail to notice. “He left 
at about nine o'clock; but he will 
return to-morrow. Is there any 

particular business 4 

“Madam,” interrupted Dr. 
Pickstock, who now thought it 
fit to assume the most awful air 
of. indignation, “I had better 
perhaps come to the point at 
once, and tell you that every- 

-thing is discovered.” 

Ethel looked confounded ;— 
and indeed she wasso amazed 
and bewildered by such an omi- 
nous declaration that she was 
utterly unable to give utterance 
to a word. 

“Yes, madam—I repeat, every- 
thing is discovered; and I can- 
not help feeling that I have been 
made a dupe in a very unhand- 
some manner. Nevertheless, I 
have no desire to create a scan- 

+ daland an exposure——” 

“Good heavens!” cried Ethel, 
now suddenly recovering the 
faculty of speech : “what on earth 
do you mean ?” 

“It is useless for you to affect 
excitement or ignorance,” rejoj- 
ned the reverend gentleman. 
“You have been a Party to a 
fraud—I may even call it forgery 
—for such inűked it must have 
been——” i 

“Dr. Pickstock |? exclaimed 
Ethel, starting up with indigna- 
tion from her seat, 

TE come,” he said ; “these 

R, E : 
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had 


year 1844: that is to say, about 
three Í 


whereof we are writing- His 
7. b 


airs will not do with me. 
must have supposed that thel 
truth would be sooner o 
later discovered-and you canno 
therefore have been altogether 
unprepared for it. The forgery| 
of such a certificate is a very 7 
serious ‘offence ; and his Grace,| 
being a legislator,ought to know! 
it”? f 

“Good heavens liwhat do youl. 
mean? exclaimed Ethel, a vaguel 
terror seizing upon her. 

“What! do I not speak suffici-} 
ently plain ?” said Dr. Pickstock,| 
now irritated at what he consi-| 
dered to be the obstinate persis. 
tence of the young lady in a 
course of hypocrisy and dupli- 
city : “or do you wish me to tell | 
you Outright that it is no longer a| 
Secret in the village that you are} 
the mistress ofthe Duke of: Ard- $ 


leigh ?” 
For a few moments Ethel 
stood like one who was sud- 


denly smitten with idiocy : she | 
stared vacantly upon the clergy- 
man as ifshe were still ata loss 
to comprehend the full meaning 
of his words. But all in an 
instant a light flamed up in her 
brain—a thousand,circumstances _ , 
Swept like a hurricane through | 
her memory—she saw it all ina 
moment—and with a hollow 
groan she sank down upon the 
carpet. 


_CHAPTER XI. 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS. 


THE young Duke. of Ardleigh 


Succeeded to the title in the 


years previous to the date | 
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mother, the Dowager-Duchess, 
was still alive; but she had lost 
the use of her intellects in con- 
sequence of an injury she had 
sustained by the upsetting of her 
carriage some four or five years 
previous to the time of which we 
are now speaking. She resided 
altogether at Thornbury Park, 
under the immediate care of a 
female keeper; but the young 
Duchess, who had ever shown 
the most affectionate sympathy 
towards her afflicted mother-in- 
law, passed no. inconsiderable 
portion of her time at Thornbury 
in order that she might bestow 
her attentions where they were 
so much needed. The young 
. Duke had several brothers and 
sisters ; and they likewise dwelt 
forthe most part at Thornbury, 
under the care of atutor and 
goevrness. We may as well 
here add that there. was no issue 

from the marriage of the young 
Duke and Duchess. 

It was about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and the young 
“Duchess was reclining upon a 
sofa in her elegantly furnished 
boudoir. She wasstill in a morn- 
ing deshabillee ; and though look- 
ing eminently beautiful, as usual, 
she had a certain air of fatigue, 
as if she had not passed much 
of the preceding night in her 
, couch. À 
Š The door of the boudoir 
opened ; and her Grace's princi 
- pal maid—a handsome, genteel- 


7 looking woman, whose age 
approached thirty—made _her 
appearance. She bore a silver 


| salver,.on which rested a sealed 
packet; and this she presented 
_ to the Duchess. s 

= «Ahlitisfromthe bankers!” 
said the brilliant lady, with a 


nificant smile ‘bent with pat- 
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ronizing familiarity upon her 
confidential maid: then opening 
the packet, she examined its 
contents. 

The confidential maid waited 
with visible curiosity and sus- 
pense for farther intelligence from 
the lips of her mistress ; and the 
Duchess all of a sudden burst 
out into a laugh—not loud, 
but nevertheless unmistakably 
genuine in the merriment of 
its silvery tones. i 

“Only think, Lavinia” she 
exclaimed ; he presented himself 
at the bank as soon as the doors 
opened this morning——” ; 

“ Indeed, my lady!” said the 
confidential maid,— ‘‘ but only 
to find himself outwitted ?” 

“Precisely .so.. Here is a 
note from the managing part- 
ner, who tells me what took 
place; and he has sent me back 
the note which I penned at the 
mill. Ah! it is an adventure 
which I shall never forget as 
long as I live! To think that I 
should have after all succeeded 
in out-witting so very cunning 
a person as Mr. Timothy Gafi- 
ney! How foolish he must have 
looked when the banker gave 
him to understand that the order 
was not to be cashed! It seems ~ 
that he at first thought there was 
a mistake ; but when he could 
‘no longer conceal from himself 
that by some means Or another 
he was baffled, he lost no time in 
beating a retreat from the ban- 
ker's private parlour.” 

e [am afraid that the man will 
owe your Grace a serious 
grudge,’ said Lavinia; and he 
is doubtless a very dangerous 
character. I should not at all 


‘wonder if he keeps vehicles for 


hire at Maidstone, merely that 
he may have the opportunity of 


p 
É; 
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robbing and murdering travel- 
lers whom he undertakes to 
drive ; and perhap; the old mill 
has proved the scene of many a 
fearful crime.” j 

“Very, likely,” said the 
Duchess; “but it proved the 
scene of a glorious triumph on 
my part.” Then, after a pause, 
the patrician Jady added, “Go 
and see, Lavinia, if his Grace 
has arrived; for if so, he may 
wish to speak to me.” 

The maid quitted the boudoir; 
and the Duchess thought to her- 
self, “I have no doubt that 
Lavinia is dying with anxiety 
to learn why I undertook that 
secret expedition into Kent, and 
why on arriving at Maidstone I 
dressed myself in male toilet, 
and leaving her behind set out 
for Addington. Does she take 
it to be an idle freak? or does 
she think that I was engaged in 
some love-intrizue? Ah! she 
must fancy what she will: but 
she shall not know the truth from 
my lips. Besides, she is all dis- 
cretion ; and so long as she is 
well paid, she only uses her 
eyes, her ears, and her lips, 
according to my bidding.” 

< Ina few minutes Lavinia re- 
turned to the boudoir, with the 
intimation that the Duke had 

~- just arrived at Ardleigh House 
and would be with her Grace in 
a few minutes, 

g You can withdraw, Lavinia,” 
said the Duchess, with an air 
of seeming carelessness. 

The confidential maid retired; 
and in about five minutes the. 
Duke of Ardleigh entered the 
boudoir. He endeavoured to 
compose his features as much as 
possible: but there was a certain 


_/under-current, so to speak, of 


distress and 
X, ak 


MZ 


suspense which 


failed not to be fathomed by the 
scrutinizing regard which his 
wife bent upon him. i 
“I promised to be with you 
to-day, Mary,” he said, taking 
a seat upon a chair near the sofa 
on which she was half-reclining; , 
“and Ihave kept my word. || 
can scarcely venture to ask upon, 
what terms we are to meet/{ 
because after the discovery} 
which you made last evening} 
I feel, as I then said, that I amf 
utterly in your power, and must| 
yield to whatsoever you mayļ 
choose to dictate. At the same} 
time—” | 
He stopped short: the Duchess | 
waited for upwards of a minute | 
to allow him an opportunity tof 
continue; and then she coldly f 
asked, “ What were you about } 
to observe ?” Y 
“You said something last) 
evening,” continued the Duke, f| 
“in reference toa paper which | 
you wished me to sign. Of} 
course, whatever its nature may 
be, I must submit. But I hope | 
to God that you meditate no step | 
which may possibly lead to an f 
exposure before the world! It | 
would do you no good—while | 
on the other hand it would brand | 
the noble name of Ardleigh | 
with infamy: and my brothers 
and sisters who are growing up, + 
would have to blush for me. And A 
then too, Mary, you will remem: | 
ber the peculiar circumstances’ 
under which I married you. | 
You were a mother—you had a | 
child by another when I led you 
to the altar—and this is the first | 
time that I have ever alluded to 
the fact during the four years | 
that we have now been united!” | 
“You have been generouss; | 
Herbert,” replied the Duches 
‘and therefore you may /at 
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j 
set your mind at rest—for I 
= jntend to be equally generous 
towards you. And yet I trem- 
ble on your behalf!—for it is 
evident that you have perpetra- 
ted a tremendous fraud towards 
the unfortunate creature n 
“Yes, yes—l have” ejaculat- 
ed the young Duke: “but now 
that 1 am reassured in respect to 
-the mode in which you regard 
the discovery you have made, I 
will take care to prevent ex- 
posure in other quarters.— 
Answer me one word. Do you 
intend. to stipulate that I shall 
g5 Ethel no more?” 
“You love her very much, 
Herbert ?” inquired the Duchess. 
“Mary, you may conceive 
how much I love her when in 
order to possess her I ran the 
fearful risk of all the consequen- 
ces attendant upon bigamy! I 
‘ was maddened and infatuated, 
I was not the master of my own 
actions—would have sold my 
soul to Satan sooner than have 
resigned that beauteous girl! 
Ah! but perhaps you are offend- 
ed that I speak thus enthusiasti- 
cally on a subject which is of 
course so painful to your own 
feelings ?” : 
“Speak candidly,” said the 
Duchess. ‘Proceed—tell me all 
that is floating in your thoughts. 
Our marriage was inauspicious, 
Herbert : it was solemnized in the 
midst of a delusion. You beli- 
eved that you loved me with a 
Jasting fervour—whereas it was 
but a transient passion which 
you experienced for me. And 
then, perhaps, the idea was 
incessantly present in your mind 
that I had borne a child to 
another” ` : 
= “Yes, Mary,” interrupted 
Herbert; “l did think ot all 
3 D—11 ; 


Pare wee oe 


si 


this !—aye, I thought of it inces- 
santly! Yet I never once brea- 
thel a reproach in your ear— 


and I exerted preterhuman 
efforts to conceal what was 
passing in my own mind. I 


could not be openly and flag- 
rantly unjust towards you! I 
married you knowing all the 
circumstances of your previous 
career, aud how you had become 
the victim of the villain Edwin 
St. Clair. And yetI did not 
less poignantly feel that I had 
made an immense mistake in 
supposing that I loved you with 
that enduring affection which 
justified me in making you my 
wife. I will confess the truth— 
I was even afraid that I should 


learn to hate you: and I còn- © 


stantly strove to fix my thoughts 
upon the good tricits of your 
character—upon “your kindness 
towards my afflicted mother as 
well as towards my brothers 
and sisters-——” 

“But still, Herbert,” interjected 
the Duchess, “ you cold not for- 
get those past circumstances to 
which you have alluded ?—you 


could not shut out from your. 


recollection that1 had been an 
actress upon the stage, and that 
I had become the victim of an 
unprincipled ravisher Ge : 

“This is true, Mary! this is 
true!” said Herbert,— with a 
groan; “andit was almost in a 
state of mind bordering on des- 
peration that l set off with the in- 
tention of making a pedestrian 
tour through some of the most 
picturesque counties of England. 
it was under’ a 'strict incognito 


that I entered upon my design: ~ 


and frst of alll proceedeed into 
Dorsetshire. I went not else- 
where——you now know how it 
was that the little village of 


) 
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Southdale in that county became 
the centre of all possible attrac- 
ions for me——” 
Who was this Ethel whom 
you love so fondly? inquired 
the Duchess, ina low tone. — 
«Her father was an officer in 
the East India Company’s service 
but she does not recollect him— 
he died in her infancy, leaving 
a very modest competency for 
his widow and his child. Ethel’s 
mother was a good and prudent 
woman—and she gave her 
daughter an excellent education. 
She died a short time before I 


-became acquainted with Ethel; 


and thus it was as an orphan—in 


_mourning—living by herself ina 


picturesque cottage—without a 


relation in the world, though 


J 
i 
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with every one in that village 
ready to come forward and 
succour her at the ‘slightest in- 
timation that she stood in need of 
a friend, —yes, it was thus that 
two years ago we met and—— 
But shall I go on with this narra- 
tive?” 
“Yes—proceed,” 
Duchess. 


said the 
“Now that I know so 


` much, I had better know all!” 


“J loved her at first sight—— 
and, Oh! pardon me, Mary, for 
adding that I then comprehended 
what true love was! It was a 
perfect dream in which I was at 
first steeped. At length I was 
awakened from that Elysian 
reverie by a well-meant yet 
delicately-put query from the 
lips of Mr. Milner, the worthy 
old clergyman of South-dale. 
He asked me what were my 
intentions towards the beautiful 
orphan in whom every one felt 
so deeply interested i——Mary, 
I feel that this must be a strange 
story for me, the husband, to tell 
unto you, the wife——” 
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“Proceed, Herbert—proceed,” 
said the young Duchess, witha 
look that was completely com. 
posed, and in a voice which was 
mildly severe, without the sligh- 
test accent of menace in it, and 
even with a faint tincture of 
compossionate sympathy. 

“As I have said,” pursued the 
Duke, “I was suddenly startled 
from a dream. How was] to act” 
I will tell you frankly that I 
thought of making Ethel my 
mistress,I marshalled a thousand 
reasons to tranquillize the scrup- 
les of my conscience when deli- 
berately making up my mind to 

*become her seducer. But I was 
deceived ; and I discovered the 
most perfect innocence may 
prove a  woman’s 
defence. It was so in that case, — 
The devoted love which Ethel 
bore for me was not a weak- 
ness which might lead to her fall 
—but it wasa virtue in all its 
sublimest chastity and grandest 
strength. Oh, pity me, Maryl 
pity mel My God!howI loved 
her. And thereforeI married 
her—or rather I should say, I pa- 
ssed with her through a ceremo- 
ny which after all was only the 
mockery of a marriage! nay,more 
a crime and an outrage—a dark 
damnable villany on my partl.’ 

_ The Duke of Ardleigh rested 
his elbows upon his knees buried — 
his face in his hands and wept 
and sobbed likea child. The 
Duchess- - naturally good-heart- 
ed, though her feelings and her 
principles had. been by circum- 
Stances much strained and warp- 
ed from even a period antecede- 
nt to her marriage—could not | 
help experiencing a deep compa- my 
ssion for her husband. : 

“I do not mean to separate 
you from your Ethel,” she said. — 


Strongest | 
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“You love her devotedly—and 
ou must not abandon her.” 

“Ah, Mary! this is indeed 
most generous on:your part!” 
and the Duke made a motion as 
if he were on the very point of 
throwing himself at his wife’s 
feet. 

“No, no, Herbert!” she has- 
tened to interpose ; “do not give 


- me credit for too much genuine 
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- turning round upon me 


sincerity and magnanimity in 
the present instance ! My con- 
duct is swayed only by selfish 
considerations. In a word, if 
you are to do precisely what 
you like in the world, you must 
not wonder if I expect—” 

“Ah P—and the Dukestarted : 
but instantaneously recovering 
himself, he said meekly, “Yes, 
Tam in your power; and I the 
false unfaithful husband, have 
no right to hope or demand that 
rou shall continue the constant 
and faithful wife! From_ this 
moment forth, therefore, I re- 
nounce all control over your 
actions. Nay, -more—l even 
thank you for leaving me at 
liberty to enjoy the society of 
ber towards whom Ineed not 
deem myself quite a villain so 
long as of my-own accord 1 do 
not neglect or abandon her !” 

“We seem to be pretty well 
agreed,” said the Duchess, in 
respect to our future arrange 
ments. All that I require from 
you Herbert, js a letter Or docu- 
ment of some kind which will 
prevent you from suddenly 
in case 
it should please me to indulge 
in any little fantasy not exactly. 
compatible with the duties of a` 
wife.” ; j : 

“Good heavens, Mary!" ejacu: 
lated the Duke, with a mingled 
horror and disgust expressed up- 
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on his countenance ; “ how coolly 
and deliberately you allude to 
the subject, as if you had already 
erred, or else had a lover ready 
to receive you in his arms!’ 

‘You have given me all the 
details of your bigamous connec- 
tion,” replied the Duchess ; “and 
it isnot now for you to play the 
part of a maudlin sentimentalist.” 

The Duke coloured to the 
very hair of his head; and he 
looked profoundly humiliated. 
The Duchess was perfectly com- 
posed. 

“At all events, Mary,” her 
husband presently said, ‘Let 
the compact between us-infamous 
as it is—rest upon our mutual 
honour: but submit me, not to 
the degradation of signing with 
my own hands a document, which 
if it came before the world, 
would brand us with everlasting 
shame.” 

«Į will take care of the docu- 
ment,” said the Duchess, firmly 
but resolutely. “ It shall be your 
fault if itever come tothe know- 
ledge of the world.” 

‘Good heavens! am I not 
already sufficiently in your 
power ?” exclaimed the Duke. 
“Could you not at the very first 
indication of hostility on my part 
—could you not, I ask, turn 


round upon me and -proclaim | 


this bigamous connection to 
which you have so empahtically 
alluded ?” 

“ Ethel may die, and then my 
hold over you would cease,” 
answered the Duchess ; “where- 
as on the other hand the first 
false step that I take, leaves me 
everlastingly in your power. It 
is for this reason that I demand 
the document.” 

The Duke made a sign of in- 
efiable disgust; but he was 
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about to seat himself at a table 
where there were writing materi- 
als, when Lavinia entered the 
room, bearing a letter which she 
presented to his Grace. He 


writing: he started as if a serpent 
had stung him—a deadly pallor 
overspread his countenance — 
and he reeled towards a seat. 
Lavinia meanwhile had retired : 


led how a mere glimpse of the 

superscription of that letter could 
_have produced upon her ducal 
master an effect as terrible as if 
it were his death-warrant which 
had met his view. 

“ You apprehend something?” 
< said thé Duchess, whosé curiosity 
was much piqued. 


~~ 


“Tt is from -Ethel,” he 
answered, in a hollow voice, 
» ‘She evidently knows all—for 
© this letter is addressed to the 
' Duke of Ardleigh !” 

x 


With trembling hands he 
opened it; and a paper fell upon 
the carpet. He picked it up: it 
was the marriage certificate 
signed by the Rev. Mr. Milner 
of Southdale. The contents of the 
= letterran as follows :— 

l “Thè thunderstorm which for 
some hours had seemed to be 
collecting above my head, has at 
Jength burst. It would have pro- 
ved Overwhelming were it not 
that God left me strength suffi- 
ent to bear up against it for m 

_ poor child’s sake. Not asyllable 
ol eproach willl address to you: 
_ but we mustnever meet again. 
It was my pride and happiness 
= to be yours so long as methought 
_ Iwas yours in all honour: but 
it would be degradation and 
misery to continue yours in dis- 
honour. As I do not reproach 
you, do not reproach yourself | 


‘instantly recognised the hand- - 


or else she would have marvel-- 
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Nay, more—I can forgive you 
because I know that you love me. 
Yes—you must have loved me 
or you would not have incurred 
the tremendous risk which you 
have encountered. I enclose you 
this certificate in order that you 
yourself may destroy a document 
the existence of which places you 
in so much perd. 

“That you may be made 
aware of the precise extent to 
which the stupendous secret is 
known, and that you may Jabour 
under no unnecessary suspense 
on the point, I give you the 
ensuing information :-It appears 
that when Mr. Hogben and his 
nephew came back again to the 
garden last evening, it was that 
the latter might obtain another 
view of you and fully identify 
you to his uncle. The moon- 
beams played upon your coun- 
tenance as you returned to the 
casement ; and it was sufficient. 
The clerk mentioned the dis- 
covery to his Vicar, Dr. Pick- 
stock, who called upon me. 
Between those three persons— 
the vicar; the clerk, and the 
nephew—the secret rests. 

“I have now no difficulty in 
conjecturing who the disguised 
lady was. With her splendid 
figure—-with her handsome profile, 
her clear complexion, her light 
brown hair, and her large blue 
eyes—who could that be but the 
brilliant Duchess ? I entreat you 
to give such explanations as 
may convince her Grace that I 
did not willingly and wilfully 
offend against her. Let her be 
disarmed, if possible of angry 
feelings toward me;and Oh! 
may she forgive you as sincerely 
as I have already bestowed upon 


you m y own pardon | 
. oie will hear from me again 
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afew days, when I hope to 
, enabled to give you one more 
oot of the disinterested love 
at I have borne you |—yes, one 
st proof—and then farewell for 
ver! J beseech you to remain 
 Ardieigh House until you re- 
sive the promised communi- 
ition from me.” 

There was no signature--and 
ne letter was dated from no 
Jace ; so that the half-distracted 
Jerbert could not even tell 
yhether it was written at 
\ddington or in London, or 
Isewhere. All the first part of 
he writing.was firm and steady: 
jut the latter portion was tremu- 
ous—and there were evidences 
hat tears had been dropped upon 
he paper. Ob! the young Duke 
|| well comprehended that thes? 
B: . 
must have been scalding tears of 
anguish; and in the frightful 
of his fevered fancy 
seemed to be falling 
ike drops of boiling oilon his 
own brain and of molten lead 
on his own heart ! 
“My God!” he despairingly 
moaned ; I am righteously puni- 
shed | Look, Mary, look ! Could 
you wish your most bitter enemy 
to endure excruciations more 
horrible than poor Ethel must 
have felt when penning these 
lines- or tortures more poig- 
mant than l have felt while 
‘eading them ?” 
The Duchess took the letter, 
and hastily ran her eyes over its 
contents—while her husband 
Paced to and fro in the apart 
Ment like one who was about to 
go mad. 
“I must fly to her! I must fly 
o her!” he suddenly ejaculated: 
and he bounded towards the 


oor. pus 
“Be not insensate, Herbert,” 
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cried the Duchess, springing 
from the sofa and holding him 
back. ‘You cannot expect her 
to be any longer at Danlia Cot- 
tage—and you assuredly do not 
hope to fallin with her in the. 
very first street of this metropolis 
alone: which you may frantically 
y ? 

“True!” he ejaculated: and 
then wringing his hands in des: 
pair, he cried, “Ethel, Ethel! 
and my darling“Alfred! Oh! shall 
I never see ye more ?” 

I can tell you where to find 
them,” said the duchess coldly 
and confidently. è 

“You?” cried her husband, 
with a look of mingled amaze- 
ment and joy. 

“Yes!” responded the Duchess. 

“ Then tell me—tell me—Oh! 
tell me, I beseech you!” _ 

« Give me the document,” she 
said, pointing to the writing 
materials that were upon the 
table. f 

The Duke sat down, and 
hastily penned a few lines upon a 
sheet of paper. 3 

“u There! will that do?” he de- 
manded with feverish impatience. 

“There! will that do?” said the 
Duchess. “Here, take your 
Ethel’s letter and the certificate.” 

« And now for heaven’s sake’ 
tell me where I shall find Ethel 
and my boy?” demanded Her- 
bert, thrusting into his pocket 
the papers which his wife had 
just handed him ‘Oh, tell me 
where I shall find them lý 

« At Southdale, to be sure,” 
rejoined the Duchess. 

The Duke flung a look of. 
earnest inquiry upon her for a 
moment; and then, as a light 
suddenly flashed in unto his 
mind, he ejaculated, “ Yes, yes l 
itmust be sol” and he darted 
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would have 


- the subject, unless 
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from the room. 

Almost immediately after- 
wards Lavinia entered, saying, 
“Tf you please, my lady,a Miss 
Hartland wishes to speak to 
your Grace.” 

“I will receive her here,” re- 
sponded the Duchess with that 
air of seeming carelessness and 
languid indifference which she 

` was wont to adopt when labour- 
ing to conceal a sudden paro- 
xysm of emotion. 

Imogen was apparelled with 
that mingled’ plainness and 
neatness which we have on a 
former occasion associated with 
her walking-dress ; and her coun- 
tenance was concealed by a veil. 
When she was conducted into 
the boudoir she waited until the 
maid had retired ere she raised 
her veil; and then it was with a 
frank easy courtesy that she 
saluted the Duchess—at the 


same time saying “It is precisely- 


twelve days since your Grace 
was at my humble abode; and 
you promised to communicate 
with me.” 
“Sit down Miss Hartland ” said 
_the Duchess. ‘You bade me use 
my own discretion and leisure— 
and therefore I was not in any 
haste-—” i 
“Oh! I should have thought,” 
exclaimed Imogen reproachful] y 
“that long, long ere this you 
been in haste 
to embrace your own offspring |” 
“Hush, Miss Hartland | hush |! 
he very walls have ears |" in- 
terjected the Duchess, with 
affright depicted on her features. 
“Twill not Speak to your 
Grace another syllable here on 
bject, you give me 
permission,” answered Imogen, 
in a low tone. “On the contrary, 


_ perhaps it would be much better 5 


r 


that the conversation should tay 
place elsewhere-——” 
“Yes—tfor heaven’s sake le} 
be so!” cried the Duchess, pj! 
likewise in a subdued voice, «u 
am terrified to death—surroun4 
ed by domestice as I am—-An 
then, too, if any one should re { 
cognise you——Not that I meat 
to give you any offence—for | df 
not forget that I myself was ong | 
upon the stage” yet a quid 
flush crossed her Grace’s featur 
as she alluded to the fact: ‘by 
it would seem so strange tha 
you should call upon me——” | 
“I am not ill-natured,” - said 
Imogen quietly, “andI would 
not wilfully do anything thal 
shall compromise your Grace} 
but there are reasons why I wist]_ 
to be honoured with a little 
conversation on a certain subl 
ject.” j 


be satisfied.” : i 

The Duchess reflected for as, 
few moments: and then she said.) 
“IfI come to you the day afte 
tomorrow in the evening, will] 
you be at leisure to receive mel 

“The day after to-morrow in} 
the evening, I shall expect your} 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SOUTHDALE. 


GREAT was the sensation 
hich was excited in the pic- 
uresque little village of South- 
Jale, when it was rumoured that 
he beautiful Mrs. Trevor, who 
had gone away a bride from the 
place nearly two years back, 
had suddenly returned to pay, 
as it seemed, a flying visit to a 
spot which was supposed to. be 
endeared to her by so many 


associations. There she had 
passed the greater portion of her 
existence : there she had first 


fallen in with him whom: she 
had accompanied to the altar: her 
father and mother lay entombed 
jn the church. For all these 
reasons therefore, it was con- 
sidered natural enongh that she 
should find an opportunity to 
revisit, if only for a few hours, 
the village of Southdale. 3 
Mrs. Trevor arrived in a post- 
chaise; and she alighted at the 
only innthe village could boast 
of.She was attended by the nur- 
‘semaid, who carried her infant 
boy. The landlord and landlady 
of the little hostelry who had 
“known Ethel from her childhood 
“were delighted to see her; and 
“ they lost not a moment in put- 
“ting the kindest inquiries in 
_refence to Mr. Trevor. Ethel po- 
ssessed the most perfect control 
over her. feelings; for there are. 
certain circumstances in whic 
the most de'icate natures are en- 


abled to arm themselves with a 
pan i ashort time 


have fancied 
little able to 
ear. She replied with a smiling 


countenance to all the Gucsnore 
she 


í 
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gave her querists to understand 


that Mr. Trevor was perfectly 
well, but that press of business 
had prevented him from accom- 
panying her into Dorsetshire. 

It was yet early in the evening 
when the young lady arrived at 
Southdale; and after partaking 
of some little refreshment she set 
off to call upon hen kind freinds 
Mr. and Mrs. Milner. Little Al- 
fred was asleep, and was accor- 
dingly left in the care of the nurse- 
maid who was faithfully devo- 
ted to Ethel, and by no means 
prone to gossiping: she was not 
therefore likely to state at the inn 
that she knew there was some- 
thing wrong in respect to Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevor, though she 
was ignorant of the precise 
circumstances. ‘ 

Ethel reached the parsonage 
and she found Mr. and Mrs. 
Milner walking together in their 
garden. They were an elderly 
couple, with benevolent coun- 
tenances, which were correct 
indices tothe reading of their 
hearts. They had no children; 
their love foreach other was 
proverbial and they were re- 
vered throughout the neighbour- 
hood. 

“Why! I do believe this is that 
dear Ethel Fraser!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Milnes; “or Mrs. Trevor, as 
I ought to call herl” j 

“And so itis, ” added the 
worthy clergyman. 

fn a few moments Ethel’s 
hands were warmly clasped by 
the freinds whom she had thus 
come to visit; and when she shed 
tears, they naturally thought it 
was only through affectionate 
emotion at this meeting: 

«Welcome once more to South- 
dale!’ said the worthy couple. 

«You look travel-worn, Ethel,” 
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added Mrs.Milner “prey walk in.” 
“Oh! 1 am not at all wearied’ 
she said. ‘I rested myself at 
the inn——” : i 
“What! you have putup at 
the inn,™ ejaculated Mr’ Milner 
“instead of coming straight to us. 
“It is a mere flying visit—and 
‘Il am going away to-morrow. Be- 
sides, I have my servant and my 
little one with me g 
“Well, Ethel, I suppose you 
must have your own way if you 
p: ` choose,” said Mrs.Milner. “Ånd 
now tellme, my dear young 
friend —are you quite happy with 
Mr. Trevor? Let me see, what 
was his Christian name? Al'red to 


t 


be surel”? 
i i “Iam perfectly happy,” replied 
Y Ethel, with a smile that was 
apparently all cheerfulness, 


while the heart internally was 
> almost ready to burst. “He is 

very much occupied at this mo- 

ment—indeed he is away from 

home; and so,asI was ona Visit 

fo some acquaintances at South- 
= ampton, | thought I would come 
p on as far as Southdale to see my 
s old freinds.” 


Ole 


f “And you are truly welcome,” 


Said the Milners, again pressing 
k- her hands in their own. 
a : ‘And then too,” added Ethel, 
É “Thad lost my Marriage certifi- 
cate by some accident or another 
—I only descovered it the other 
day.” t 
ba “There is no harm done,” said 
si Mr. Milner: “you can easily have 
Es another copy. Iam glad to see 
3i you are soparticular inthe 
matter. Married people should 
always havea copy of the certifi- 
cate, which in this sense Proves 
their respectability.” 
E “And moreover,” added Ethel, 
“Ithought I should like totake 
another peep into the village 


wr 
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church—” 

“You shall speedily be gratip| 
ed,my dear girl,” rejoined thd 
clergyman. 

“And while you are thus enga 
ged,” said Mrs. Milner, “I wil 
see that the tea-things are got in 
readiness; for we must entertain 
you, Ethel, as well as we can.” 

Mr. Milner procured the keyf 

-of the chest in which the paris} 
registers were keptjand ty 
escorted Ethelto the church! 
They entered; and the yon 
lady made her way first of alj 
to the spot where a mural table 
indicated the resting-places o 
her parents, Captain and Mrs} 
Fraser. It would be impossible 
to describe the perfect agony of 
leelings which for a few moments 
took possession of the unfortun- 
ate Ethel asshe contemplated’ 
the spot ; but she was still armed » 
with that fortitude which pref 
vented her from displaying moreļ 
than an ordinary amount off 
emotion. $ 

She drew her kerchief across 
her eyes, and then followed Mr. 
Milner towards the vestry. There 
the massive chest was opened; 
and Mr. Milner, seating himself] 
-at the table, proceeded to write 
out a copy of the marriage-| 
certificate. 4 

“Surely that is Mrs. Milner’s ««: 
voice?” said Ethel, as the old 
gentleman laid down the peaf 
and closed the massive register. | 

“I did not hear anything,” he} 
replied, looking at Ethel. | 
, Oh! I heard a voice as dis-| 
tinctly as possible, she answered, | 
with an air of confidence ; “andi 
it was calling ycu. Iam certati 
it was Mrs. Milner’s voice? 

“We can soon see,” said the} 
clergyman ; and he walked forth | 
from the vestry. 
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“his seat to go out and 


“You must excuse Me 
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He went as far as the door 
Jeading into the church yard; 
put perceiving no one, he retur- 
ned, and found Ethel just repla- 
cing the last register in the 
chest. 

“My dear young lady! he 
exclaimed ; “handling those 
dusty books! Iam really quite 


ashamed that you should have 
the trouble P? 
“Oh, no trouble!” she said, 


with an amiable smile. ‘But 
where is Mrs: Milner? 


“Tt was a mistake on your 
part, Ethel. You heard no 
yoice——" 

“Indeed 2” she exclaimed, 


looking surprised. 4 
“No—it was fancy on your 

part——perhaps some echo 

through the church. Have you 
ot the certificate ?” 

“Thank you, I have taken 
possession of it : and a strange 
expression of sinister triumph tor 
a moment flitted accross the 
young Jady’s countenance : but 
it passed completely unperceived 
by the worthy clergyman. 

They quitted the church, and 
retraced their way to the parson- 
age,—where in the meanwhile 
Mrs. Milner had made the most 
hospitable preparations for the 
entertainment of Ethel. They 
sat downto tea: but they had 
not been many minutes thus 
engaged, when a servant entered 
with an intimation that Farmer 
White from the neighbouring 


village of Cherry-tree requested 


to speak to Mr. Milner. The 
clergyman accordingly rose from 
see Mr. 
White in the hall: but ina few 
moments he returned, saying, 
for a few 


“minutes: Farmer White wants 


a certificate of his son George’s 
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register 
. George White. 
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marriage : for George expects to 
obtain the situation of bailiff to 
Squire Ponsford, and the testi- 
monials must all be sent in to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Milner to her husband, ‘‘you can 
easily spare five minutes to give 
the certificate—and Ethel will 
excuse you the while.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of 
refusing — nor do I grudge 
the time,” exclaimed the kind- 
hearted Mr, Milner: “but I was 
going to observe how singular 
it was that the very next entry to 
yours, Mrs. Trevor, in the 
is the marriage of 
Į saw it just 
now as I was making the copy 
for you.” 

Having thus, spoken, the 
clergyman again quitted the 
apartment ; and he was soon 
seen from the window traversing 
the garden in company with 
Farmer White. So soon as the 
two had entered the churchyard, 
Ethelstarted up from her seat, 
saying, ‘“‘I am sure you will 
excuse me, My dear madam: 
but I fear I have neglected my 
poor child too long i? 

“Why, you cannot think of 
leaving me at this moment ?” 
cried Mrs. Milner. “ You have 
scarcely had time to drink a cup 
of tea or eat a mouthful -—" 

“J fave forgotten the poor 
child.” said Ethel hastily. © Th 
will just run into the village—” 

“| will senda servant with an 
intimation that your maid is to ` 
bring your dear little Alfred 
hither. You promised that I 
should see the sweet child |” 

« Oh, I will go and fetch him 
myself |” and with this ejacula- 
tion Ethel threw on her bonnet 
and scarf, which she had placed | 


tA 


go 


upon the sofa ; and she sped 
from the room. 

Taking leave of Ethel for a 
few minutes—and abandoning 
Mrs. Milner to the surprise which 
her young ` friend’s precipitate 
departure excited in her mind— 
we must now note other incidents 
which were occurring in res- 
pect to the village of Southdale. 
A stage-coach halted at the 
-door of the inn; and two travel- 
lers alighted from the top. Both 
were dressed ina sort of sport- 
ing style; and their appearance 
was not such as to induce the 
landlord of the tavern to let 
them run very far into his debt 
unless they presented the guar- 
antees of substantial luggage. 
But all the baggage which these 
two individuals had | brought 
with them, consisted of a small 
Carpet-bag. They . however 
changed a five-pound note as 
they each took aglass of ale at 
the bar, and made inquiries 
whether they could be accommo- 
dated with beds at the inn for 
the night. The landlord was 
completely reassured by the pro- 
duction of the note; and he 
replied ina cheerful tone to the 
effect that he was enabled to 
accommodate the travellers. 

_ Having quaffed their ale, they 
strolled forth into the village, 
and one said to the other, “What 
a lark this is, Jack! Only think! 
yesterday morning in London— 
this evening here in a little 
village at the farther end of 
Dorsetshire!" 

. _“A lark indeed, Tim !” replied 
Mr. Peppercorn to.the observa- 
tion just made by his friend 
Mr. Gaffney. “And what a 
blessed thing it was that this 
_ here business should have turned 
ed directly after you was so 
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preciously cast down about the 
affair at the bank | 

Tim Gaffney was about to 
make a reply, when the sounds 
of another equipage. rolling into 
the usually quiet little village of 
Southdale, met their ears. It > 
was a postchaise—and a single 
traveller was seated inside. 

“ By Jove, I know who he is!” 
exclaimed Tim Gaffney, as the 
chaise swept past. “ Travelling 
private-—incog, I spose, as they 
call it. But let's go and see.” 

“ Who isit? demanded Jack 
Peppercorn. “Don’t Jets go 
and neglect other business just 
to gape at a traveller getting 
down at an inn. Remember, we 
ought to go and take a survey. 
at the Firs—” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool” 
rejoined Tim Gaffney. “This 
swell cove isa Duke, and how 
do we know but what it may be 
worth our while to look after 
him as well as *t other business?” 

“By jingo, yes!” excliamed 
Peppercorn ; and they accordin- 
gly bent their steps back again 
towards the tavern. 

It was the young Duke of 
Ardleigh who alighted from the 
postchaise; and the landlord at 
once coming forth, exclaimed 
with mingled joy and astonish- 
ment, “Why, Mr. Trevor, is it 
you? Your good lady will be 
surprised! I hope nothing has 
happened that you come so 
quickly upon her heels ?—but I'm 
Sure she no more expects you 
than I should expect Squire 
Ponsford’s daughter to come in 
and ask for a quartern of gin — 
and a screw of tobacco." 

“No—nothing is wrong, Mr. 
Goodman,” said the Duke. “And 
SO my wife—Mrs. Treyor—is 
here? And the child—~” 
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formation just given. 
_ testoring:- his little Alfred to the | 
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«Here also,” replied the land- 
lord. 

“The beautiful infant is sleep- 
ing so nice, Mr. Trevor!” cried 
Mrs. Goodman, the worthy land- 
lady, who now came hurrying 
down the staircase. 


“Up here ?”—and Herbert 


„rushing past the landlady, sprang 


up the staircase. 

He opened the first door at 
random, for he was in a state of 
considerable excitement; and it 
happened to be the room where 
his little son lay sleeping upon 
asofa, with Susan the nursemaid 
seated by his side. As we have 
already hinted, Susan knew that 
something serious must have 
happened between her master 
and mistress, but. she was 
ignorant of the particulars, 
and little suspected that the 
former bore a ducal rank. She 
had however learnt from Ethel’s 
lips that everything was atan 
end between herself and her 
husband, and that they should 
never meet again; sothat Susan 
started up from her chair with 
an ejaculation of astonishment— 
almost of alarm—when her 
master thus abruptly burst in 
upon her. 

“Where is your mistress, 
Susan?”—and catching uP the 
child, he strained it to his breast, 
so passionately covering it with 
kisses that being awakened from 
its sleep it began to cry- 

Susan quickly gave the ìn- 
timation that Mrs. Trevor ha 
gone tosee the Milners: and the 
ejaculation “Ah!” burst from 
his lips in a manner a> if to 
imply that a suspicion be had 
previously ‘conceived was DOW 
suddenly confirmed by the 1n- 
j Hastily 


sofa, and imprinting another 
kiss upon the boy’s forehead, the 
Duke left the room almost as 
abruptly as he had entered it. 

Meanwhile Tim Gaffney and 
Jack Peppercorn had overheard 
the conversation which had taken 
place betwixt the Duke, the 
landlord, and the landlady, im- 
mediately after the young noble- 
man had alighted from the post- 
chaise. 

“By goles!” whispered Gafi- 
ney to his companion, “this is a 
rum start! Mr. Trevor—hbis wife, 
Mrs. Trevor—and the child! Oh, 
no! his Grace must have a mist- 
ress, then | Let’s see about it.” 

They advanced to the bar and 
ordered fresh glasses of ale. 

“Who is that genelman that’s 
just arrived ?” inquired Gaffney. 

“Oh, that’s Mr. Trevor,” res- 
ponded the landlord. 

“Married, I suppose, by what 
I heard him say ?” 

“Yes—married to as pretty a 
creature as you could see ina 
day’s march. She lived many 
long years in this village, at the 
very cottage you might have 
seen just at the entranc® as you 
came along on the outside of the 
coach,” : à 

“To be sure, We noticed it!” 
observed Peppercorn. “But who 
js Mr. Trevor ?” ve 

«J don’t know exactly,” rejoin- 
ed Mr.Goodman, “but 1 think I’ve 
heard say he was junior part- 
ner in a mercantile house in 
London.” ; i 

“Oh, partner 1n a mercantile 
house—eh ?” observed Tim Gafi- 

ISe Well, but where did he 


ney. ; 
marry the young lady you was 
a-speaking of 
«Where did he marry her?” 


exclaimed the Jandlord , with an 
air of surprise at the question. 


: 
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‚Why, where the deuce should 
e ymarty her but here where she 
had lived so many years-where 
her father and mother was buried 
in the old church—-and where 
she was honourably woed and 
won by him who is now her 
husband? I remember the wed- 
ding-day—it was all very quiet 
and private—but a prettier crea- 
ture than Ethel Fraser was that 
morning, ] never saw in all my 
life |” 

“A werry pretty sight, I des 
say,” observed Tim Gaffney: and 
tossing off the contents of his 
glass, he again issued forth from 
the tavern, accompanied by his 
friend Mr. Peppercorn. 

They walked on in silence till 
they reached the outskirts of the 
village nearest to the church ; 
and then Tim Gaffney, stopping 
short, looked hard in his compa- 
nion’s face, and said, “Jack, if 
all this is true that the landlord 
has told us, we’ve just tumbled 
Over a secret that will make our 
fortunes.” 

“Why, it’s nothing but a sec- 
ret marriage—that’s al!,” inter- 
jected Peppercorn. 

“You fool!” cried Gafiney ; 
“its no marriage at all!—it’s 
bigamy!—that’s the Duke of 
Ardleigh, that is!—he’s been 
married some years and gota 
Duchess living ‘in London. So 
don’t you see—” ‘ 

“ By jingo, I do see? ejacula- 
ted Peppercorn. “ Why, it ought 
to be worth a thousand pounds 
tous. Surely the landlord can’t 
have made any mistake about 


the wedding? 


“Impossible!” returned Gafi- 
» “ There is evidently some- 

> Up, though the landlord 
t seem to suspect it. Mrs. 
» as she ‘calls herself, 


4 


comes down first ; then the Duke We 
—or Mr, Trevor, as he calls | 
himself—comes next——”_. 

“Here he is!” ejaculated 
Peppercorn. “ Now’s the time, 
Tim |” 


The Duke of Ardleigh was \ | 


hastening through the village in 
the direction of the Parsonage: 
he observed the two men loiter- 
ing by the side of the road, but 
little suspected that they would 
have anything to say to him— 
until Tim Gaffney stepped for- 
ward, and touching his hat, said 
with a knowing look, “ How d’ye 
do, my lord ?” 


The Duke stopped short fora | 


moment: he scrutinized Gaffaey’s 
lace—then he surveyed the 
countenance of Peppercorn’; but 


he could not recollect that he |_ 


had ever seen either of them 
before. He was confounded by 
being thus accosted by persons 
who evidently knew him. And 
the significant glance which had 
been bent upon him by Tim 


Gafiney showed how useless it | 


would be to deny himseli and 
thus perhaps provoke an alter- 
cation. 

“Who are you?” inquired Her- 
bert, 
self. 

“My name’s Timothy Gaffney 
at your service, my lord; and this 
is my friend Mr. Peppercorn— 
Jack P 
also.at your Grace's service. 

The Duke felt infinitely dis- 
gusted at the half flippant, half 
familiar manner in which the 
fellow addressed him: but as he 
suddenly recollected that he had 


seen the two men lurking at the | 


door of the 
alighted, he 
how absolutely necessary it was 


inn when he- had 


to propitiate and to silence t. lem, 


4 


speedily recovering him- 


eppercorn I calls him— | 


at once perceived — 
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«Where have you seen me 
before,” he demanded. 

« At Maidstone, t’other day,” 
responded Gafiney. “I was 
standing by when you bought 
a couple of horses of one Mann- 


Des 

© Ah! said the duke. Well— 
proceed. G 

‘Your Grace gave Manning a 
cheque: and when you was gone 

Manning says to me, says he 

‘Tim, should you like to see a 

Duke's handwriting?—‘why? says 

Ts 

‘Because, says he ‘here it is: 
for that civil and polite young 
gentleman which has just bought 
{he horses, is none other than the 

Duke of Ardleigh, and here’s his 
‘cheque upon his bankers in Lon- 
don.—So that’s the way, my Jord 
| added Tim Gafiney, witha bow 

“that I come to know you was 

‘the Duke of-Arldeigh.” 
m “Very well, my man” said Her- 
bert. “Have you mentioned the 
fact to any one else?’—and it was 
with an indescribable suspense 
that the nobleman put the ques- 
tion. 

“Only to my pal here, my lord 
“Good! It isa secret—and you 
two will keep it between you, be- 
cause I shall reward you hand- 
somely. How long do you purpo 
ņ Se to stay at Southdale.?” 

\ “ Why, my lord, we've a little 
business which will keep us here 
till to-morrow morning, perhaps 
replied Gafiney; “but if it suits 
your Grace’s pleasure that we 


for in- 


“Twill make time to see you 
ut you will not seem to know 
nd above all things, be 
you wish to be well. re- 


+ 


y9 


till you have ` 


presently,” interrupted the Duke. — 
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warded |” 

‘Mum’s the word my lord” and 
Tim Gaffney, turning on his heel, 
strolled back into the village, 
accompanied by Jack Pepper- 
corn. 

“My God!” mentally ejaculat- 
ed the Duke, as he hurried along 
towards the Parsonage; “how the 
web of difficulties and embarras- 
ments seems to be closing in 
around me! At every step that I 
take it appers as if I was destin- 
ed tofi ounder deeper and deeper 
into an inextricable morass!) 
Good heavens! what will be the 
end of it? Oh, when once we 
enter upon the path of deception, 
how many more falsehoods and 
duplicities must de adopted to 
sustain the first |” 

An exprssion of indiscribable 


anguish swept over his counten- 


ance as these reflections passed 
rapidly through his brain ; and 
then all in a moment he gave a 
cry of joy, for he beheld Ethel 
speeding towards him. She had 
left the Parsonage in the preci- 
pitate manner which we have 
described ;—and now on the part 
of the young Duke everything 
was forgotten—or at least almost 
completely absorbed, in the 
thought of straining that beloved 
creature to his heart again. 

“ Ethel, dearest Ethel! he ex- 
claimed, extending his arms to 
receive her. 

«Nol nol? and as she stopped 
short within half a dozen yards 
of him, it was with a sort of 
horror that she made a vehement 
gesture to repelhis advance. _ 

“Qh, my God, Ethel |? he cried, 
« drive me not to despair !” 

Despair?” and no language 
can convey an idea of the forlorn 
and desolate expression that for 
a moment seized upon her coun. — 
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tenance, which from having been 
flushed with excitement, sudden- 
ly grew deadly pale. “ But here! 
take these! destroy them, I, 
conjure you P” 

“Oh! what have you done 
Ethel!” exclaimed the Duke, as 
she produced a folded piece of 
paper from her ‘bosom. “My 
God! itis asI suspected! You 
have come to destroy the last 
trace——” 

“Yes—the last trace of every- 
thing that can criminate you !” 
said Ethel, emphatically. 

“Not for worlds shall you run 
this frightful risk!’ cried the 
Duke. 

“Ah! say you so?’—and at 
the very instant when he was 
about to snatch the folded paper 
from her hand, she tore it into a 
myriad of the minutest frag- 
ments, and flung them into the 
stream!which flowed by the road- 
‘side. It was allthe work of an 
instant: it was done in the 
twinkling of an eye; and then, 
as ifthe whole concentration of 
tremendous excitement which 
ithe young lady had experienced 
were now suddenly ended \by 


' the deed:she had accomplished, 


she said calmly, “ You are safe ! 
Go—leave me! You have naught 
to apprehend on the face of the 
earth |” 

The magnanimity of. Ethel’s 
conduct produced’ such an over- 
whelming effect upon the Duke, 
that he burst into a flood of tears 

-and began sobbing violently. A 
fearful remorse seized: upon his 
soul—a remorse that was like- 
wise blended with a boundless 
love for that adorable creature. 
‘Oh, how -his heart yearned to- 


-wards:her! how he Jonged to 
‘strain her to his breast! ` 
_ “My God, .Ethel he mur- 
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leave me !” 
“Why did you come to South 
dale? Did I not charge you; 
my letter to remain at your owp 
house until you heard from me} 
“Oh! 


mm 


f 


sionately exclaimed; “and I has} 
tened to follow you. I canno 
possibly live without you P? 

“I may not listen to suet 
language as this:” and she spoki 
coldly and severely; but hen 
was an unnatural calmness—fo; 
while her looks maintained 4 
forced rigidity, 
ready to burst with the volcani¢ 
emotions that filled it. 4 

“For heaven’s sake, hear melf . 
cried the Duke “hear me, by alk | 
the love you have borne me! byr 
the love I bear for you! hear me 
for the sake of our child,” 

Ethel started visibly: but ins 
tantaneously repressing the out 
ward betrayal of her emotion 
she said, "Have you seen ourm 
the child ?” j 

“Our child, our child |”. cried 
the Duke. ‘“Yes!—and Ihave 
covered the dear boy with kisses! 
Oh, Ethel! you will not separate 
him from his father! Mv wife— 
start not!—Oh, do not ‘bend. 
upon m€ that look so forlorn 
so desolate | Listen, Ethel-listen| 
Allis notso bad as you think! 
My wifes conduct is most ad-| 
mirable! She will never inte 
fere with us-she will allow us 10} 
live together unmolested ——” f| 

“Enough! enough I almost} 

‘shrieked: Ethel. “Speak — not} 
thus—or you will force,me t0 
break a vow which I have} 
solemnly taken within my of? | 
heart! You will make me ï 
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roach you. Sooner would I 
erish than live with you as 
four mistress! sooner would I. 
je than wilfully become the 
yaramour of an adulterous hus- 
sand | No ! no !—not all my love 
or you could induce me thus 
o plunge deeper down into the 
ortex Of degradation and mis- 
ry | Leave me, I conjure vou!” 

w Never, never will I leave 
vou, Ethel ” exclaimed Herbert, 
zoaded almost to madness, 
‘until I shall have succeeded in 
shaking a resolve which can 
only tend to entail eternal mis- 
ery on us both !” 

“Oh lif you detain me here, 
you will bring utter destruction 
on my head !” cried Ethel. “Let 
me hasten to depart from the 
village! If you knew the risk 
that I ran—-” 

"Risk? My God! 1 compre- 
hend it!’ excliamed the Duke, 
literally wringing his hands in 
the wild frenzy: cf his affliction. 
“ly, Ethel! fly ! But, oh! let 

e be the companion of your 
flight!" k 

“It is too late,” she said, again 
displaying that cold unnatural 
calmness which we have before 
noticed. “Look! they come. Let 
them do their work—I shall deny 
it—and you will not betray me.’ 
i The Duke glanced in the direc- 
the parsonage; and he 


“Ti you ever loved me” she said 
atone of the most imploring 
Sarnestness and witha Jook of 
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the most appealing entreaty, “I 
adjure youto be calm! Ifyou 
value my safety I beseech you 
to afford me the only chance of 
ensuring it, by taking refuge 
in utter and complete denial of 
the deed! Act thus for the sake 
of that love whereby I have 
adjured you P”, 

“Ethel ! I am almost heartbro- 
ken |” responded the wretched 
young nobleman; “but I will do 
as you desire; your words shall 
be laws for me.” 

The three persons who came 
from the direction of the parson- 
age, were now close upon the 
spot; they were the clergyman, 
Farmer White, and Gibso., the 
parish sexton. 

“Oh, Mrs. Trevor! Oh! Mr. 
Trevor !” cried the worthy Mil- 
ner, overwhelmed with grief, and 
the tears were running down his 
cheeks; “is it possible that you, 
Ethel, could have done this? In 
the name of mercy what motive 
had you? But give up the abstra- 
cted leaf and the matter shall be 
hushed up.! 

“There is no matter to be hush- 
ed up wherein I may be concern- 
ed,” answered Ethel. 

“Mr. Trevor, 1 adjure you,” 
said the worthy and afflicted 
clergyman, drawing the Duke 
aside, if you for any reason have 
influenced your wife in this un- 
happy proceeding——” 

TD Milner,” interrupted Ethel 
whose quick ear had caught the 
kind old gentleman's words, “as 
there isa God above us, and as 
I have a soul to be saved Iswear 
to youthat Mr. Trevor has in no 
way influenced, directly or indi- 
rectly, any proceeding which I 
have adopted. Accuse not there- 

fore him | But if you think me 
guilty of anything, deal with mg 
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as you fancy I ought to be dealt 
‘with. Ah!1 willadd something 
more—and tothe truth of this 
assertion also I invoke the testi- 
mony of heaven. It is that metho- 
` ught I was coming secretly and 
stealthily to Southdale, without 
Trevor’s knowledge Indeed I 
wrote him a letter, while he was 
in London, in the hope of throw- 
ing him.as it were off the right 
scent but by some means, as yet 
unknown to myself, he suspect- 
ed that I was coming hither, and 
he follwed me. All that I have 
just told you, Mr. Milner, is as 
true as the Gospel and therefore, 
I repeat, deal with me only, if 
there be anyone. td be dealt 
with.]” 

While Ethel was thus speaking 
Mr. Milner studiedhercoutenance 
attentively,and when she had 
finished, he again turned aside 
to the Duke ot Ardleigh, hastily 
whispering, “Can it be an aber- 
ration of the intellect?’ 

“Yes, yes lit is P, quickly res- 
ponded the young nobleman, 
seizing upon the idea with 
avidity “Ihave often thoughtshe 
was deranged !” 

“Though both the clergyman 


and the Duke spoke in the lowest ~ 


possible tones, yet Ethel heard 
what passed betwixt them. This 
time, however, she did not think 
fit to interpose any remark or 
offer any observation. 

“Mr. Trevor,” said the clergy_ 


man, bending upon Ethela look 


of so muchdistress and sympathy 
that if he had been her own fath- 


"thing of an abstracted leaf—j} 


‚ed the suggestion. 


was a leaf of the marriage regis. | 
ter to which I alluded—and tha 
has been takenby your wife} 
I am now under the painfy| 
necessity ——Goed heavens, that 
such a necessity should arise jp‘ 
referenceto one whom I have 
known from her childhood E 
—bit it is a duty P” Y 
The worthy clergyman’s voice 
was choked with sobs—he could 
say no more; but Gibson the sex- 
ton, who was a sworn constable} 
stepped forward and said, “It’s} 
a hard thing to do—the hardest 
I've ever done: but I can’t help 
it. Mrs. Trevor, you must conci: 
der yourself my prisoner.” 
Whiter grew Ethel’s already | 
pale face; and for a moment her| 
ashy lip quivered—and she said | 
in a low voice. -‘If I go to prison. 
my child ue ; 
“Shall accompany you, un-| 
happy young lady!” replied | 
the clergyman, who was at length | 
enabled to master his emotions. 
“And now,” said the sexton, | 
“we must make 
Squire Ponsford’s,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ETHEL. 


The seat of Squire Ponsford 
Deputy Lieutenant: and Justice 
of the Peace, was at a distance | 
ofa mile from Southdale; and f 
Mr. Milner suggested that. they | 
should all walk thither, as the 
was no need to be hasty in | 
Spreading the scandal of what | 
had occurred throughout the | 
village. The Duke eagerly adopt: | 
i Ethel's ap- | 
pearance was now coldly listless: | 
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and. she remained silent-as if by 
her demeanour she studied to 
support the idea which she had 
heard thrown out, to the effect 
that she was suffering under an 
aberration of the intellect. Dur- 
jng the walk of about twenty 
minutes from the village to the 
mansion, Ethel kept betwixt Mr. 
Milner and the constable. She 
would not permit the duke a 
moment’s opportunity of approa- 
ching her or breathing a whis- 
pered word in her ear., He com- 
_ prehended the policy of this por- 
tion of her conduct: it was to pre- 
vent it from being thought that 
in whatsoever might be proved 
against her, she had acted under 
his influence, — an impression 
which might arise if they stealthi- 
ly exchanged communicaitons. 
The Firs, as Squire Ponsford’s 
seat was denominated, was an 
old red brick building, rambling 
in style and incongruous in the 
- varieties of its architecture, situat- 
i ed in the midst of a spacious 
park, and having a background 
of bill to a tremendous height. 
The dusk was closing in as the 
party reached the front door ; 
and in the midst of the increas- 
_ ing obscurity, no one observed 
; that they had been followed trom 
3 the village by Messrs. Gafiney 
-and Peppercorn. These two 
individuals had however observ- 
ed the meeting of the clergymau 
the farmer, and the sexton ; and 
though they had not caught ‘a 
syllable of anything that passed, 
yet they observed sufficient to 
induce them to believe that some- 
‘thing of no ordinary character 
and thus they 
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sive of surprise, as ifthey also 
had originally come into the 
neighbourhood for the purpose 
of transacting some little business 
at that same countryseat. 

The front door was opened by 
a portly middle-aged footman, 
to whom Mr. Milner said, “I 
am afraid we ure about to dis- 


turb your master at a somewhat 
unseasonable hour: but 
urgent case. 

“Please to walk in, sir;’—and 
othe 


it is an 


the footman led the way ir 
library, leaving the door-ot't 
room as well as the front» door 

open, in obedience toa general 

instruction which he had receiv- 

ed, the proceedings before a, 
magistrate being public. 

In a very few minutes. Mr. 
Ponsford made his appearance 
He was a person of about sixty 
~-having naught in his appear- 
arice of the country Squire, but 
much more likely to be taken 
fora gentleman who habitually 
dwelt amidst the crowds of 
fashionable circles. He | was 
dressed in black, with a white 
waistcoat: his countenance was 
pale, with a serious if not severe 
expression: his features were 
decidedly handsome: he was a 
little above the medium stature, 
and inclined to portliness with- 
out being corpulent. Altogether 
his appearance might even merit’ 


the term “distinguished.” _ 
On entering the library, he 
shook hands with Mr. Milner— 
nodded to Farmer White with a 
certain degree of haughty re- 
serve—and merely bestowed the 
most transient glance upon the 
Duke and Ethel as he proceeded 
to place himself at the head ot 
the table. He then at once saw 
that it was 4 case of some priso- 
ner being charged. before him, _ 
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and that Ethel was the offender 3 

for the constable, according to 

his wont, made the captive stand 

at the lower extremity of the 
® table. 

“Before I enter upon the case,” 
said Mr. Ponsford, “1 must 
observe that my clerk is not pre- 
sent; and therefore if there be 
copious ‘depositions to take, we 
must wait until we can send 
into the village to fetch him.” 

“J do not think the case will 
be a long one,” said Mr. Milner. 
“Tf it be only as brief as it is 
distressing-——” . 

“Let us enter upon it,” curtly 
interjected the Squire, with a 
significance of tone and look 
which implied that no one ought 

“toseek to bias his mind for or 

against the prisoner by any ex- 

traneous comment. “Who char- 
ges this ”—he hesitated for an in- 
stant; he was inclined to say 

“ lady, “for there was something 

unspeakably fascinating and 

Jady-like in Ethel’s appearance ; 

but he checked himself and said‘ 

“Who charges this person?” 

“Tt is with infinite regret,” 
began'Mr. Milner, “ that I have 
to answer to your worship’s 
demand. Perhaps you may re- 
collect that this young lady 
lived for a number of years in 

the village——” 
= “What is the _ prisoner's 
name?” inquired the Justice. 
= “Tell his worship your name” 
hastily whispered the sexton. 

But Ethel remained Silent 
and appeared to look unmoved 
upon the proceedings ; so that 
Mr. Milner continued to make 
his statement. 
___The young lady's name is 
Ethel Trevor: she is married ; 

ad I am compelled by a sense 
f duty to charge her with the 


Rad 
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abstraction of a leaf from the 
parish register of marriages.” 

‘Where is the leaf?” inquired 
Mr. Ponsford. 

“I know not,” answered the | 
clergyman. ‘‘ The prisoner may- 
have it about her; and ifso, I am > 
sure that I should not wish to | 
press the charge.” L 

“Let the prisoner be search- | 
ed,” interrupted the magistrate, 

“ Gibson, remove her.” 

Ethel was conducted into 
another room, where Mr. Pons- 
ford’s house-keeper and a maid | 
servant searched her—but.with- | 
out effect. We may here ‘seize 
upon the opportunity to remark | 
that all the domestics of the 
establishment were gathered at 
the door of the library to listen 
to the proceedings ; for Ethel | 
was well known by name and 4 
by sight to most of them, and the ; 
fact of her being arrested on a | 
charge which was so grave and | 
which seemed so extraordinary | 
had excited a considerable sén- | 
sation. Miss  Ponsford, the | 
Squires only child—a beautiful | 
girl of about eighteen—peeped | 
down the staircase from the 
drawing-room landing at Ethel 
when she was conducted into the — 
room where she was examined; — 
and the young lady’s heart was 
moved towards the unfortunate’ ‘= 
creature. We must furthermore MM 
add that when Tim Gaffney and | 
Jack Peppercorn saw the front 
door thrown wide open after the 
admission of the little party,their 
experience in the proceedings 
before country magistrates at 
once enabled them to compre- 
hend that it was a judicial inquiry 
of some sort or another—an 
they boldly entered the hall. 
Squire Ponsford prided himself 
on the publicity which was 
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always given to examintions that 
took place. before him: his 
servants therefore took their cue 
from their master; and when 
one of the domestics beheld 
Gaffney and Peppercorn, he 
bade them advance to the door 
of the library. 

Ethel having been examined 
by the housekeeper and the 
servant-maid—an ordeal through 
which she passed with an air of 
vacant . indifference—was ` re- 
conducted to the library. 

“Has any paper been found 
upow her person P” inquired the 
justice. 

. The sexton made the report 
which he had received from the 
-housekeépgr, to the effect that 
no paper had been found. 

“Under what circumstances 
was the leaf of the register 
extracted?” asked Squire Pons- 
ford. 

“Mrs. Trevor called upon me,” 

answered Mr. Milner; “and in 
the course of conversation she 
expressed a wish,to have a copy 
‘of her marriage certificate,— 
alleging that she had lost the 
one she received at her nuptials. 
“I took her to the church and 
produced the registers. While 
there, I quitted the vestry for a 
few minutes——" ; 
“Did you leave the prisoner In 
the vestry?” asked the magistrate. 
“I did,” replied the clergyman. 
“And had she access to the 
register?” 
“Tam bound to confess that 
the duty 
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she had. Perhaps 


‘me to state that | temporarily 
in consequence of 
the prisoner suddenly declaring 
that she heard the voice of Mrs. 
I went out 


which I owe society also compels , 
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“And what followed?” 

“My wife was not there—and 
I supposed that Mrs. Trevor 3 

“The prisoner you mean,” 


interrupted the magistrate 
severely. 

“Yes, your worship—the 
prisoner. I supposed that she 


must have been mistaken.” 

“Was she standing near the 
registers? were they open? or 
was there anything in her man- 
ner tomake you suspect foul 
play?” 

“The prisoner was putting 
away the registers: I thought 
the proceeding natural enough 
—I regarded it as an act of 
kindness intended to save me 
trouble. We went in to tea; 
and Farmer White requested me 
to give him a particular certifi- 
cate. J took him to the vestry ; 
and my consternation may be 
more easily imagined than des- 
cribed when I found that a leaf 
of the marriage register had 
been torn out! Indeed I was 
bewildered : I could even then 
scarcely believe that Mrs. Trevor 
—the prisoner I mean—had done 
it. Ihastened home; but, alas! 
it was then scarcely possible to 
doubt—In a word, sir,” added 
the clergyman, thus abruptly 
concluding his speech,“ the 
prisoner had fled.” 

«What excuse did she make 
for leaving the house during 
your absence ?” } 

“ The excuse might be a very 
natural one,” Mr. Milner hasten- 
ed to exclaim ; “and if we could 
by any possibility account for the 
destruction of the leaf ®ithout 
attributing the deed to the prison- 
er ——" 

You are not to make a speech 
for the defence, Mr: Milner,” said 
the magistrate for a moment 
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suffering his features to relax 
into a NNE smile. “What 

= excuse did she make to leave 
your house”, 

“The excuse that a mother 
might well make, ” responded 
Milner—“ that of having to go 
and look after her child. And 
now, your worship, you will per- 
mit me to add mv belief that the 

unfortunate young lady is suffer- 
d ing under an aberration of the 


N intellect.” j 

} “ What makes you think so ?” 
i inquived Mr. Ponsford. $ 

è “ Several reasons, answered 


the clergyman. “In the. first 
place, who can conceive a wite 
in her sound senses destroying 
“the evidence of her own mar- 
riage? In the second place, her 
husband assures me that he has 
for some time past thought that 
her brain was affected. Thirdly” 
continued Mr. Milner, lowering 
his voice almost to a whisper, 
“her behaviour when she was 
arrested was so  strange—she 
acidressed me in such a singular 
style—her looks’ were so vacant 
and wandering—and altogether 
= there was something so peculiar 
a in the way in which she took 
this most serious accusation, that 
{ have no doubt as to her mental 
derangement. Finally, if your 
worship will only contemplate 
her now, you will see that her 


mien is not that of a rational : 


person.” 

“Can you conceive any possi- 
ble motive, ”asked the magistrate, 
turning towards the Duke, “ that 
might lead your wife to seek the 
destruction of that particular leaf 
in the register ?” 

“Oh, nol no!” sobbed the young 
nobleman, who throughout the 
examination had been labouring 
under the most terrible excite- 
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ment; for the bare idea of his 
beloved Ethel being draggeq 
through such an ordeal, and all 
on account of her magnanimous 


behaviour on his part, was 
fraught with the anguish of 
excruciation. 


“If your worship will remand 
the prisoner,” said Mr. Milner, 
“until the state of her mind can 
be investigated, I will myself 
give bail for her appearance. 
Or,” he added, in a whisper, 
“you may surely let her go on 
her husband’s recognizauces ?” 

“No,” said the magistrate, | 
shaking his head: “it is a 
felony, and I cannot take bail. 
l have heard sufficient to induce 
me to commit the pgisoner for 
triai. I may possibly share your | 
opinion in reference to her mind — 
but that is a subject of considera- | 
tion for a jury. I must commit ` 
in this case-to* Dorchester gaol.” 

The Duke of Ardleigh gave so’ 
sudden a start that all eyes 
were fixed upon him: for a few. 
moments he gasped as if endea- | 
voring to give utterance to | 
some words which stuck in his 
throat; and then. he suddenly 
turned towards Ethel, whose 
hand he took and strained to his _ 
lips. That hand she abandoned: 
for an instant; and then she 
firmly and resolutely withdrew 
it. 

“I understand it alll» hastily 
whispered the worthy clergyman | 
to the magistrate. “She has 
taken some unaccountable aver- | 
Sion to her own husband’! Alas, | 
poor monomaniac! Your wor- 
ship will make an order that she 
may have her child with her in 
the gaol? for in the present state 
of her mind it would perhaps | 
goad her to utter madness tobe 
separated from it.” å E 
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«j will allow the child to 
accompany her to Dorchester,” 
replied Squire Ponsford ; “but it 
must then be left to the discre- 
tion of the civil and medical 
authorities of the gaol whether 
the infant be permitted to remain 
with her.’ 

Ethel averted her eyes from 
the young Duke: but heaven 
knows it was not through aver- 
sion. lt was through tear lest 
while gazing on him whom she 
had loved so devotedly, and 
whom she still loved—the father 
of her child—the whole structure 
of her courage should give way, 
and all the unnatural calmness 
she had maintained should ina 
‘moment dissolve in agonized 
weeping, or change into paro- 
xysms of maniac lamentation 
accompanied by piercing scre- 
ams, 

“Let me get her away into 
another room, apart from the 
gaze of the people,” hastily 

‘whispered Mr. Milner in the 
 Duke’s ear; “and do you keep 
out of her sight. 1 beseech you 
to do this; for her mind is evi- 
dently fraught with a morbid 
aversion towards you—and that 
is no doubt the reason she sought 
to destroy the evidence of your 
marriage.” 
“But how will she go to Dor- 
-chester ? and what about the poor 
child?” demanded Herbert, in 
“quick petulant tones ; for he was 
full of. agony throughout—men- 
tally. and physically—and enrag- 
ed against all the world, with the 
Single exception of the lovely 
and magnanimous creature who 
had thus sacrificed herself for his 
lam just going to send off for 
a postchaise,” answered Milner, 
vho making every allowance for 


L 
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Io! 


the Duke’s hastiness and petu- 
lance, was mild and benevolent 
in his demeanour; “and Squire 
Ponsford will allow your unfortu- 
nate wife to stay here till the 
vehicle comes. Farmer White 
is going to see about it; and he 
will also so arrange that the 
chaise shall bring up your nurse- 
maid and your child, together 
with the effects that your poor 
eae may have brought with 
er.” 

TheDuke ofArdleigh suddenly 
became ashamed of his impa- 
tience; and seizing the worthy 
clergyman’s hand, he pressed it 
with the most grateful effusion. 

“Thanks ! a thousand thanks!” 
he murmured, in a broken voice. 

“Oh, if every Christian minis- 
ter were like you! But, Ah! to 
look upon that angelic face, so 
full of beauty and sweetness-and 
to think—to think that she is go- 
ing to a gaol—my God?’ tis 
enough to drive me mad | 

“Calm yourself, my young 
friend !” said Milner: “exert your 
Christian fortitude! Your poor 
wile is certain to be acquitted, 
and then you will be enabled to 
devote every attention to her. 
But get you away for the present 
—and I will conduct her to 
another apartment.” 

Herbert rushed from the room: 
the servants, who all knew him 
by sight as Mr. Trevor, made way 
for him with every display of 
courtesy and every evidence of 
sympathy—he felt the want of 
fresh air—he seemed to be in the 
midst of a stifling atmosphere—it 
was as if he were suflocating. Hie 
was hurrying towards the front 
door, when. he suddenly caught 
sight of Gafiney and Peppercorn 


—an idea struck him—he made- 


a hasty sign for them to follow— 


i ` 
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and he leftthe house where he 
had passed through an ordeal 
more terrible. than even that 
through which poor Ethel had 
been dragged; for he hated and 
loathed himself as the cause of 
all her miseries—whereas she 
on the other hand had been 
sustained by the consciousness 
that hers was a self-martyrdom 
endured on accouut of him whom 
she had loved so tenderly andso 
well! 

Tim Gaffney and Jack Pepper- 
corn were too cautious and wary 
to follow the Duke instantan- 
eously out of the hall, as by so 
doing it would betray that he 
had beckoned them; and they 
remembered his injunction that 
they were not to seem to know 
him. They therefore lounged 
Out a few minutes after he had 
taken his departure; and when 
once in the obscurity of the park, 
they sped after him. They found 
him waiting impatiently for their 
appearance; and he petulantly 
ejaculated, “I thought you were 
never coming” 

“You told us to be discreet,” 
responded Gaffney, “and so, if 
we've done wrong in obeving 
your Grace’s own orders-—” 

“Hush |” interjected Ardleigh 
“Yes, yes—I see that you are 
disereet—and I am rejoiced at 
it! Now, if I mistake not, you 
are men who have no objection 
to earn money without being 
Over nice——” 

“To come to the point at once, 
‘my lord,” said Tim Gaffney, 
“there isn’t two men in all the 
country that likes to make 
money more than we do, cr that 
is less particular how we make 
it. So don’t be afeard, my lord, 
peur out your mind to us— 


for I think there’s something you 
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- counted ten bank-notes for a 


want to say.” . 

“You are acquainted witha 
certain secret of mine,” resumed 
Herbert: “and I mean to give ą 
thousand pounds to' keep it.” 

Exclamations of joy burst from 
the lips of Tim Gaffney and Jack 
Peppercorn; and they could; 
scarcely restrain themselves from 
hugging the Duke in their 
delight at this unexpected libe- 
rality. 

“ But that isnot all,” resumed 
Herbert. “I will give you another 
thousand pounds if that young | 
lady—you know whom I mean” | 
—and he pointed towards the 
mansion——“ is enabled to escape | 
from the constable who will | 
presently be directed to convey | 
her in a postchaise toDorchester.” | 

“Itshall be done my lord,” | 
replied Tim Gafiney. with the 
emphasis of one who felt confide- 
ent of achieving. that which he 
promised. Give us an earnest 
of your Grace’s liberality, and | 
trust to us for the rest We want | 
no better pay master than your | 
lordship.” 

Herbert drew forth his pocket 
book; and by the light of the | 
moon which was now rising, he | 


hundred pounds each.” 
“There,” he said, “ is the wish 
money in respect to my secret. 
The other thousand pounds shall 
be forth-coming when the work i 
you have undertaken is accom- 
plished.” - f 
“And if we find any difficulty,” 
said Tim Gaffney, “in changing 
the notes, your Grace will help — 
us toturn them into gold?” a 
“Come tome at my house in | 
London,” rejoined the Duke | 
quickly, “and I will give you | 
bags of gold in exchange for the 
notes. Noone need know why 
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you callupon me or who you 
are. Youcan pretend that you 
have horses to sell—or in short 
invent any excuse you like!” 

“Good, my lord,” said Pepper 
corn; “that’s speaking like a 
prick. Your Grace’s business shall 
be done. Tim Gafiney knows 
me and I know Tim Gafiney; 
and when we two puts our heads 
or hands together to transact a 
bit of business, itisn’t our fault if 
it ain’t done in a right superior 
style. Now, my lord, have you 
any futher orders? and what's to 
be done with the young lady 
when she’s set free?” 

“I know allthis part of the 
country well,” resumed the Duke 
“I have fished in all the strea- 
ms far many miles ‘around;”— 
and he sighed deeply as he 

thought of the days of dreamy 
happiness when, a sojourner at 
Southdale, he was wooing the 
lovely Ethel Fraser. “You of 
course know the road the post- 
chaise will presently take?’ 
= «To be sure, my lord,” replied 
Gaffney. “It’s the same we took 
only in a contrary direction, 
when coming by the stage from 
_ Dorchester, this afternoon.” 
«Good |” observed the Duke 
| “Ata distance of seven miles 
along the road, is the village of 
Eleanor’s Cross; and1 will be 
- waiting for you with a vehicle 
of some kind just about a couple 
of miles beyond that village. I 
shall go and start off at once— 
and you have no time to lose.” 
“Trust to us, My lord,” inter- 
jected Gaffney. “So now lets 
away to business.” 
- The two men hastened off at 
a running pace towards a fence 
at a little distance; while the 
Duke pursued his way along 
he avenue of the park leading 
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towards the village. He soon 
gained the inn; and he was 
delighted to find that no messen- 
ger had as yet arrived from the 
Firs to order the postchaise to 
convey Ethel to Dorchester ; so 
that the intelligence of what had 
happened was as yet unknown 
at the hostelry. The Duke order- 
ed the chaise that had brought 
him to be gotten in immediate 
readiness; and he said in a 
whisper to the landlord. 

“Tam going with all possible 
speed to Dorchester on very 
important business indeed.” 

“Why, surely, Mr. Trevor.” 
said Mr. Goodman, with an air 
of surprise, “ you are not going 
to see the prize fight?” 

‘What do you mean ? asked 
the Duke. 3 

“Why, sir, don’t say a word,” 
responded the landlord; “ but 
those two men which came these 
evening by the stage, are con- 
cerned in’a fight which is to 
come off somewhere along the 
road—of course I don’t exactly 
know where, because these sort 
of fellows always tell you one 
place when they mean another 
in order to throw you off the 
scent. But they’ve asked for my 
phaeton—it’s just getting ready 
for them—though betwixt you 
and me, Mr. Trevor, I shouldn’t 
have let’em have it if they hadn’t 
lodged a fifty pound note in my 
hand. Soit'’s all right.” 

« What?? said the, Duke, 


inwardly admiring the astuteness , 


of his two agents’ proceedings ; 
“do you think they are prize- 
fighters ?” 

‘Lord, no, Mr. Trevor |” re- 
plied Goodman : “they're what's 
called the backers. But these 
kind of fellows always have 
plenty of money. Of course 
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they only whispered to me as a 
great secret that they’re connec- 
.ted with the ’prize-fight, just to 
acount for their wanting the 
phaeton ; and so, as I don’t want 
to spoil their game——” 


“ and therefore I shall not breathe 
a word of all you have been tell- 
ing me.” 

He strolled forth of the tavern; 
and at the same moment the 
hostler was bringing round from 
stables a neat phaeton and a very 
decent-looking animal. Messrs. 
Gaffney and Peppercorn, hav- 


ing just disposed of a little 
hot brandy and water, were 
lighting their cigars; and 
they both flungrapid looks 


of significancy upon the noble- 
man. They then took their seats 
in the phaeton, and drove away 
at a smart pace. Herbert was 
-just thinking of hastening up- 
stairs to bestow a kiss upon his 
child, when ‘his own postchaise 
made its appearance ; and Hing- 
ing himself upon the seat inside, 
he gave the order in aloud voice 
“Yo Dorchester |” ; 
About four miles outside of 
~ Southdale, the phaeton was seen 
stopping at the door of a wayside 
public-house; and by the light 
which streamed forth from that 
door, the figures of tim Gaffney 
andJackPeppercorn might be per- 
cived. They were drinking more 
brandy-and-water: but Herbert 
well knew that this was only an 
excuse to allow the chaise that 
was to convey Ethel to pass 
along the road to some Spot con- 
venient for stcpping it. 


_ succeed I” exclaimed the young 
_ Duke to himself: and then, with 


__a-deep sense of anguish, he ad- 


ed, “It would’ kill me—Oh, it 


3 


“Nor I either,” added Herbert 


“God grant that the plan may - 


continued, “we will just.,hal 
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would break my heart, to see 
poor Ethel consigned 
dungeon !” 

The chaise rolled on: the vil 
lage of Eleanor’s Cross was pre. 
sently reached; and when the 
equipage,had passed a couple of 4 
miles beyond, the Duke called to 
the postillion to stop. i 

“Now, my good fellow,” hej 
said, as the man leapt down from 
his horse and came up to the]. 
door, “something will perhaps | 
presently take place which iti 
were just as well to conceal. It 
is no highway robbery—still less 
a murder : it is only the rescue of 
a young lady who has no busi- 
ness tobe in custody. Do youl 
think you can hold your tongue | 
on.the subject ifI give you 
twenty guineas ? 

“Well, sir, I think I can,” ya 
answered the postboy, with a 
grin. s x a 

“But if you can’t for the mere | 
sake of the bribe,” -added the | 
Duke, “perhaps you may be 
enabled to do so when I tell you 
that if the business is found ‘out 
every one engaged in it will 
stand a chance of being trans- 
ported—By the bye, have youa | 
wife and children?” { 

Yes—a wife and six childer,” 
was the response. ` 

“Well then, for 
of your wife and 


my 
to a 


the sake ` 
six children g 


you had better keep a_ still” 
tongue in your head. Is ita 
bargain?” 


“Yes, sir,” rejoined the post- | 
boy,—adding with another grin, f 
“When I can chink the blunt in | 
this here breeches-pocket——” _ 

“Then Jet it be a bargain at | 
once!’ and Herbert counted the 
money into the man’s hand. 
“Now, my good fellow,” he | 
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here until the incident takes 

lace. If any other equipage 
drives by, f 
passes, you can be pretending to 
be fastening a strap or picking 
out a stone from the foot of one 
of the horses—anything to make 
a pretence for stopping.” 

“All right, sir :” and the Duke 
found the postillion was entirely 
of that degree of astuteness as to 
render him worthy of being a 
coadjutor in an enterprise where- 
in such experienced gentlemen 

„âs Messrs. Gaflney and Pepper- 
corn were engaged. 

Half an hour elapsed—a tedi- 
ous wearisome half hour for the 
Duke of Ardleigh, and fraught 
with the most anxious suspense. 
At length the sounds of wheels 
and‘a horse’s hoofs advancing 
rapidly from behind, were heard; 
and Herbert leapt out from the 
chaise. A phaeton with a double 
freight of people, was driving 
along ; there were two females in 

it besides two men; and, O joy! 
Herbert now recognised them. 
The phæton drew up; and the 
Duke sprang forward to assist 
Ethel to alight. She merely 
laid her hand upon his shoulder 
for a moment—and her feet 
touched the ground. He aided 
Susan to descend : and he affec- 
tionately patted the cheek of the 
sleeping child as he did so. | 
q “Now hasten into the chaise !” 
 heexclaimed; “hasten!” 
«One word |” said Ethel, in a 
low but firm voice. 
She stepped a few paces aside, 
and went on saying, “l will 
avail myself of the further assis- 
_ tance you have so considerately 
afforded, on the one conaition 
only—that you go not with me! 
“Oh, Ethel! Ethel let me see 
you in safety ’—and the Duke 
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or any way-tarer, 
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actually clapsed his hands in the 
urgency of his appeal. 

“If you persist,” replied Ethel, 
“Tshall return to the spot where 
the postchaise has been left 
with the postillion and the sexton 
both bound and gagged. I will 
surrender myself into the cons- 
table’s custody again- —” 

“My God !what misery for both: 
But do as you like, dearest and 
best beloved ; It is your safety 
only that I think of or care for.’’ 

“Now you speak as I could 
wish,” answered Ethel, “and I 
will go in that case. Farewell.” 

“What ! no kiss? no grasp of 
the hand?” 

“My hand—yes !” and she gave 
it him. 

“Oh, Ethel, Ethel!” murmured 
the Duke, in a broken suffocating 
voice, as he strained that hand 
to his lips: “is it possible that we 
are to part—that you tear your- 
self alway from me—and that I 
must likewise separate from this 
dear infant?” 

“Yes—it must be so,” answered 
Ethel, firmly, yetnot severely: 
and she withdrew her hand. 
“Farewell.” 

“You want money, Ethel—” 

“No. [have enough for my 
purposes. Nothing was taken 
from me when I was searched at 
the magistrate’s house.” 

“And that document, Ethel” 
pursued the young Duke, “sealed 


up in the envelope—which you. 


received the other day from Mr. 
Warren the stock-broker”’ 

“Ihave taken care of that do- 
cument,” replied Ethel; “not 
from any selfish feeling, because 
Ican work for my own bread; 
but for the sake —for the sake— 
her voice trembled for a moment, 
then instantaneously rendering 
it frm again she. said, “for the 
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sake of that dear child.” 

“Oh” suffer me to double the 
amount, Ethel! said Herbert, in 
an impassioned tone.—“to treble 

~ or quadruple it |” 

“No,” interrupted the young 
lady,that sum is sufficient. But 
tell me—are you sure that there 
will be no difficulty in the way 
of my making use of the interest 
of that money?” 

_ “No difficulty, Ethel,” replied 
the Duke. “When you open the 
envelope, you will comprehend 
why i directed Warren so to seal 
it, and why I enjoined you not to 

~ examine the contents until after 
my death. But now 
precautions have been rendered 
needless—and you may break 
the seal.” 

“Farewell,” said Ethel, “and 
—and—may God Almighty give 
you happiness |” f ; 

. “One word more!” sobbed 
the Duke, whose heart seemed 
to be well-nigh broken. Will 
you not write to me from time to 
> time, if only to tell me that dear 
little Alfred is in good health ?” 
' “Yes, yes,” replied Ethel, 
> hurriedly: and she hastened to 
» take her seat in the chaise. 
Herbert now took the child 
and strained it to his breast; 
again and again he pressed the 
infant to his heart; and then he 
restored it to the care of the 
= nursemaid, who was already 
_ seated by Ethel’s side in the 
vehicle. 7 ' 
God bless thee, Ethel,” mut- 
`“ mured the young Duke; “and 
may heaven likewise protect our 
= dear child |» 
“Farewell,” replied Ethel, in 
a voice that was scarcely audi- 
and then she added, ina 
armer tone, “I conjure you to 
scene end at once |" 
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Herbert closed the door of the. 
chaise: the postillion, who wag 
already mounted, whipped his 
horses—and the equipage rolled 
‘away. Allthe unnatural courage 
which had hitherto sustained 
Ethel, now suddenly broke 
down: she burst forth into an 
agony of weeping—she wrung. 
her hands in despair and then 
straining her child to her 
bosom she continued to wee 
and Sob over the infant, heedless 
of the entreaties of the good- 
hearted Susan that she would ` 
tranquillize herself, and be com- 
forted with the hope of better 
times. ' 
When the postchaise rolled 
away from the spot, the young 
Duke feltas if he were being 
separated from everyting on 
earth that was worth living for: 
but no more tears came from_his 
eyes—and not another sob con- 
vulsed his heart. A blank despair 
seized upon him. 

“Beg pardon, my lord,” said. 
Tim Gaffney, approaching and 
touching his hat; ‘but it won't 
do for us to remain loitering 
here after the business that has 
just taken place.” ` 

“ True!” said the Duke, awa- 
kened from the forlorn and 
desolate reverie into which he 
sank as the postchaise disappea- 
red from his view. You must 
take me with you to Dorchester.” 
Then having seated himself in 


the phaeton along with the two — 
“men, he 


inquired, “ did you 
accomplish the business in such 
a way as to ensure your own 
safety in case of a hue and cry ?” 
“We have no fear on that 
my Jord,” responded., : 
“The constable couldn’t 
again—and : the 
Postboy would’t do it? = 


score, 


Paw Seri 
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“ Ahl is it so?’ ejaculated the 

Duke. “ But explain yourself.” 

“Why, my lord,” rejoined Gafi- 
ney, “for the sake of a five pun’ 
note the postboy agreed to be 
knocked off his horse and to be 
stunned on the spot, so that he 
might be bound hand and foot 
without any difficulty. Of course, 
therefore, the rap on the head 
we gave him was a werry gentle 
one, and he tipped me a know- 
ing wink when he laid upon the 
ground and ought to have been 
stunned. So Jack Peppercorn 
and me, with black masks on our 
faces # ji 

“Yes, my lord,” interjected 

Jack, coolly, “we always make 

it a rule to travel with masks in 

our pockets. Its sometimes con- 
wenient to have’em ready for 
_ use.” i 

_ ‘Well, as I was saying,” con- 

tinued Gaffney, “we opened the 

door of the chaise in a jiffey, we 
_ drags out Gibson the constable— 
we whips a handkerchief over 
his head, and ties it round his 
_ neck—we binds him hand and 
 foot—and we lays him alongside 
= of the postboy. Then we gets 
the lady and the nursemaid to 
the phaeton, which we had left 
a little further a-head, and there’s 
an end of the business.” 

“Tt was cleverly done,” re- 
marked the Duke of Ardleigh, 
“and you will presently have 
_ the promised reward.” 

On the outskirts of the town of 
Dorchester, the Duke counted 
out a second sum of a thousand 
pounds in Bank ‘of England 
Notes; and having bestowed the 
amount on his two delighted 
coadjutors, he separated, from 
m. Carrying his carpet-bag 
his hand, he sought the nearest 


hotel, where he ordered a post 
s x 
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chaise to be gotten in immediate 
readiness, his intention being to 
return with the least possible 
delay to London. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CIRCUS. 


How crowded’ was Astley 
Theatrel—and how tediously 
did the first piece seem to drag 
its slow length along, before- 
the performances in the circle 
commenced! No one cared for 
the tremendous rant of the hero 
of that piece, although he re- 
presented some grand historic 
character who had won count- 
less battless and was now on 
the point of leading a mighty 
army to another victory. Nor 
was the enthusiasm of any one 
particularly excited when that 
mighty army, consisting of six 
terrific-looking warriors on horse- 
back, thirteen supernumeraries, 
carpenters, and scene-shifters, 
clad in picturesque uniforms 
which looked wonderfully well 
at a distance, came tramping 
across the stage, led by that 
wonderful hero. Neither were 
the sympathies of the softer sex 
particularly enlisted when the 
heroine of the piece—who of 
course could be nothing less 
than a princess of very high 
degree—went looking over the 
battle-field for her lover, giving 


vent ever and anon to such © 


passionate outbursts of woe as 
indeed completely out-did every- 
thing which usually occurs in 
real life. 
emotion and 

ared to 
ieee back, to be concentrate 
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presently on one object—the 
favourite without whose presence 
atthe house there would have 
been comparatively empty 
benches. i : 

And during that tedious piece 
which opened the performances, 
how many were the whispered 
conjectures that were exchanged 
in pit, boxes, and ga‘lery, relative 
4 to Mademoiselle Imogene ! Some 
wondered whether she had yet 

arrived at the theatre—others 

whether she dressed there or 
before she came; some hoped 
that she would take particular 
attitudes, because they set off her 
beautiful form to such advan- 
tage; and others, carrying 
- their speculations to still more 

Mysterious and delicate topics 

marvelled whether she were 

privately married or whether 

she lived under the protection 
of anybody—or whether it were 
s true that, as some people affirm- 
ed, she was a model of virtue— 
or whether faith might be atta- 
ched to the rumour which was 
occasionally whispered abroad 
to the effect that Mademoiselle 
Imogene was a mother without 
being a wife. > - 

At lengththe first piece termi- 
‘nated to the infinite satisfaction 
of every one of the spectators ; 
and the performances in the 

' circle presently began. In came 
‘the clown, furnished with the 
usual supply of ugly faces, and 
jokes of such immense platitude 

_ that nowhere else would they 
be received as jokes at all; but 
at Astwy’s everybody seems to 
consider oneself bound as a 
Matter of course, or even as a 


veritable point of honour to 
laugh atthe clown. Besides, on 


this occasion the audience were 
now getting into a particularly 
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good humour, as the moment 
was rapidly approaching when 
Mademoiselle Imogene was to 
make her appearance. 

As the reader has already 
seen it was her usual custom 
to dress at her own lodgings, 
whence, enveloped in a cloak, 
she hastily made ~her way 
to the theatre; and she gene- 
rally managed to arrive only a 
few minutes before her services 
were actually required in the 
performance. She thus avoided 
as much as possible the neces- 
sity of coming in contact with the 
other performers, amongst whom 
she had no friendship except 
with Alice Denton and a young 
French girl ndmed Rose. And 
then too, if there were any 
lounging intrudes behind the 
scenes,—any of those. gentish 
young fellows who dress 
in the style of half-groom, half- 
gamekeeper .and constantly 
have a quizzing-glass stuck in 
their eye—if, we say, there’ were 
any of these impertinent puppies 
lurking behind the scenes, Miss 
Hartland was enabled to escape | 
from any lengthened order of — 
their insolent looks and perhaps 
equally bold overtures towards 
conversation. 

And now, amidst the triump- 
hal music of the orchestra, Ma- 
demoiselle Imogene makes her 
appearance in the circus. She 
does not glide in on foot to curt: 
sey in the midst, and then accept 
the assistance of a groom to 
mount:—but.she comes dashing 
In with eclat, guiding three 
horses at the same time, and 
Standing on the back of the cent- | 
tal one--for they are abreast. 
And with what tremendous 
enthusiasm is she received! It is 
a veritable enthusiasm—genuine. 
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„nd sincere: there is no affecta- 
Hon in it, for Imogen is indeed 
an immense favourite. Notwith- 
tanding the mystery which 
seems more or less to enshroud 
her moral character, she is as 
great a favourite with the ladies’ 
as with the gentlemen. There is 
so much honest frankness in her 
looks—she is so exceedingly 
beautiful—her figure is so strik- 
ing and brilliant—and_ all her 
gestures display so much refined 
elegance and grace, that the fe- 
male portion of the audience are 
actually proud of her as ‘they 
might be of any splendid speci- 
men of their own sex. And then 
too, there is nothing wanton in 
her movements: her regards, 
always vivacious, never seem to 
sett’e into an expression of im- 
modest encouragement upon any 
male admirer who may be put- 
ting himself forward to attract 
her notice. Although there is. 
naturally something softly sensu- 
‘ous in the part which she per- 
forms, arrayed as she is in that 
fantastic dress,—yet it is Impos- 
sible to say but that the stric- 
test propriety characterizes her 


proceedings in that circle. For 
‘these reasons, therefore, | the 
women like her, and she is so 


great a favourite with them. 
But not the less welcome Is her 


conceived by ancient sculptors 
in reference to the female form 
he soars above the common 
el of equestrian performance: 


She throws sentiment into it— 


‘riveted 
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she endows it with intellectuality. 
Yet she does not open her lips— 
unless it be to smile affably when 
acknowledging the plaudits of 
the spectators: she neither 
speaks nor sings; and yet she 
exercises all the power of an 
actress upon those who comtem- 
plate her. Ah! and how many 
of the male sex also congregate 
there to feast their eyes upon 
her fine form, and to suffer the 
fancy to revel in rapturous im- 
aginings while following with 
the eye the flowing lines and 
swelling contours which the 
picturesque garb defines or deli- 
neates. 5 i 

In a retired part of the 
theatre—at the back of the 
great mass of the crowd—stood 
a young man whose eyes were 
upon the beautiful 
equestrian; but not with the 
same gross sensual feelings that 
inspired so many others of his 
own sex who were at the same 
time devouring her with their 
regards. It was with the fervour 
of tenderest admiration mingled 
with a strange pensive melan- 
choly that this young gentleman 
contemplated Imogen Hartland. 
He beheld nobody but her: he 
seemed to be utterly isolated as 
it were from the rest of the as- 
semblage—isolated by his own 
thoughts—unaware that he was 
in the vicinage of so many 
of his fellow-creatures—intent 
only on the one object which 
thus absorbed all his attention. 
For as the reader may have 
already conjectured, this young 
gentleman was Launcelot Os- 
borne. 4 

Allof asudden some one laid 
a hand upon his shoulder, and 
said in a familiar tone, “Well, 
Osborne, my dear fellow, how 


t 


z H ) 
= tion to her; 


t _ Sylvester, as if there 


IIO 
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are you?” . 

Launcelot started : he was sud- 
denly awakened as it were from 
a dream: he became all in amom- 
ent conscious of the assemblage 
that was there, the brilliant gas- 
lights that were burning, and all 
the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded... A blush over- 
spread his countenance: but 
almost immediately recovering 
himself, he said in a somewhat 
reserved and cold tone, “Good 
evening, Mr. Casey,” 

“Splendid creature—isn’t she?” 

said Sylvester, sticking his glass 
_ into the socket of his right eye 
sO as to concentrate his visual 
rays upon Imogen. “Stunning 
performance! By Jove, she’s a 
brick of a rider!” 

“Yes—she rides admirably |” 

faltered Launcelot. 

“I mean to get an introduc- 
pursued Sylvester 
Casey, with a certain knowing 

self-sufficient air. 

One, however, who can do that ; 

for she’s deuced particular, and 

plays the prude as well as she 

Manages those three prads. But 

Pm behind the scenes to a cer- 

tain extent—” ; 

“You, Mr. Casey?” said Laun- 
celot. - : 

“Why the devil are you so 
formal with me? demanded 
Sylvester. “Ithink we ought to 
drop the Mister betwixt u5; for 
ain't you going to be my brother- 
in-law? and isn’t it all settled ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said 
Launcelot: “I © was perhaps 
rather too ceremonious. But you 
were telling me that you were 
behind the scenes to a Certain 
extent P” 

_ “Of course { am,” 


ejaculated 

Y ought not 

__ to have been any doubt or igno- 
à AEE a i ? 
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“It isn’t every. 


“Well, Mr. Casey—Casey, ( 
I mean—” \ 
“Can't you call me Sylvester s 
right slap out plain at oncer 
and I will call you Launcelot i 
” i 
“Well, be it so,” said Osborne, | \ 
who, however, shrank from the} tl 
coarse familiarity of the miser’s|e 
son. “This secret ‘of yours, | 
Sylvester ?” | 0 
“You know Alice Denton——”|¢ 
“I know her by sight and by/t 
name.” 
“Well,” rejoined Sylvester | 
Casey, “betwixt you and me and 
the post, I’m rather intimate in | 
that quarter. Alice only remains | 
at the circus just by way of al 
blind—it isn’t forthe sake of the | 
salary—because the 
a week I allow her g | 
i 


“You, Sylvester?” ejaculated if 
Launcelot in astonishment. | 
“Well, yes—but don’t Say a f 
word to anybody. Alice is my |) 
mistress; and Alice ison most 5 
intimate terms with Mademoti- 
selle Imogene——Indeed I fancy í 
that she and a certain Mademoi- | 
selle Rose are the only young f 
ladies in the company that f 
Imogen at all associates with; 
and so I mean to try and get an 
introduction through Alice. D'ye — 
see, Launcelot—eh ? dye twigy 
old fellow—eh >» 
“And for what object," 
Osborne, “do you seek an intro- 
duction to Miss Hartland ? a 
i 


hia 
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«Come, come, Launcelot !” 
jaculated Sylvester; “that’s 
ather too good! Why the deuce 
oes a man about town get in- 
-oduced to any pretty woman? 
like Alice very much—but of 
ourse there’s no comparison 
etwixt her and her friend. And 
hen too TIl just tell you what, 
\sborne,” continued Sylvester, 
vith his most impertinent air of 
elf-sufficiency; “it would be 
ather a fine thing to get hold of 
fademoiselle JImogene—some 
hing to be talked about—eh? 
Nhy,-it would makea fellow 
he object of envy on the part of 
very soul he met. Not, you 
now, that I believe in the virtue 
f Mademoiselle Imogene: be- 
ause it’s generally known she’s 
ad a-child—but I think since 
hen she has kept herself uncom- 
nonly quiet H ; 

“And do you mean,” interrup- 
ed Osborne, speaking in an 
Itered and even hoarse voice, 
‘that you meditate making cer- 
ain overtures to Mademoiselle 
Imogene ?” 

“« Overtures?” echoed Sylves- 
er, bending upon him a Jook of 
urprse: “and why not? You 
jont think that I've vowed 
ternal fidelity to Alice? Deuce 
abit! Besides, aman may have 
‘wo mistresses ; and since Alice 
osts me so little——” 

a thought you just now told 

e that you allowed her ten 
Suineas a week ?” : 
‘Sylvester coloured up to the 
ty hair of his head; and then 
endeavouring to turn off his con- 
Sior with a laugh, he said, 

Well, I forgot that I'd let that 
Cat out of the bag. But tor 
he ven’s sake don’t breathe a 
lable before that. governor 
And now come behind the scenes 


and I'll introduce you oA lice. 

Launcelot Osborne was on the 
point of giving a cold refusal, 
when a quick revulsion of feel- 
ing took place within him, and 


an indescribable impulse in a: 
moment urged him to assent. . 


His temporary hesitation was 
not therefore noticed by Syl- 
vester; and he said. “I have 
never been behind the scenes of 
a theatre: I should like to ac- 
company you.” 

During the latter portion of 
this colloquy, Mademoiselle Imo- 
gene had disappeared from the 
circus amidst the enthusiastic 


plaudits of the spectators ; and ` 


now the clown was performing 
some antics to while away a 
few minutes until the next phase 
in the equestrian proceedings, 
should develop itself. Sylvester 
led Launcelot Osborne behind 
the scenes, where it was evident 
that the former was very well 
known; for he nodded familiarly 
to. everybody and addressed two 
or three underlings by their 
Christian names as if to ask 
them some questions, but in 
reality to impress Osborne with 
an idea of his familiar acquaint- 
ance with everything and every 
person behind the scenes and 
how completely he was at home 
there. 

Launcelot was astonished when 
he found how completely a close 
survey disenchants the view in 
reference to things theatrical. 
The scenery which had looked 


beautiful from a distance, now 


seemed to be a vile daub and 
a miserable jumbling of colours 


coarsely and clumsily laid on. 


men who had presented a very 


attractive appearance when — 


parading before the curtain, now 


seemed to be coarse, Ugly, ae ny 
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individuals; and many of the 
females who had looked excee- 
*  dingly well—some absolutely 
beatitiful—when seen from a dis- 
tance, suffered even still more 
disadvantageously by a close 
inspection. The rouge seemed 
plastered instead of artistically 
applied; eyes that had shone 
bright from a distance, were now 
observed to be sunken and 
hollow : faces that looked attrac- 
tive, proved to be seared with 
the small-pox, though the artifi- 
cial complexion offectually con- 
cealed the marks when the 
countenance was viewed froma 
distance. As for the costumes, 
Launcelot was positively amazed 
when he perceived what a 
brilliant show the most wretched 
tinsel could make. 
“Ah, now you see the illusion!” 
exclaimed Sylvester, laughing. 
“But do you know why those 
two.or three dirty-looking . chaps 
are hanging about you?” 
«No, Why?” asked Launcelot. 
“Because, as this is the first 
time you’ve set your foot behind 
the scenes, you are expected to 
stand treat. Give them a crown 
to get some beer.” : 
Launcelot did as he was 
desired: and the dirty-looking 
fellows glided away to procure 
the refreshment for which the 
funds were thus liberally furni- 
shed. Lancelot: kept looking 
round, his heart palpitating with 
“suspense; for he thought it 
probable that Imogen might 
make her appearance, though 
he felt an insuperable loathing 

at’ the idea that she should herd, 

as it were, amidst the painted, 
hy bedizened, tinsel-and-fustian set 
__ of beings whom he beheld loung- 
ing about. : i 

oS Look,” whispered Sylveter, 
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“that short, thick-set, vulgar-loo,, 
ing fellow in the flesh-coloureg| 
clothes, is Blundell, the acrobat 
He’s a precious scamp—I ya} 
compelled to put him down al 
peg or two, because he affected}. 
to pay attentions to Alice, and4 
Pm not a fellow to stand any | 
nonsense. Acrobat or no acro.| 
bat, its all the same to mej 
I would punch his head for him, 
Ah look at that sweet pretty girl 
who has just crossed from the 
wings on the other side! She iy 
one of the stars— But of course 
you recoguise her. Its Mademoi 
selle Rose. She looks as well 
when seen close as on the stage 
orin the circus. I'll introduce! 
you—But she does not look this) 
way.” j 
“Where did she emerge 
from ?” inquired Launcelot. 
“Ah! that door over there 7 
leads to the ladies’ dressing-| 
room ; and that’s where Alice no} 
doubt is at this moment with her} 
friend Imogen. I don’t think it} 
would be quite the thing for us 
to walk cooly in; so we must] 
wait a minute or two. Ah! here f 
she is.” i 
At that very moment forth} 
from the ladies’ dressing-room | 
came Alice Denton, dressed in 
the manner which has been noti- | 
ced in a previous chapter when ^ 
her portrait was alluded to. Shej 
was by no means surprised on] 
beholding Sylvester Casey there | 
for he was frequently in the habit | 
of penetrating behind the scenes | 
but onthe other hand nothing 
could exceed her amazement of 
recognising in his companion 
the object of her friend’ Imogen’® 
devoted love. She started! for | 
an instant: but immediately | 
recovering herself, she curtseyed 
gracefully while Sylvester’ intro | 
; A is et | 
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duced him. 
« Alice,” said young Casey, 


“ this is my very particular 
friend the Hon. Laūncelot 
Osborne.” 


“J have seen Mr. Osborne be- 
fore ” said Alice. “I remember 
that he was on the same steam- 
påcket some months ago—and 
Ihave since noticed him at the 
theatre——” ` 

“Yes, Miss Denton,” said 
Launcelot hastily ; “I occasion- 
ally look in for a few minutes 


“ Sylvester,” suddenly inter- 
jected Alice, “I am dying with 
thirst! It is most fortunate that 
you came at this moment. Do 
go and procure me some ginger- 
beer, or some sherry-and-water.” 

For an instant young Casey 
looked suspicious, as if he 
thought that Alice Denton was 
devising an excuse to get rid of 

him ; but his conceit and vanity 
prevented him from entertaining 
the idea more than for that 
single instant ; and he set off to 
comply with the young woman's 
request. 
No sooner was he beyond 
earshot, than Alice Denton bent 
a look full of meaning upon 


saying, “ What has brought you 
here, Mr. Osborne?” 

He coloured—he looked con- 
fused for an instant; and then 
affecting to give a light laugh, 
he said, “For what other pur- 
pose could I come but tosee how 
‘things look behind the curtain 
‘and to be introduced to Miss 
Denton?” * 

C No, sir—these were not your 
objects,” replied Alice, in a low 
but emphatic tone. “I. know 
our secret, but. it is safe with 
el Ifyou really love Imogen, 
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Launcelot, at the same time. 


see her—see her, I coujure 
you! You know not how you 
have misjudged her—-Oh! you 
know not!” ; 

“Misjudged her?” echoed 
Launcelot. “What in the name 
of heaven——’” 

“ That child——” 

‘“Ahl"—and it was. with 
Suspended breath that Osborne 
prepared to listen. i : 

“ Here’s some ginger-beer, 
Alice,” said Sylvester, who at 
that moment re-appeared, hav- 
ing encountered at the stage- 
door afemale who vended the 
cheap effervescent beverage 
which he was now about to pre- 
sent to his mistress; for with his 
wonted thoughtfulness he had 
calculated that a bottle of the 
luxury aforesaid would cost pre- 
cisely threepence, while a glass | 
of sherry-and-water would cause 
the disbursement of an entire 
shilling. 

Scarcely. had Alice touched 
the tumbler with her lips, when 
she was required to hasten into 
the circus; and as Osborne felt: 
assured that Sylvester would 
stick close to him for all the rest 
of the evening, and would not 
afiord him any farher opportuni- 
ty of speaking a word alone to 
Alice, he thought it inexpedient 
to remain any longer behind.the 
scenes. Besides, he did not wish 
to be seen by Imogen, for fear 
she should think that he was 
purposely throwing himself in 
her way; whereas he had not 
as yet made up his mind how . 


he should act:—he was indeed - 


bewildered by the words which 
Alice. had spoken to him, and 
utterly at a loss what interpreta- 
tion to put upon them.. hi 

Thus, all things considered, 


he felt that he required leisure 
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for reflection and deliberation ; 
and after having waited in front 
of the curtain to see Imogen 
appear in a second performance, 
Launcelot Osborne took his 
departure,—-not without difficulty 
getting rid of Sylvester,who,as he 
had foreseen, stuck to him like 
a leech, proud of being observed 
in the company of a scion of the 
aristocracy, and anxious to in- 
duce him to go tosome supper- 
rooms and pass’ the remainder 
of the evening. But Launcelot 
peremptorily declined: and 
eventually shaknig off his unwel- 
come companion, he returned to 
Trentham House, to think of 
Imogen, and ponder on the brief, 
mysterious, unfinished allusion 
which had fallen from the lips 
of Alice Denton. 


. CHAPTER XV. 
LAUNCELOT. 


IT was the evening of the 
day following the performance 
to which we have just been refer- 
ring ; and Imogen Hartland, ap- 
parelled in her fantastic garb, 
was seated in her neat little par- 
lour, waiting for the moment 
when she must set off for the 
theatre. Little Annie was play- 
ing with her doll; and singing to 
it in her sweet infantile voice; 
-while ever and anon Imogen bent 
a look of tenderness upon the 
child, or else leant forward and 
caressed her plump cheek of vel- 


- «Vet softness. 


5 


Yet Imogen .was restless and 
agitated—for she was balancing, 
SO to speak, betwixt disappoint: 
Ment and suspense. Her friend 
Alice Denton had told her what 
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had occurred on the preceding 
evening; and Imogen had af 
most made sure that she should 
that day receive a visit from 
Launcelot Osborne. But as hour 
after hour had passed, hope had 
gradually yielded to disappoint. 
ment; and while endeavourin 
to conjure up a thousand excuses 
to account for Launcelot’s non. - 
appearance, she continued a | 
prey to suspense as to whether | 
he might purpose to come to her 
at all. 

She had just been replying to 
some artless question which little 
Annie had put to her, when there | 
was a low double knock at the | 
front door. She started, and her | 
heart palpitated violently with 
the suspense of her feelings ; for 
she knew not whether it might 
be Launcelot Osborne who was 
coming, or the Duchess of ‘ 
Ardleigh, this being the evening 
on which the latter had promised 
to visit her. She listened with 
upheaved bosom; she heard 
Fanny open the door; and then 
it was a masculine voice that 
spoke. Oh! how Imogen’s heart 
beat now! Was he indeed com- 
ing at last? Should she send 
the child from the room? No |— 
she need not be ashamed .of its 
presence; and she allowed the 
little innocent to remain. A few 
moments and the door opened, 
—Launcelot Osborne appearing 
on the threshold. 

is face was pale: he stopped 
short—he seemed to be labour- 
ing under a violent agitation, as 
if he knew not how to reconcile 
imself to the step which he was 
thus taking, and foresaw not 
what would be its result. Imogen 
rose up from her seat ; and inst- 
ead of rushing forward to wel- 
come him, as she had ere now 
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fancied that she should do— 
insted of being full of a wild 
haste to proclaim from her lips 
how cruelly she had been mis- 
judged—she was seized with 
confusion: she was riveted to the 
spot—she felt full of shame and 
bashfulness—and her eyes were 
bent down, while the colour 
glowed in richest crimson upon 
her cheeks. 

“Miss Hartland,” said the 
Hon. Launcelot Osborne, “I 
ought perhaps to apologize for 
this intrusion; but still, after 
everything which took place 
between us the other day at that 
strange scene when you received 
certain avowals and explana- 
tions from my lips, I the while 
taking you for another——” 

“ Do not apologize for coming 
hither,” said Imogen, ina low 
tremulous tone’ “It is I who 
ought to apologize for receiving 
you in such a garb as this.” 

“ Though it may not be the 
garb which I should best like to 
see you wear,” answeredLaunce- 
lot, now advancing into the 
room and closing the door 
behind him, ‘ yet you need not 
be ashamed of it; for it indicates 
that you eat the bread procured 


avocation. But without another 
syllable of preface let me ask 
ou——” 

“I know what you mean,” 
interrupted Imogen: and then, 
as a sudden feeling of bitter- 
ness and disappointment seized 
upon her, she said, “ But of what 
avail is it for me to justify myself 
in your eyes, since you are about 
‘to become the husband of her 
for whom you took me the other 
-day when Isat at your feet— 
when I pressed your hand to my 
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“Imogen,” said Launcelot, in 
a low voice which was broken 
and tremulous in its accents ; 
prove to me that you have 
been wronged by report—and— 
and it may make a great differ- 
ence inmy views and intentions 
—it may prove a turning-point 
both in my career and yours 


” 


“Oh, if this were possible !” 


she murmured, clasping her 
hands before her: then in a 
voice -that was inaudible to 


little Annie, but yet powerfully 
emphatic in its tone, she said, 
“That child is not mine!” 

“Not yours? it really is not 
yours ?”’—and Launcelot appear- 
ed to reel and stagger under the 
influence of his feelings, while 
mingled hope, joy; and suspense 
were depicted on his counte- 
nance. " 

“No—not mine!’ repeated 
Imogen: “J can look you in the 
face’—she raised her handsome 
countenance as she spoke, and 
met his gaze with her large 


beautiful blue eyes that appeared | 


to beam with candour and frank- 
ness,—‘“Ican look you in the 
face and declare that as I have 
a soul to be saved I have never 
done a deed for which1 ought 
to blush !” 

“Good God ! is this possible ?” 
—and there was now a sort of 
wildness in the very joy which 
filled the look that Launcelot 
bent upon Imogen. “But why— 
why have you allowed yourself 
to remain under imputations so 
injurious?” i 

“Yes, so injurious,” said Imo- 
gen bitterly, “that even at this 
very instant you scarcely believe 
the assurance I have given you.” 

“J would give half of my life,” 
responded Osborne,emphatically 
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thoroughly and completely that 
itshould amount to an absolute 
conviction.” 

Imogen rang tbe bell; Fanny 
answered the summons ; and the 
actress said, “Take little Annie 
away for a few minutes.” 

At the same time she bent 
down and kissed the child with 
every evidence of an affection 
which was’ indeed little short of 
being maternal. A doubt shot 
like a pang through the mind 
of Launcelot Osborne; and the 
expression of anguish which it 

conjured up to his face, was 
caught by the eye of Imogen 
ere it flitted away. She under- 
stood its meaning; and she 
said in a low deep voice, which 
indicated mingled distress and 


‘coldness, “You think Iam deceiv- ` 


ing you? Then why remain 
another moment with one of 
whom you must entertain so bad 
an opinion ?” ; 

“Oh, Imogen!” exclaimed 
Launcelot, with impassioned fer- 
vour; “I have’ told you that I 
would give half the years which 
yet remain to me on earth to 

= have the conviction of your inno- 
cence so strongly established in 
my mind that I cannot possibly 
doubt it! God knows my own 
inclination is to believe you 
guiltless !—and when I look in 
your face I think it impossible 


that you can be otherwise than “ 


pure and stainless! But stiil-but 
still—you remember when I met 
you in the Westminster Road 
about a month ago—you had 
then the child with you—it was 
the first time I had ever Seen you 
with such a companion—it seem- 
ed to me as if the burning blush’ 
af of shame swept Over your coun. 
= tenance—~’ “4 i 
Eo et Rob os 
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. it S À 
Reederrprcr.t0. believe it so - taneously comprehended the idea 


for me to expatiate further upon 
i 4 $ 


“Shame only because I instan. | 


which struck you and why you 
became so deadly pale! Oh, that 
I had conjured up the courage to 
address you—or that you had 
been just and merciful enough 
to question me without prejudg- 
ing me P” 

“Ah, Imogen,” said Launcelot, 
“Iscarcely merit this reproach! so 
soon as Ihad recovered from 
that first shock, I resolved not 
to suffer my mind to arrive at 
any hasty conclusion——” 

“I understand you,” ' observed 
Imogen mournfully: “you insti- 
tuted inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood of my abode—you went 
from shop to shop—I saw you— 
and doubtless at each one you 
heard a repetition of the same 
calumny.No! I can scarcely call it 
calumny ; for my neighbours, 
believe the tale which they tell— 
and under existing circumstances 
they are justified in so believing! 

“But surely, Imogen—surely,” 
interjected Osborne, “you might 
have found means to convince 
them of your innocence? And 
then, too, the other day when 
you were at Trentham House— 
surely you could have breathed 
a single word to proclaim your 
Innocence to me?” 

“I was about to breath that — 
word,” interrupted Imogen, 
“when you passionately and 
wildly broke in upon what I was 
saying |—you declared that we 
must part for ever—and you 
rushed in frenzied haste from the 
room. Oh, Launcelot ! you know 
not how I have suffered on 
account of that dear child |—and 
yet there is not so much as the 
slightest kinship between her 
and me. However, itis useless 


\ 
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the subject x 
~ “To whom belongs the child?” 
asked Osborne: “how came it 
ijn your keeping? Oh, tell me 
everything, Imogen !—tell me 
everything !—for it is my life’s 
happiness that is now at stake I” 
“God knows,” she fervidly 
replied, “I am most anxious to 
convince you of my innocence. 
Listen | In this house there used 
to be a happy family :—that was 
when I dwelt here with my 
father, my mother, and my 
brother. We were poor: but we 
were all honest and respectable. 
My parents had seen better days: 
my mother was a woman of 
accomplishments, and some of 
these she imparted to me. It was 
purposed that I should endea- 
vour to earn my own bread 
as a nursery-governess at first— 
afterwards as a governess when 
Ishould grow older and more 
experienced. It was about four 
years and a half ago—when I 
was sixteen—that I obtained a 
Situation in the first-mentioned 
capacity, in a family that was 
going to travel on the Continent. 
Iwas absent for about four or 
five months, when a sudden 
circumstance—it was a gross 
and unpardonable insult which I 
received-led me all in a moment 
to quit my situation. I returned 
at once to London. It was late 
at night when I reached the 
baternal home,—this very house 
which I now occupy. That same 
night a child, two or three weeks 
old, was ,brought hither, my 
arents having agreed to receive 
nd adopt it in consideration of 
ahandsome sum of money that 
as furnished for the purpose. 
Ow, observe, Launcelot! On the 
ery night that I returned was 
e child brought hither: and as 


J7 


my parents had not previously 
breathed a syllable, not even to 
any intimate friend, of the 
bargain which they had made 
and of their expectation of re- 
celving the little stranger, the 
coincidence was altogether a 
most unfortunate one for me.” = 

“Proceed, Imogen—proceed,” 
said Osborne, watching her 
countenance with the most 
earnest. interest. ; 

‘' Nevertheless,” she continyed, 
“it did not strike my parents 
that the coincidence might be- 
come the source of evil rumours; 
while shuch a thought assuredly 
did not occur to me. My own 
imagination was too pure and 
innocent for the entertain- 
ment of such apprehensions. 
My parents had obtained a con- 
siderable sum of money as a 
reward for adopting the child, 
and likewise to become a provi- 
sion for little Annies future 
benefit ; and thus poverty being 
no longer a guest in the house, 
my mother resolved that I should 
not be again exposed to such 
insult, amounting almost to out- 
rage, as that which had induced 
meto abandon my situation all 


in a moment. I therefore remai- 


ned at home. I grew passiona- 
tely fond of little Annie; I 


reared her by hand—and the. 


child got to love me so devotedly 
that’ it would let no one else do 
anything for it I pitied its 
worse than orphan condition— 
abandoned, repudiated, rejected 
by its parents as it was; and 
that feeling of commiseration, 
mingling with the love thatI 
bore for little Annie, strengthen- 
ed the attachment itself and 
made my heart yearn towards 
the innocent as it she were veri- 
tably my own child. And it is 
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for thisthat 1 have suffered !-- 
for this that I at length became 
aware that calumniatory whis- 
pets circulated concerning me! 
—for this that I had to endure 
the jeering smile or contemptu- 
ous toss of the head on the part 
of a neighbour when I attempted 
to say something to efface the 
injurious opinion which was 
thus spreading concerning me! 
Misfortunes were at the same 
timé. coming upon the family. 
My father—who in the former 
part of his life had impoverished 
himself by his mania for specula- 
tion—no sooner got possession 
of the money which he received 
on little Annie’s account, than 
he Jaunched out into fresh ven- 
tures. These, alas! turned out 
to be as unfortunate as the 
former ones ; and all that money 
was lost. Then came pestilence, 
ravaging this neighbourhood. 
You recollect perhaps that two 
years ago a virulent fever broke 
out through the distriet of 
Lambeth? My father and 
mother died within. the same 
week ; and then poverty entered 
the house. My brother went to 
sea— l obtained an engagement 
at Astley’s—and now you know 
everything.” 

“Oh, if the conviction were 
only established in my mind,” 
exclaimed Launcelot,—you know 
to what I allude, Imogen !—then, 
Oh!then how deeply should I 
sympathize with you |” 

“Perhaps, I may be enabled to 
establish this conviction,’ mur- 
mured Imogen, trembling almost 
like a guilty person’ at an idea 
which she had previously concei- 
ved, and which was now rapidly 

expanding in her mind. Š 
For God's sake do so! Oh, 
do so, Imogen |I conjure you |” 
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exclaimed Osborne: and seiz 
ing her hands, he pressed them 
both in his own. “ Yes—by every 
thing sacred I adjure you tol 
prove to me your complete inno. 
cence! 1 already believe yoy, 
Imogen—dear Imogen! — by | 


Oh! for your own sake you will 
satisfy me so fully that never 
hereafter shall there be a mol 
ment when even the slightest 
misgiving may enter my mind— 
no cloud to flit across the heaven | 
of that happiness which we may 
perhaps enjoy together?’ | 
“Oh,” murmured Miss’ Hart | 
land reclining her head upon 
the shoulder of that handsome | 
patrician, as he held her hands | 
clasped in his own; I would | 
make any sacrifice to prove my- | 
Self worthy of your love! Yes, 
I would be guilty of any treach- ‘7 
ery—any perfidy, no matter how 
vile |” 
“Good heavens! what mean | 
you, Imogen?” cried Osborne, | 
Starting back and gazing upon 
her with consternation. | 
“It means,” she replied, “that 
I havea right to vindicate my. | 
own character, even though by 
so doing I may ruin that. of 
another !” | 
“Ah! then your parents, when | 
they agreed to adopt that child — 
and received a sum of mony as 7 
a reward, were acquainted with 
the infant’s parentage ?” 
‘ “No, “replied Imogen :” they 
died in ignorance of the truth. 
The whole affair at the outset 
was negotiated with my parents 
So warily, and the child was 
delivered into my mother’s arms 
under such circumstances of 
extreme precaution, that no clue 
was left for the slightest scintil 
lation of a discovery |” ` 
“Ahle said Launcelot : and 
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a shade of doubt once more 
crossed his features. 

“ Again mistrustfull’ said 
Jmogen, in atone of gentle re- 

roach ;“ and you judge me 
even before Ihave well finished 
speaking |! Exactly a fortnight 
has elapsed since I discovered 
the parentage of that child, at 
least so far as the mother is con- 
cerned; for she called her— 
doubtless her heart yearned 
to see the offspring whom for 
upwards of four years she had 
ignored and abandoned—and so 
she carne-——” 

“Therefore you know her?” 
said Launcelot eagerly. “ Oh! 
think not that lam inspired by 
any ungenerous or impertinent 
curiosity ; but it is for your sake 
Imogen—yes, and for the sake 
of my own happiness—— ” 

“I believe you, Launcelot! I 
believe you! Yes—I know who 
the mother is.” 

“Oh! then you can ‘satisfy 
me——” 
= “Hush !” said Imogen, as her 
ear caught a low double knock 
at the front door. 

_ “You expect a visitor?’ said 
Launcelot inquiringly. 
_ “Yes,” quickly responded Miss 
Hartland ina whisper ‘“‘and you 
shall overhear every syllable 
that takes place between that 
visitor and myself. ButIcharge 
-you not let it be known that you 
are alistener! This way! this 
way |” TE 
She hurried himintoan adjoin- 
ng room ; she placed the door 
ajar; and then she glided back 
nto the front parlour, where she 
waited the visitress whom she 
ad been expecting. Faany 
Shered in a lady dressed with 
he utmost plainness, and with 
lack veil so folded over her 
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countenance that it was impossi- 
ble to catch the slightest glimpse 
of her features. Fanny with- 
drew : and the young Duchess 
sank down upon a seat, over- 
Powered by, her emotions. 

‘I have kept the appointment, 
Miss Hartland, shana length 
said : “but, Oh! it is so very 
difficult for me to take sucha 
step as this and escape observa- 
tion |” 

“ No doubt, my lady,” observ- 
eb Imogen. 

“Hush! for heaven’s sake 
give meno titles!” interjected 
the Duchess. “I tremble fram 
head to. foot—andifI were not 
sure that I could thoroughly 
trust to you——” 

“Shall I go and fetch your 
child, madam, that you may 
press the innocent to 
bosom ?” 

“No, no, Miss Hartland !—not 
now! not now! I am not equal 
to such a task k 

“A task? echoed Imogen. 
“What! to embrace your own 
offspring ?” 

“Ah! you cannot comprehend 
the dreadful feelings which I now 
experience,” said the Duchess, 
with a concentrated emphasis 
that corresponded well with the 
sense of the words themselves. 


“ The other day my heart yearn- . 


ed towards my child—it was an 
irresistible impulse that I obeyed 
when I came hither—and yet the 
step was taken with fear and 
trembling, and with a strong 
shuddering. Do you not know 
the sensation of looking froma 
dizzy height and longing to 
lunge down into the abyss ? 
Well then, it was that fearful 
sort of feeling which impelled 
me to come hither t a 

“And you expected not,’ said 


your 


p 
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mogen, “to meet an actress 1n 
he fantasiie garb-and you were 
shocked and you repented the 
step you had taken--and you 
would have retreated—you would 
have fled—yes, without embrac- 
ing your child! But 1 was alike 
indignant and shocked at the 
heartlessness of your conduct— 
I tore the veil from your counte- 
nance—and behold, it was the 
Duchess of Ardleigh who stood 
before me |” Kr 
~ “Hush! hush!” exclaimed the 
brilliant lady, convulsed from 
head to foot with fear. “Why 
do you thus breathe my name? 
why do you thus endanger me? 
Is it that you seek to compromise 
me?” 

“No,” replied Imogen: “but I 
am endeavouring to move your 


- heart by some means, if Ican. 


Shall I fetch down the child ?” 

“No, no! almost shrieked 

forth the Duchess, with a convul- 
sing anguish, “I loathe and hate 
the infant, to me the cause of so 
much unhappiness! It was not 
in the weakness of love that I 
surrendered to the father of that 
child: it was as a victim that I 
succumbed to the treachery of a 
ravisher! Now then, will you ask 
me to love that child? No, nol 
you could not! It.were against 
nature itself to do so! I could 
not have been in my right mind 
when I came the other evening 
‘to see ithe child! No, no! I was 
mad—as indeed I often think I 
am on other points as well as’on, 
this |” 

The Duchess had spoken with 
an exceeding vehemence ;—and 
now she gasped for breathe and- 
doubtless feeling the air oppres- 
ive, she raised her veil. Imogen 


contemplated her with earnest 


ness ; for she did indeed fear 
$ tte ie 
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that the patrician lady wasl 
going mad, and that she wouiq| 
burst forth in some still More | 
violent paroxysms of emotion. 
There was a pause of nearly a| 
minute ; and , then Imogen Said, 
“I feel that I was wrong to per > 
sist in urging your child upon | 
your notice. There was a com.. 
pact made with my parents—anq 


that bargain ought to he 
honourably fulfilled. Neither 
can I forget that a complete 


pecuniary provision was made 
for the child, and that the sum | 
thus furnished was dissipated by 
my father. Madam, i will urge | 
nothing more upon you—neither | 
will I molest you further. You | 
shall henceforth hear naught of | 
Imogen Hartland; and you | 
may rest assured that whether | 
you hate or love dear little Annie i 
she shall always find a true. 
‘Iriend—aye,a mother in me.” | 
“Miss Hartland,” said the 
Duchess, in a voice that was now 
low. and tremulous, “you are | 
speaking in the most generous | 
manner! Your conduct is alto- 
gether so admirable——” i 
“No, no!” interrupted Imogen | 
hastily : “donot address me thus! _ 
I have been wrong to persecute | 
you even fora moment. If ever 
you wish to hear of your child, it 
you may seek me for that pur 
pose : but otherwise you will see 
me no more.” in Ai 
The Duchess gazéd upon the 
actress with a look which was as 
much astosay, “Singular and À 
unaccountable being that you 
are I—then rising from her seat 
she drew forth her purse, which | 
was heavy with gold and with | 
bank-notes ; and proffering that | 
purse, she observed, “Here are 
athousand pounds for your use.” | 
“No, madam !—no!” exclaimed _ 
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Imogen emphatically. “You pro- 
vided well for the child at the 
outset; and it is for me to act 
precisely as if my poor father had 
not by his speculations lost the 
amount that you thus’ furnished. 
Ah! I said that you should hear 
from meno more! But in case 
that lam unable to earn bread 
for that dear child, then most 
assuredly would I appeal unto 
your bounty—but not till then !” 

The Duchess again pressed 
the money upon Imogen; but it 
was still refused firmly though 
respectiully ; and then the patri- 

= cian lady, lowering her veil said. 
“Farewell, miss Hartland, Never 
never can I forget the generosity 
of your conduct !” 

She pressed Imogen’s hand 
and hastened from the room. 
She opened the front door for 
herself, and issued forth, at once 
closing that door behind her. 
She had not proceeded a dozen 
yards along the street—the dusk 
having now closed in—when she 
was suddenly caught round the 
waist by the strong arms ofa 
man, and in the twinkling of an 
eye lifted intoa cab, which was 
drawn close up against the kerb- 
stone, and the door of which was 
standing open. The man sprang 
in after her, closing ‘he door; 
and the vehicle rolled away at a 

, rapid pace. 
= Meanwhile Imogen Hartland, 
the instant the Duchess took her 
departure, sank down upon the 
sofa; and covering her face with 
‘her hands, burst 
vulsive fit of sobbing and weep- 
ing. Launcelot Osborne was 
almost immediately by. her side: 
and then he threw himself at her 
feet. ` x 
< “Imogen, Imogen I he said, 
Orcing her hands away from 
;  D—16 ; 


into a con- p 


-I2I 


her countenance and pressing 
them to his lips; “for heaven’s 
sake tranquillize yourself! What ` 
is the matter? Speak to me, 
dearest, dearest Imogen |” 

“Oh! now! know,” she mur- 
mured, her voice boroken with 
those convulsing sobs, “ you will 
hate me! The very means which 
I have adopted to make you love 
ine, will cause you to detest me!” 

= No, no, Imogen! no no 
dearest !” cried Launcelot. “I 
swear that I love you more than 
life! Oh, heaven only’ knows 
how much I love you !” 

“But this dreadful act of 
treachery which I have committ- 
ed towards that unfortunate 
women-—” 

“J forced you to do it—and 
you- were justified under the 
circumstances !” 

“Oh! if you think so|’—and 
with a cry of joy Imogen threw 
herself into his arms; and the 
lovers were locked in a fervid 
embrace. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FIRS. 


NOTHING could exceed the 
excitement which prevailed in 
the usually quiet little village of 
Southdale, when the postchaise. 
which had been hired to convey 
Ethel and her maid to Dorches- 
ter, returned to the inn, the 
ostillion and constable bearing 
the intelligence of the rescue 
which had been effected. Of 
course the postboy, having. re- - 
ceived the five-pound note from 
Tim Gaffney and Jack Pepper- 
corn to enter into the plot, told 
this tale insuch a way as com- 


wink, gave 


the postboy’s 


fight, 
off at a very early hour that 
m 
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pletely to screen those two 
worthies from all suspicion. He 


declared that he obtained a per- 
fect view of the two men who 
knocked him off his horse and 
he gave such a description as 
quite separated their persons 
from the remotest idea of identi- 
fying them with the strangers 
who had hired the phaeton. He 
represented them as two men ot 
herculean size’ and colossal 
strength; whereas Gafiney was 
of moderate stature, and Pepper- 
cor; was a dapper little fellow, 
thin, wiry, and active. The 
constable Gibson, willing enough 
to snatch at any apology for 
suffering himself to be over- 
powered so easily corroborated 
tale, though in 
point of fact he had not obtained 
so much as the slightest glimpse 
of the two men; for he was 
dozing at the time when the 
vehicle was stopped, and scar- 
cely had his eyes opened from 
his snooze than they were 
closed again by the stunning 


- effect of the blow which stretched 


him in the road as he was 
dragged out of the chaise. Thus 
not for a single instant did 
Suspicion attach itself to the real 
authors of the occurrence. 

On the following day Messrs. 
Gaffney and Peppercorn, with 
cigars in their mouths, and their 
hats perched jauntily on one 
side, drove upto the inn, and 
alighted from the phaeton. They 
instantaneously ordered glasses 
of ale; and with a knowing 
the landlord to 
understand that they had won 
no end of money by the prize- 
which they said had come 


rning. They seemed to be 


_ perfectly astounded when the 
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unsophisticated Mr. Goodman 
told therh of the rescue of Mrs, | 
Trevor; and when they heard 
the personal description of the | 
two villains, according to the 
representation of the postboy, 
they both suddenly recollected 
that they had met two such 
fellows along the road, and were - 
rather alarmed 
their own safety. Thus every- 
thing considered, Mr. Goodman 
was perfectly convinced that-his 
two sporting-looking customers 
had no more concern than he 
himself had with the particular 
affair that was now exciting so 
strong a sensation in Southdale. 

But Mr. Trevor—otherwise 
the Duke of Ardleigh—did not 
pass equally free from the taint 
of suspicion until the prompt 
institution of an inquiry resulted 
in the clearing of his character 
also on this special point 
Another local constable, a trifle 
more astute than Gibson, was 
sent off very early in the morning 
to Dorchester to find the postil- 
lion who had driven the so-called 
Mr. Trevor from Southdale. But 
the postillion was fully prepared 
for any questions that might be. 
put to him, inasmuch as he had 
the Duke’s twenty guineas in 
his pocket and his Grace’s threat 
of transportation before his 
eyes. Hetherefore vowed that 
he had seen nothing of the lady 
or her servant—that he had 
driven Mr. Trevor to the door of 
the coach-office, where that gen- 
tleman had alighted—and that 
there was an end of the business. 
The constable returned with this 
information to Southdale, which 
pleasant little village was accord- 
ingly more mystified and bewil- 
dered than ever it had been 
since its name first appeared in - 


~ € 


at the time for i 
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Doomsday Book, where the 
archeeologists of the place de- 
clared that it was to be duly 
found. 

Tim Gafiney and Jack Pepper- 
corn spent the greater part of the 
day at the inn, where they feasted 
upon the best which the house 
could furnish,.and finally -paid 
their bill with such liberality that 
Goodman, the worthy landlord, 
almost regretted he had not 
begged to be permitted to stake 
a little money on the prize-fight 
under their auspicies, that he 
might have reaped proportionate 
gains. Thus firmly believing in 
the fiction of that prize-fight, he 
continued unsuspicious that his 
two liberal customers were of a 
character at all different from 
what they represented themselves 
to be. They took their departure 
at about five o'clock in the eyen- 
ing, by a coach which passed 
through the village; and the 
landlord regretted the loss of 

` such good tustomers. These two 
= individuals alighted from the 
~ coach at a neighbouring hamlet; 
and when it was dusk, they 
began to retrace their way—or 
at least to return by a circuitous 
route through the woods and 
fields, into the neighbourhood of 
— Southdale. j 
But taking leave of Tim Gafi- 
ney and Jack Peppercorn for the 
present, let us proceed to intro- 
duce the reader somewhat more 
intimately to Squire Ponsford 
and his daughter than we have 
yet done. We :have already 
stated that Mr. Ponsford was 
about sixty years of age, of very 
gentlemanly appearance, with a 
‘pale and severe expression of 
‘countenance. In respect to his 
daughter, we merely. alluded to 
her as a beautiful girl of about 


eighteen: but we should not be 
ju error if.we were to add thata 
more lovely creature thanPamela 
Ponford was not to be seen 
throughout Dorsetshire. She was 
short and slightly formed, of the 
most exquisite symmetry, and 
with an aerial fairy-like appear- 
ance. Her complexion was 
dazzlingly fair and transparent, 
the most delicate hues of the 
carnation softly blending with 
the pure whiteness of the lily. 
Her hair was of a very light 
chestnut: and it showered in 
myriads of ringlets upon her 
shoulders. Her eyes were of 
violet-blue, and replete with the 
most amiable expression. Noth- 
ing could exceed the beauty 
of the elassically cut lips nor 
the purity and regularity of the 
rows of pearly-teeth. Though she 
had numbered eighteen years, 
yet there was something of girlish 
artlessness about her—something 
even of girlish gaiety and in- 
nocence—as if she \were com- 
pletely unacquainted with the 
cares of the world and had never 
experienced anything to impair 
the equanimity of her thoughts. 
Pamela had lost her mother 
when she was in her infancy ; 
and thus having never known a 
maternal parent’s care, she had 
not been doomed to sorrow for 
its absence. She had been reared 
under the care of trustworthy and 
competent governesses ; and thus 
she had never incurred the tisk 
of acquiring: the taint which the 
minds of young girls are some- 
times too apt to derive from the 
atmosphere of boarding-schools. 
In short, she had been carefully 
but tenderly and indulgently 
brought up; she was good and 
she was beautiful—accomplished 


and well mannered—bashiul and © 


© 
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retiring before strangers, but 
affable and of a charming good 
nature amongst friends and ac- 
quaintances. a 

Squire Ponsford had no near 
. relations of either sex ; and thus 
there were no kinswomen to 
dwell beneath the same roof and 
become guides or companions 
for Pamela. The governesses 
who reared her, had supplied the 
place of the mother whom she 
had lost in her infancy: but these 
ladies had gone to settle else- 
where when their services were 
no longer required; and thus 
Pamela now resided alone with 
her father at the Firs. She how- 
ever frequently had some of the 
young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood to stay with her—the Squire 
gave frequent evening parties on 
his daughter’s account (for he 
himself secretly detested them) . 
and thus Pamela was never dull 
at that secluded country seat, 
nor did the time ever hang heavy 
upon her hands. 
_ Squire Ponsford was reputed 
to be very well off: he hada 
food estate—and it was believed 
that he had a considerable sum 
of money in the funds. Pamela 
was his only child ; and she was 
looked upon as an heiress. Thus, 
beautiful and accomplished as 
she was, and with the prospect of 
inheriting a fine fortune, she 


< naturally became the object of 


attention on the part of several of 


_the scions of the principal fami- 


lies in the county ; but she never 
seemed to understand their atten- 
tions—it never appeared as ifshe 
noticed that one young gentle- 
man was more assiduous to her 
han proher ; and thus no one 
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was not volatile—much less ‘was 
she a flirt or a coquette: but she 
: seemed to receive with the same | 
good-tempered affability the 
attentions of all who approached 
her, justas readliy giving her 
hand for a quadrille to one as to 
another, and appearing to be 
completely indifferent whose 
arm she took when being escort- 
ed from the drawing-room to the 
dining-room, or who became her 
cavalier at a picnic or rural 
excursion. In short, at eighteen 
Miss Ponsford was still complete- 
ly unacquainted with the senti- 
ment of love; and everyone 
marvelled who the happy indivi- 
dual would be that was destined 
to win her.heart and lead her to 
the altar. 

Before we continue the thread 
of our narrative, we must place 
on record a few particulars 
relative to the estate possessed 
by Squire Ponsford. This was 
double the size of the domain 


which he-had inherited from his f. 


father. At that time—looking 
back fora period of about five- 
and.twenty years—the estate 
called “ The Firs,” the property 
of the Ponsford family, was 
joined by another property called 
“The Southdale Farm”, This 
belonged toa young man of the: 
name of Pringle: he was a wild 
reckless fellow, who thought 
more of hunting and shooting 
Over his larids than attending to 
their culture, and who kept open 
house with.a hospitality that 
could not fail tobe ruinous. John 
Ponsford—at that time unmatri- | 
ed—was very intimate with 
Ruper Pringle: but there was 
a difference of ten years’ in their 
ages, and Squire Ponsford was 
_ proportionately more experienc- 
ed in the world than his friend 
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Pringle. The consequence was 
that while the former carefully 
lived within his income, though 
enjoying himself with all kinds 
of pleasures, the latter was soon 
foundering in a maze of pecu- 
niary difficulties ; so’that he fel! 
into the hands of usurers and 
money-lenders. Then there arose 
asudden breach. between John 
Ponsford and Rupert Pringle. 
No one knew the exact cause of 
the quarrel, though it was whis- 
pered that some female was at 
the bottom of it: but certain it is 
that the animosity which ensued 
between those two was even 
greater than their former inti- 
macy had been. And then ina 
very short time Rupert Pringle’s 
affairs came toa crisis—South- 
dale Farm was seized by the 
money-lenders to whom it was 
mortgaged—-and Pringle himself 
suddenly disappeared.There was 
a good deal of mystery attending 
these proceedings at the time; 
and indeed no one seemed to 
understand the exact rights of the 
matter; for it seemed strange that 
Pringle should vanish so abrupt- 
ly after having surrendered up 
everything to his creditors, and 
without even waiting to see 
whether the sale of his property 
would not suffice for the liquida- 
tion of his debts and leave some 
little surplus for his own benefit. 
And then too, to render the mys- 
tery still deeper, and to afford 
additional scope for surprise and 
tonjecture, who should become 
he purchaser of Sofithdale Farm 
ut Squire Ponsford himself ?— 
ot openly and at public auction 
t quietly, if not secretly, by 
‘ivate contract with the credi- 
ors who had taken possession 
it! And thus the Pringle pro- 
etty became incorporated with 
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that of the Ponsfords ; the distinc- 
tive appellation of ‘ Southdale 
Farm”. soon ceased to exist— 
and the amalgamated whole was 
known under the general title of 
“The Firs.” As for Pringle, it 
seemed that he was never again 
heard of: indeed his fate remain- 
ed enveloped in the utmost mys- 
tery,—some persons maintaining 
that he fled to another part ofthe 
country or else to a foreign clime 
—other people confidently ex- 
pressing their opinion that he 
had committed suicide at the time 
of his irretrievable difficulties, 
and that his corpse had fed the 
fishes in some adjacent river. 
There were likewise at the time 
certain whispers to the effect that 
Ponsford had dealt: harshly and 
unfairly towards his late friend: 
but no direct accusation was 
levelled against the Squire. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to 
state that there were persons who 
were fully convinced that the 
origin of the quarrel was entirely 
attributable so some nefarious 
conduct on Rupert Pringle’s own 
part, and that in respect to the 
purchase of the Southdale Farm 
the Squire had only availed him- 
self of a lagitimate opportunity 
to increase his own domain in a 
suitable and honourable manner. 
Now, ‘as we have before said, 
a quarter of a century had 
elapsed since those occurrences, 
the details of which were therefore 
only dimly remembered in the 
neighbourhood, while Squire 
Ponsford himself had completely 
outlived any evil opinion or 
prejudice that might „possibly 
have existed concerning him 
among the Pringle partisans at 
that date when the events them- 
selves took place.’ As for Pamela, 
she had scarcely ever heard of 
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the matter at all—her entire 
knowledge thereof , being con- 
fined to the fact that a portion of 
her father’s present estate had 
not always existed in the family, 
but had been purchased from a 
spend-thrift ofthe name ofPringle 
some years before she herself 
was born. 

We now resume the thread of 
our story. It was the evening— 
the dusk had closed in-the lamp 
was lighted in the parlour—and 
Squire Ponsford sat with his 

‘daughter, discoursing ‘on the 
mysterious rescue of Mr, Trevor. 

“I must say, dear father,” 
Observed Pamela, raising her 
frank beautiful countenance and 
looking him with smiling ingen- 
nousness in the face as she let 
her embroidery fall in her lap,— 
I must say that J am not sorry 
“the poor lady issaved from the 
horrors ofa prison ; although it 
was of course very wrong for her 
‘to tear the register. But still if 
her brain be affected —” 

“Of which there is little doubt,” 
interjected Mr. Ponsford. “You 
remember her—do you not ?” 

“Oh, certainly | when she was 
Miss Fraser, and lived in the 
Ivy cottage. But J never knew 
her to speak to,” „continued 
pamela. “ How was it, dear 
father, that she did’ not visit at 
the Firs ?” i : 
` “Tt was not my fault,” answer- 
ed the Squire. “Her widowed 
mother ‘led a very retired life in 
that cottage, courting no society, 
and visiting only Mr. and Mrs. 


_ Milner. When she died, several 


families showed thekindest atten- 
‘tion towards her orphan daughter 
_Ethel—and I was often, thinkin 
that we would call upon her, but 
_ something always - occurred to 
prevent it; and then Mr, Trevor 
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came into the neighbourhood, 
married her, and took her i 
away.” ) . E 

“Poor creaturel” said Pamelą 
with a sigh of compassion. “j| 
wonder how it is that her brain. 
has become affected? But |) 
suppose, dear father, that youl 
will do nothing more against 
her ?” l 

“Well, I think not,” replied 
Mr. Ponsford. “1 did my duty 
as a magistrate but I am not 
sorry that the case has ended | 
thus. At the same time it isa] 
very hard thing forthose whose | 
marriage-registries are destroyed | 
by the act of this unfortunate 
woman.” 

“T thought I once heard Mr. 
Milner say,” remarked Pamela, | 
“that duplicate copies of the 
parish registers are kept ?” 

‘“Yes—at the diocesan courts? 
rejoined Mr. Ponsford: “but. the 
books are only sent every two 
years to have copies taken of the 
entries that may be made during 
that time.; and as all the entries 
upon the Jeaf which Mr. Trevor 
tore out, happen to be within the 
two years, there are no duplica- 
tes and the records are lost.” 

And what will those persons 
do,” inquired Pamela, ‘‘who may 
possibly some day stand in need | 
oftheir marrjage-certificates?” Jf 

“I scarcely know what they 
can do,” responded her father: 
“but it is of course very awkward 
For instance, there is George 
White, the farmer’s son, who 
meant to apply to me for the 
situation of bailiff: but he is now 
unable to complete his testimo- 
nials——» 

“But every one knows,” observ- 
ed Pamela, “that Mr. George 
White was married abou 
eighteen months or two years 
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ago.” 

“Very likely, my dear,” said 
Mr. Ponsford: “but in these cases 
[hold to the very letter of the 
usual formality. My father and 
grandfather and great grand- 
father did the same—and I assu- 
redly shall not diviate from the 
rule.” 

“Then George White will not 
obtain the situation?” said 
Pamela. 

“Unfortunately for him he will 
not. J am very serry—but there 
are certain hereditary customs 
which ought to be preserved in 
families as religiously as if they 
were heirlooms-——” 

The Squire’s sententious speech 
was interrupted by the entrance 
of a livery-servant, who said, “If 
you please, sir, here is a person 
come to apply for the situation 
of bailiff.” 

“Why, this is rather an unrea- 

sonable hour—nine o'clock in 
the evening,” observed Mr. 
Ponsford, drawing himself up 
and looking severly as he glanc- 
ed at the time-pice on the man- 
tel. 
_ “He says, sir, that he only got 
down to the village just now: 
and thinking that there might 
beagreat many applicants for 
the situation, he hoped you 
would look over his testimonials 
ibe 33 

“Well, let him step in here,” 
said the Squire; “for after all,” 
le added, as the domestic with- | 
drew, “it is a cautious business- 
ike proceeding on this appli- 
cant’s part, and speaks well for 
Is character.” x 
Pamela took up her embroi- 
dary, and only just slightly glau- 
ed at the door as it opened to 
ve admittance to the applicant 
Or the vacant situation. 
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“Where'do you come from?” 
inquired Mr. Ponsford. 

“I come from Hampshire, sir, 
answered the applicant in a 
voice so pleasing that Pa- 
mela could not help noticing it; 
and she now glanced again to- 
wards the individual. 

She observed that he was a 
young man, a little above the 
middle stature, very neatly dres- 
sed ; and though it was a mat- 
ter on which she ordinarily felt 
perfectly indifferent, yet she 
could not help hoping that so re- 
spectable-looking a person might 
obtain the coveted post. 

“Why, you are young,” said 
the Squire, “to seek for sucha 
situation. How old are you?” 

“I am twenty-five, sir,’ was the 
response, ‘falthough perhaps I 
may not seem to be quite so 
old.” 

“And vour testimonials ?”” 

“They are here, sir:’—with 
which words the applicant 
advanced towards the table, on 
which he Jaid a small packet of 
papers, at the same time making 
a respectful bow. 

“Your name, I perceive, is 
Stephen Ashborne,” said Mr. 
Ponsford ; “and you have already 
filled the situation of bailiff to Sir _ 
Norton Bridgeman ?” : 

“Yes, sir. 1 think you will find: 
Sir Norton’s ,testimoniale’ satis- 
factory.” 

*“Yes—I don’t know but that it 
is very satisfactory. I see that 
Sir Norton says you have merely 
left his service because he has no 
further use for you. What does 
that mean?” 

“Jt means, sir,"replied Stephen 
Ashborne, “that Sir Norton 1s 
going abroad immediately in 
consequence of the encumbered 
state of his affairs.” 
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: “Ah | heard something of the 
sort the other day,” said Squire 
Ponsford, when 1 was at 
Southampton. It was quite by 
accident—I think my informa- 
tion was derived from hearing 
two gentlemen speaking on the 
subject in the coffee-room of the 
hotel—and they said Sir Norten 
was going all to pieces. 

“I am afraid, sir,” replied 
Ashborne, “that the poor gentle- 
man will never get over his diff- 
culties. He was an excellent 
master—and :I am profoundly 
sorry for him. You will see, sir, 
from those testimonials that I 
have served him well and faith- 
fully. I saw your advertisement 
in aDorsetshire paper, and | lost 
no time in coming to present my 
testimonials for your inspection.” 

There was something frank 
‘almost amounting to independ- 
ence in Stephen Ashborne’s 
manner; and yet it was courteous 
and respectful. But there was 
nothing servile or cringing in 
it. Itwas as much as to say, 
“There are my testimonials— 
take meif you like ; but if not, I 
know that with such certificates 
as those I shall 
obtaining, such a situation as 
I require.” 

` But it was precisely because 
Stephen Ashborne seemed thus 
frank]; confident and ingenuous- 
ly self-reliant, amounting as we 
have said almostto a spirit of 


assume a high ground. He 
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not be long in, 


independence, that squire Pons-- 


tisements from gentlemen requi. 
ring bailifls in this and the neigh, 
bouring counties: and if I have. 
not the honour to please one of. | 
hand, I may succeed in giving 
satisfaction to another, I cannot 
afford to let the grass grow under ` 
my feet.” i j 
“« But Icannot give you ani 
answer allina moment,” said 
tht Squire, somewhat angrily. | 
“I thank you for your courtesy | 
sir, in receiving me at this hour; 
said Stephen, with the most 
perfect goodtempered frankness 
and with unabating respectful- 
ness:and gathering up his papers’ 
he was about to retire,with a 
polite “Good evening, sir. Good 
evening, miss. ” ; 
‘Stop |” said. Mr. Porisford, | 
who was determined noi to let | 
slip through his hands an indivi © 
dual who wasso excellently { 
recommended. “ I like this 
anxiety on your part to obtaina | 
situation without delay, perhaps 
you are married? ” . í 
“No, sir—I am singlė: but I do 
not want to remain idle on that 
account ; the truth is, | am 
almost certain’ of obtaining the 
bailiffs place at Hazledon Park: 
but [ thought that if I should be 
fortunate enough to please you, 
sir, I would, rather'stop short at 
theFirs thah go on any farther.” = 
“Then you are at Once pre- 
pared to enter on your duties, 
provided I agree to take you ?” 
“At once, sir. My trunk is at 
the inn, and I await your com- 
mands.” 
Pamela felt pleased’ that an 
individual who seemed to be of 
so frank, honest, and straightfor- 
ward a character, stodd a chance 
of obtaining the vacant situation; 
and she again raised her eyes 
for a Moment from her work to 
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glance towards him. He was 
pot tall, but there was something 
jn the mainly symmetry of the 
figure, the full development of 
the chest and shoulders, and the 
well-knit limbs, which appeared 
to give height to his stature; 
while there was a veritable gen- 
tility if not actual gracefulness 
in the careless ease of the atti- 
tude in which he stood near the 
door, awaiting the Squire's deci- 
sion. His countenance was 
handsome—of a bold striking 
masculine beauty—open and 
honest in its expression. The 
hair, of rather a light brown, 
curled around the fine contour 
of the head and- waved in a 
luxuriant mass above a high 
noble brow; the large blue eyes 
were clear, and seemed as if 
they were enabled by the con- 
‘science of their owner to look 
the whole world proudly in the 
face: the nose was slightly 
-aquiline: the mouth, a trifle too 
large for the hyper-critical per- 
fection of that face, expressed 
good-nature, determination, and 
a proper manly pride. There was 
nothing coarse in the lips, 
though they were thus somewhat 
largely chiselled: and when 


coming respectfulness. s 
A ‘little more, conversation 
took place between the Squire 
and Stephen Ashborne, in res- 
pect to pecuniary terms and 
Other details; and the bargain 
Was concluded. 
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_ “You can either sleep at the 
inn,” said the Squire, “or you 
can have your luggage brought 
up to the house and pass the 
night here, if you think fit. In 
this case, you can be introduced 
to the possession of the bailiff’s 
cottage ;the first thing in the 
morning.” i 

As Stephen Ashborne thought 
the latter was the plan which 
the Squire preferred, he said, 
«J]J thank you, sir—and I will 
take up my quarters here for the 
night, so that I shall be ready 
to enter on my duties the very 
first thing in the morning.” 

The newly appointed bailiff 
then withdrew; and as the door 
closed behind him, Mr. Ponsford 
said, “I like the appearance of 
that man very much: and if he 
is not too forward in his manner, 
and too full of what the common 
people calla spirit of their own, 
he will doubtless suit very well.” 


— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SQUIRE'S BED-CHAMBER. 


JT was midnight, when two 
figures with smock frocks—or 
rather long loose gaberdines, 
concealing their other clothes, 
made their way stealthily and 
cautiously through the wood 
adjoining Squire Ponsford’s park. 
Every now and then they paused 
to listen--or when they drew 


‘near the outskirt of the wood, 


they peeped forth; and thus 
‘from time to time assuring them- 
selves that the coast was clear, 
they continued their route. _ 

“Hark” presently said Jack 
Peppercorn; “isn’t that a foot- 
step ?” 
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Tim Gaffney fancied he like- 

_ wise heard a step; he listened— 

allseemed tobe still; but not 

being quite certain on the point, 

he lay down flat upon the ground 

applied his ear to the earth, and 

held his breath as long as he was 
ble. 

Š “lts all right, Jack,” he at 

length said, rising up to his feet 


err. oe 


a ae) 


again.” 4 
ji They. entered the park. The 
F ‘moon was now shining brightly, 


and they were therefore com- 
pelled to proceed circuitously 
in order to keep entirely within 
the shade of the trees. They 
soon drew near the mansion 
itself; and Tim Gaffney, point- 
ing.to two particular windows on 
the ground floor. said, “ that’s 

where the library is.” 
_ The plans of the two men were 
evidently preconcerted and arr- 
anged to the veriest details ; for 
they lost not a moment in'com- 
mencing operations. There were 
shutters inside the room; and 
the window itself was fastened. 
Gafiney drew forth a glazier’s 
diamond, and made a semicir- 
cular cut on the pane through 
which it was necessary to effect 
„an opening. The piece was re- 
-moved in a.skilful and noiseless 
„manner: the bolt of the fastening 
was then easily pressed back— 
‘and the lower sash of the window 

_ was slowly raised. 

_ Itnow required but three or 
- four pressures of the hand again- 
st the shutters to show the bur- 
_glars exactly where the iron bar 
Stretched across inside; and the 
blade of a clasp-knife was intro- 
duced inthe chink formed by 
two of the folds of the shutter. A 
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K peculiar upward jerk lifted the ~ 


-bar from its spring-socket; and 
ina few moments the shutter was 
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. middle 


-drawingroom. There were con- 


opened. Gaffney and Pepper 
corn entered: they then shul 
down the window and closed the} ; 
-shutter again, So that if any one | 
should happen to pass by outl í 
side there might be nothing jo] | 
excite suspicion. | 

The burglars, having put on 
black masks, and satisfied them. | + 
selves that their pistols were| 
convenient to be clutched in cage | 
of need, opened the library door} 
and peeped into the hall, whit. | 
her the beams ef the moonlight | 
were penetrating. All was silerif; | 
and they now took off their | 
boots, which they.see'rei} in the | 
large pockets of their vaberd- f 
ines. Noiselessly they began the | 
ascent of the staircase: they re- |t 
ached the first landing—and here | 
they paused. E 

They had made a careful |; 
Survey of the premises on thei 
preceding evening, when follow- j} 
ing Ethel thither on the occasion 
of her arrest. There was an 
array of five windows in front; 
and as they were precisely uni- 
form, Gaffney ‘had calculated 
that they probably belonged to 
the principal drawing-room, or 
else that if only the three 
windows pertained to 
that apartment, the remaining 
ones must belong respectively to 
bedrooms. If so, those would 
assuredly be the chief chambers ` 
of the mansion. Now therefore, 
on reaching the landing, Gaffney 
noiselessly opened one leaf of 
an immense pair of folding-doors 
which appeared facing the stair- 
case: he peeped in—and he 
counted five windows in the 


were doors; and there were long 


passages branching off, leading 
nto the wings. These doors 
must belong to the principal bed- 
fhambers.. Such was the convic- 
ion which struck Gaffney im- 
nediately after he had surveyed 
he interior of the drawing-room. 

With the utmost caution he 


tied the handle of the door on` 


he right hand: it yielded; and 
aving opened the door to the 
xtent of hardly an inch, the 
oremost burglar listened. In 
ess than a minute he closed the 
loor as gently as he had opened 
t:—he had ascertained that the 
oom was occupied, but he could 
ell by the breathing that it was 
hat of afemale,or at least of some 
foung person. He now appro- 
ched the opposite door— name- 
y, that on the left-hand side; and 
le soon found that it was locked. 
Applying his ear to the key- 
ole, he listened with suspended 
reath; and at the expiration of 
bout a minute he made signifi- 
‘ant sign to his companion, as 
nuch as to imply that this room 
was likewise occupied, but that 
ts tenant was a man. ; 

The moon, shining brightly 
hrough the staircase window, 
aided the operations of -the 
burglars. Gafiney now ‘drew 
orth a small bottle of oil: he 
Poured some upon a little piece 
of sponge, by means of which he 
ejected that oil into the lock—— 
thus lubricating allits wards. He 


hen took from beneath 


Pa 


Strument made of very strong 


air of pincers and partly of a 
leton key. This he introduced 


eized upon the key that was 


urned it--not the slightest 
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his - 
faberdine a peculiar kind of 


ire, and consisting partly ofa - 


to the lock in such a way that - 


ready there: it griped it fast—. 
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sound was heard—-and the door 
was unlocked. Then, having 
withdrawn the skeleton - key 
Gaffney again listened for up. 
wards of a minute ; and still the 
deep regular breathing which 
came from within. the chamber 
assured him that it was aman 
who occupied it and that he 
continued to sleep: He also 
ascertained that a light was 
burning in the room. 
Gaffney now made a sign to 
Jack Peppercorn, who furnished 
himself with a pistol in one hand 
and aclaspknife in the other. As 
for Gaffney himself, he merely 
took out his handkerchief, which 
he rolled in a peculiar manner to 
Serve aspecial purpose. He then 
noiselessly opened the door: a 
lamp was burning on the toilet- 
table--its beams revealed the 
countenance of the sleeper— 
and this was Squire Ponsford. 
It was profoundly that he slept: 
the burglars entered silently 
with their shoeless feet; and 
while Gaffney paused an instant 
to close the door, Jack Pepper- 
corn glided up to the bed, where 
the ghastly blade of his clasp- 
knife was at once placed within 
half an inch of Ponsford's throat. 
The next moment Gaffney joined 
his companion there: he leant, 
over the couch—he applied his 
folded kerchief to the Squire's 
mouth—he then touched him on 
the shoulder—and as he opened 
his eyes with a sudden start, 
Tim Gaffney, half-dexterously, ` 
half-forcibly, drove the kerchief 
completely in between his teeth 
thus gagging him at once. At- 
the same instant Jack Pepper- 
corn laid the cold blade of the 
knife flat upon the Squire's 
throat: and Gaffney said ina 


uick low voice, “Be quiet, or 
q ee ie 
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you are a dead man !” 

Squire Ponsford was broad 
awake in a moment, and at the 
same instant smitten with the 
hideous consciousness of -his po- 
sition, gagged and powerless in 

- the hands of two ruffians: with 
black masks and white gaberdi- 
ness. He wasa man of nerve 
and courage : but to be startled 
up from one’s-sleep tosuch a 
state of things as this was sufficl- 
ent to daunt the bravest and to 
paralyse the energies of the most 
self-possessed. : 

“Now I tell you what it is, 
sir,” said Tim Gaffney, at once, 
“we don’t want your life—we 
don’t want to rob you. We will 
explain our business in due 
course: but in the first place it 
will be as well to let you know 
that we feel we are doing a des- 
perate thing—and so if you try 
to give any alarm or make a 

=- disturbance, you'll be the su- 

fferor.” 

“This here is a knife,’ said 
Jack Peppercorn, making the 
back óf the blade indent itself 
somewhat into the Squire’s neck 
—a process whereat a hideons 
cold shudder passed though his 
entire frame ; “and this here isa 
pistol, the but-tend of which 
would do your work in a jiffey 

-if so be the knife should happen 

/ to fail.” : 

“Now look you,” said Gaffney, 
“if you mean to take your salva- 
tion oath to hold your tongue 
and not cry out, just lift up your 
right hand as a sign, and then 
I'll take the gag from your 


= “mouth. But if so be you won't 
= agree to no civil terms, then lay 


san al and we shall know what to 

ras o.” 9 s $ 5 

= The Squire raised his right 
hai d; and Gafiney at once with 
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- said Jack Peppercorn : 


drew the folded kerchief from | 
between his teeth; but at the 
same instant the horrid cold steg| 
again pressed upon his throat, |. 
and the butt-end of the pistol was | 
tapped against his temple. 4 

“Waita moment,” said Tim” 
Gaffney, “and hold on, mate!» f 

With these words he drew forth 4 
his own clasp-knife ; and mount. | 
ing a chair, cut down the bell | 
pull which was by the side of | 
the couch. l 

“For God’s sake what do you 
require of me?” asked Ponsford, 
“You have declared that you do 
not want my life? I beseech you | 
to relieve me from suspense!” | 

“ Allin good time,” responded | 
Tim Gaffney, now seating him- 
self on one side of the bed, while 
Jack Peppercorn was perform- | 
ing the part of sentinel on the » 
other with his poniard-like knife 
and his pistol. i 

“Stand away from me.” said 
the Squire ; “stand away from 
me, | entreat |—and I swear that 
I will not cry out I” 

“We'd. rayther not trust you, ”. 
“there’s 
nothing like the precaution a cold 
blade and a pistol’s butt-end.” 

Ponsford could scarcely repress. 
a groan, as he said, “Be quick 
then, and tell me what you re- ‘ 
quire of me, I beseech you | ” ; 

“Dont beina hurry, "replied í 
Tim Gaffney ; “but lay quite at 
your ease while I discourse to 
you a bit. It’s a matter of twenty- 
five years ago that a certain 
Rupert Pringle left this country 
through fear of you.” 

“Ah |” said ponsford, electri- 
fied by an allusion toa matter 
the revival of which so utterly 
unexpected. 

“Not too loud!” said Jack 
Peppercorn ; and again the cold 


blade was ominously pressed 

against the magistrate’s throat 

= “Who are you?” he asked. 
looking up earnestly atTim Gaft-, 
ney’s masked countenance. “You 
cannot be——” 

“No, no” Pm not Pringle: 
that’s sure and sartin enough | 
But don’t talk except to answer 
my questions. Upwards of twenty 
five years ago you and Pringle 
was intimate. Pringle got into 
difflculties—he wanted money 
--he was ashamed to tell you of 
his needs—but in his desperation 

he forged your name toa bill, 
which he got discounted at the 
Dorchester Bank. Wasn’t that 
true?” 

“Perfectly true,” replied Pons- 
ford. “Pringle was a villain A 

“ I dessay he was, ” answered 
Gaffney coolly ; * I ain’t here to 
defend his character. But let's go 

on. Pringle hoped to be able to 
take up the bill before it became 
| due, as he told the bankers some 
tale to prevent them putting it 
into circulation——” 
"He told them, ” interjected 
- Ponsford, “ that J had done it 
l for his accommodation, and that 
I would not have the thing known 
: for the world. ” 
“Well, you discovered what he 
_ had done, ” continued Gafiney ; 
= “and you found out at the same 
time that he had seduced your 
mistress, of whom you were pa- 
ssionately fond. ” 
= “That is also true, ” said Pons- 
ford. “But why this questioning 
You seem to know all the facts 


“Stop a moment !” interrupted 
Gaffney. “ It suits me to go over 
the story along with you; and il 
we find ourselves of one accord, 
o much the better. Don’t think 
'm going for to defend Rupert 
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Pringle’s conduct :-that’s not my 
business. Well, as I was saying 
you make the two discoveries at 
the same time—and something 
happens to lead Pringle to sus- 
pect that you have found out the 
forgery—but he hasn’t the sligh- 
test idea that you’ve discovered 
the seduction of your mistress ;— 
and so he writes youa letter— 
he confesses the forgery—he 
explains his motive—he throws 
himself upon your mercy—he 
begs you to take up the bill at 
once and save him from the 


gallows. Isn’t that part of the 
tale right? 
“Yes, yes,” said Ponsford, 


who seemed to forget his own 
ominous condition, with a knife 
at his throat and a pistol at his 
temple, in the feeling of bitter 
burning hatred which was arous- 
ed within him by these recollec- 
tions ; so that he literally ground 
his teeth together. 

“Well” continued Gaffney, 
you had your false friend com- 
pletely in your power: but in 
order to get him more thoroughly 
under your thumb, you went and 
took up the bill for fear lest by 
any means Rupert Pringle 
should be able to compromise 
it with the bankers. And then 
you made use of the weapons 
you had thus got into your hands 
to crush and ruin the poor devil 
altogether. : 

“ To punish hlm;” said Pons- - 
ford. “Do you come here to 
avenge him? If so, you will be 
only aggravating his crimes. I 
dealt mercifully instead of harsh- 
ly with him. 1 might have sent 
him to the scaffold: but I sent 
him only into exilel I might have 
exposed him: I hushed the 
matter up!” _ 

«“No--l am not come to 
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avenge him,” said Gaffney, “I’ve 
nothing todo with wengeance. 
You shall see what I am come 
for when we have done our con- 
fab. So please to answer mea 
few questions. When you had 
discovered the forgery, received 
his Jetter, and got the forged bill 
in your possession, you sent for 
him and reproached him with 
- the seduccion of your mistress? 
“ I did,” answered Ponsford. 
“Youthen told him that if he 
did not immediately leave the 
country, you would hand him 
over to the grasp of justice ?”” 
“T did’ It was-all the punish- 
ment that I chose to wreak upon 
him.” ; 
“Very right,” said Gaffney: 
“you was acting asthe judge 
in the case. Well, and you told 
him that you’d always keep the 
letter and the bill—that yowd 
never part with them documents 
--so that if ever he should dare 
to show his face again in his 
„native land, you would to a 
Certainty do your vety worst? 
I think this was it--wasn’t it 2” 


“Right,” answered Ponsford. 


“None but Pringle himself could 
have told vou all this ” 

“Don’t be too fast.” interrupted 
Gaffney: “we have got a little 
more to say. Now, the. truth is 
that twentyfive years have 

Brassed away since those things 
hay benefited by 
Pringle’s ruin—— Fe 
“Tr? ejaculated Ponsford. 
“Come, not too loud! said 
Jack Peppercorn: and again 


= the back of the blade was indent- 


ed into the throat. _ 

_ _  Yes—you l” -continued Tim 

_ Gaffney: “ for you bought the 

— Southadale. Farm at half its 
_ value. Now don’t interrupt me! 

I know that’s a fact, though 
R ag ae = 
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it seems to be the only thing Pve 
yet said which you ain’t ver 
ready to admit, sonowto the 
point.” ; 

“ Ah!]’’—and the Squire ea- 
gerly awaited the coming expla- 
nation. 3 

“Tf Rupert Pringle lives, and- 
comes for’ard, and throws him- 
self at your feet to beg your 
pardon for his wrongs towards 
you—will you forgive him and 
Jet him buy back the farm at the 
price you gave for it ?” 

A, sinister fire flashed from 
Ponsford’s eye as he at once and 
with eagerness exclaimed, ‘ Yes 


—yes—l']] forgive nim! I'll give | 


him back his farm! Let him 
come to me! There, my good 
fellows! ifthis is your mission it 
is ended—and though you said 
you did not want to rob 
me, you are welcome to take 
my purse off the toilet-table 
there, and go about your busi- 
ness, ” 

“Ah!” ‘said Gafiney, with a | 


laugh, “so you've fallen into the _ 


trap—have you ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Ponsford, looking bewildered 
and dismayed. 

“Tt means that you've still 
got the papers in your possession 
—I mean the letter and the for- 
ged bill; and that was the rea- 
son you snapped so eagerly at 
the question I put—because you 
would like to get Rupert Pringle 
into your clutches that you 
might hand him over to justfce 
as a forger, That would be your ` 
game!— but it isn't to take 
place:” 

“Then what do you mean?” 
asked the bewidered Squire. 


“Do you want to murder me ?— _ 


has Pringle sent you ? Good ~ 


God! have mercy |” 
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= “Ttell you again we don’t 
want your life. What the devil 
is the use of it to us?” 

“ What use, indeed, as long as 
he remains quiet?” said Jack 
Peppercorn. “Pd see you han- 
ged before Pd take your life 
unless | wanted it. 

“ The fact is,” continued Gaff- 
ney, “Pve been pumping you. 
li Pd said to you point-blank, 
‘ Have you got them papers still ? 
you would have been up to the 
dodge, and you would have said 
‘No, ’off-hand. But now I know 
you have got them, through your 
eagerness ‘for Pringle to come 
and throw himself into your clu- 
tches, So now to the point :”— 
and then Gaffney went on to 

= say. emphatically accentuating 
every syllable, “ What we want, 
and what we’ve come for, is them 
papers—the letter and the bill.” 

“You shall have them,” ~said 

the Squire. “Let me get up.” 

Why, you must take us for 

fools! You can lay there cozy 
enough, while you tell me where 
Ican go and find the papers; 
and that being done, our busi- 
ness with you is done also. ’ 

“ The papers are in the libra- 
“ry,” said Ponsford. “There is 
a bunch of keys on the toilet- 
table——” 
© “Ihave them, ” said Gaffney. 
“Go on.” pes 
' “That small key ”—and the 
Squire pointed to it—“ opens a 
writing-desk, which you will 
find upon aside table between 
‘the two windows. The papers 
are in the upper compartment— 
“they are in a asealed envelope, 
on which the name of Pringle 
“appears.” Sas 

“Very good,” said Gafiney. 
“©Of’ course, if you’re deceiving 
me, it will be the worse for you; 
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for T’ll come back to see my 


pal here cut your throat with 
all the pleasure in the world.— 
Now, mate, look sharp! He’sa 
knowing old file, this. Don’t 
let him speak a word; and don’t 
so much as look round if you 
hear the door open, for you'll 
know it’s me coming back. In 
short, don’t give him an instant’s 
advantage.” 

“Never you be afeard,” res- 
ponded Jack Peppercorn; and 
the cold blade again touched the 
throat of the prostrate prisoner. 

Tim Gaffney quitted the room 
as cautiously as he had entered 
jt-- descended the stairs—and 
stole towards the library. For 
an instant he thought that he 
heard the creaking of a footstep 
behind him: he stopped short— 
all was still—and he advanced. 
The moonbeaims, penetrating 
through the holes in the shutters, 
guided him tothe table between 
the two windows, ; and he was 
just on the very point of putting 
the key into the lock, when he 
was suddenly seized from bebind 
and hurled to the floor, with one 
strong hand grasping his throat 
and the other brandishing a 
cudgel, with which the victor 
threatened to beat out his brains 
if he dared attempt the slightest 
resistance. 

The incident happened so 
suddenly, and Tim Gaffney was 
taken so completely unawares, 
that he was seized as it were 
with a consternation and dismay, 
so that he did not even so much 
as endeavour to clutch one of 
his pistols. His conqueror— 
whom we may as well at once 
state to have been Stephen Ash- 
borne—had all his own. senses 
completely about him ; and sus- 
pecting that -a burglar would be 
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well armed, he laid down his 
cudgel for a moment and passed 
his hand rapidly over the fellows 
upper garments. He felt the 
pistols with which Gafiney -was 
furnished ; and hastily snatching 
one forth, he declared he would 
beat in the fellow’s brains if he 
dared offer any resistance. He 
got hold of the other pistol ; and 
thus having Tim Gaffney com- 
pletely in his power, he felt in 

his pockets to ascertain if he had 
any additional weapons. He 

found a clasp-knife, which he 
| ‘took away from the man; and 
then he demanded, “How did 

‘you get hold of the keys with 
which you were going to open 
that desk ?” 

“Whoever you are,” said 
Gaffney, without answering 
‘the question, “I could make it 

‘better worth your while to help 
= methan to go against me.” 

= “How so?” asked Stephano 

_ Ashborne, with a certain sensa- 

tion of curiosity. 

` “Perhaps you think I’ve come 

to rob the house——” 

3 “It looks uncommonly like it” 
_ “Well then, It’s nothing of the 
Sort,” purused Gaffney. ‘I only 
want a certain packet of papers 

and though you may be surpri- 
sed to learn what I am going to 

f tell you, it’s the truth that I was 

coming here to get the papers 

____with the consent of Squire Pons- 

a ford himself.” 

“A likely story!” ejaculated Ste- 
_Phano Ashborne. “But what did 
_ youmean by saying you could 
make it worth my while to help 
© you?” . 
| ‘First tell me who you are,” 


oe 
{us 


_ Said Gaffney. Everybody’s price 
= 18 according to his position.” - 
Well, lam a farm-bailiff,” re- 
_ plied Stephen. 
Ee fs 5 x 
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“And now what 
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have you to propose ?” 

“Just you go off to bed and 
leave me to follow up my own 
business—and it’s a fifty pound 
note in your pocket.” : 

“The offer is a tempting one,” 
said Ashborne, appearing tore- 
flect. “But what papers are these 
you are anxious to posses, which — 
are contained in that desk?” 

[ve no interest in deceiving 
you,” replied Tim Gaffney: “you 
shall satisfy yourself. Open that 
desk and in the upper compart: 
ment you will find a packet in 
a sealecl envelope, on which is 
written the name Pringle. Hey | 
why did you start like that ?” 

“I thought I heard footsteaps,” 
answered Ashborne; “but it was 
nothing. Tellme why you came — 
here—who sent you—and what 
you have done to find out where 
the papers were? Satisfy me, in `^ 
short, that your tale is true—or I. 
will alarm the house without fur- 
ther delay.” 

And if I tell you the truth?” 
said Gaffney. 

“If you tell me the’ truth, and 
convince me that it is such, I will 
let you escape.” i 

“But I have a comrade in the 
house——” 1 a 

“Ah l—a comrade ?” 

“Yes, I see you mean to accept - 
the proposal Í have made; but - 
„yOu must let me help my pal out , 
Of the difficulty in which he 
would be placed‘if I wasn't to 
go back to him.” ae 

‘Then where is he?” ‘deman- 
ded Ashborne. eee 

“Up in Squire Ponsford’s 
chamber,” replied Gaffney, who 
Made sure that the bailiff was 
going to enter into a treaty with 
him and accept a bribe for plac 
dng the seal of silence upon his 

‘lips. wees ; 
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“This is strange-most strange” 
muttered Ashborne to himself. 
“But what is your comrade 
doing in Mr. Ponsford’s cham- 

ber ?” ; 

“Very much the same thing 
that you are doing to me,” 
replied Gaffney—“ keeping the 
Squire in check till such time as 
it might suit us to let his worship 
be in peace and take our own 
departure.” 

“Now tell me,” said Ashborne, 
in a determined tone—‘ who 
engaged, hired, or bribed you to 
enter the house for the purpose 
of obtaining these papers ?” 

“Must you know all these 
particulars ?” said Gaffney. 

“To be sure! I must know 
everything! If I fall into your 
plot I must ascertain the depth 
of it, so that I may calculate how 
to measure the amount of profit 

that ought to come to myself. Be 
quick |—speak! Time is passing!” 
Tim Gaffney. 

“Tt is a gentleman in London 

that hired us,” replied Tim 
_ Gaffney. 
“His name?” quickly demand- 


ed Ashborne. 
= “Well, I don’t know it. Per- 
haps it’s. Pringle himself, for 


anything that I can tell to the 
contrary.” 

“This is ridiculous!” ejaculated 
Ashborne. “You pretend not to 
know his name-——” 

“Tes the truth,” answered 
Gaffney: “I don't know it—or 
yet where he lives——” 
“Then you must have an 
appointment with him—or you 
have the means of communicat- 
ing with him ?” x 
“As a matter of course, 
replied Gaffney. “Come, I see 
you want to be let farther into 
the business than I at first 
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calculated——’’ 


““Yes—such is my intention,” 
ejaculated Stephen Ashborne. 
“See here! Move not hand or 
foot--or Pll shoot you as 1 would 
a dog |” 

The preceding colloquy bet- 
ween the bailiff andthe burglar 
had taken place far more rapidly 
than we could detail it; and 
throughout the discourse the 
former had continued to keep 
his knee upon the latter’s chest, 
and one hand at his throat, 
while the other held a pistol 
menacingly towards his fore- 
head: so that the villain was 
completely powerless. Ashborne 
now arose from off the prostrate 
one: but he maintained the 
pistol pointed down towards him; 
and the moonbeams were suffici- 
ently bright to show Gaffney the 
proceedings of his conqueror. 
The latter took`up the bunch of 
keys which had fallen from the ~ 
burglar’s hand ; and he demand- 
ed which key opened the desk, 

“The small one, ” replied Gafi- 
ney. 

The desk was accordingly 
opened : and in the upper com- 
partment Stephen Ashborne 
found the sealed packet with the 
name of Pringle written upon the 
envelope. 

«Tis well l? he muttered to 
himself ; while it struck Tim Ga- 
finey, as he gazed up from his 
recumbent position on the floor, 
that a strange expression passed 
over the handsome countenance 
of the bailiff, as ithe moonbeams 

enetrating through the holes 
in the shutters played upon his 

res. 
fo »” continued Ashborne, 
securing the document 10 the 
inside breast pocket of his coat, 
and buttoning up the garment 
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over his chest, “I shall leave you 
to get out of the premises, you 
and your companion, as best you 
can. Ah! I forgot to observe that 
| I merely hold this document as 
-a trustee for the person who em- 
. ployed you, be his real name 
Pringle or anything else ; and 
whenever that person shall apply 
to me for the paeket, I will give 
it up to him.” 

_ Tim Gaffney looked astounded 
as hestill lay upon the floor, not 
‘daring to move, inasmuch as the 
pistol was still ominously poin- 

ted towards him. 
“Get up,” said Ashborne _; 
“eo and-rejoin your companion, 
and get out of the house as quick 
as ever you can. Perhaps the 
Squire may have his reasons for 
‘not giving you into custody on 
the very first occasion that he 
hall next fall in with you. But I 
allstand upon no such scruples 
you disobey me in respect to 
the injunctionsl am about to give. 
These are simply that you say 
nothing to the Squire of your 
Meeting with me, nor of the fact 
that you have failed to obtain 
= Possession of this sealed packet. 
) Not that I should care very much 


aed 


= ifyou did reveal these facts, ” 

| added -Ashborne, carelessly, 
_ “though perhaps it would. better 

please me that you should not.” 

x While the bailiff was thus 
Speaking, Tim Gaffney had raised 
himself up from the floor; and 

_ he madea rapid calculation of 
o al the chances for or aginst the 
_ Success of a sudden attack upon 
his opponent. But he had lost 
= all his weapons; and experience 
_ had moreover shown him that he 


think to get all the reward 
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for the delivering up of that 
packet of papers to the person 
who wants to get hold of them »” 

“You are mistaken,” replied — 
the bailiff cooly: “I want no ~ 
reward at all. Make your own 
bargain with the person—get 
out of him all you can—all I 
require is that he shall apply to 
me for the papers.” 

“Ah, that's another thing 
altogether !” said Tim Gaffney, 
to whom the entire proceeding 
was replete with mystery. ‘ If 
you hold to that bargain, [ll bind 
myself on the other hand to say 
nothing to the Squire about you 
and me meeting here and:your 
having got hold of the: packet.” 

“Let it be a bargain,” said 
Stephen Ashborne.” ‘ But, Ah! 
one word! How do you intend 
to effect your departure without 
doing any violence to the Squire? 


for it seems to me that if you | 


have set your comrade to keep 
watch over him——” 

“I know what you mean,” 
interrupted Gaffney “but you 
needn’t be afeard—we 
a-going to silence him by knock- — 
ing him over the head. A little 
chloroform does it——” 

“Enough!” said the bailiff; 
“ l consent to this arrangement. 
And now depart. But, Ah! take 
the bunch of keys with you to 
the Squire’s chamber.” 

Tim Gafiney stole forth from 


the Jibrary, ascended. the stairs, 4 


and reached the Squire’s room, 
where he found the aspect of 
afiairs precisely the same as 
when he had quitted the apart- 
ment a quarter of an hour back. 
There lay the Squire in his couch | 
—and there was Jack Peppercorn — 
bending over ‘him with a clasp- 
knife at his throat. 4 

“What a deuce of a time 


aint | 
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you've been!” said Jack impati- 
ently. 
“I thought I heard a noise in 


the house,” replied Tim; “ and 
- so I was obleeged to lay quiet 


= vehicle, 


4 


for a few minutes.” 

He now drew fortha very 
small phial from his waistcoat 
pocket ; he poured some of the 
contents upon his handkerchief 
—which he then applied to the 
Squire’s nostrils. The effect 
was almost instantaneous—Mr. 
Ponsford became insensible-and 
the two burglars speedily made 
their exit from the premises. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DEN. 


WE must now return to the 
young Duchess, whom we left at 
the moment when on issuing 
from Miss Hartland’s house, she 
was suddenly caught round the 
waist by the strong arms of a 
man and thrust into a cab—the 
fellow following her into the 
which immediately 
drove away at a rapid rate. It 
was allthe work ofan instant: 
the street was one that was little 
frequented by passengers—the 
dusk was closing in—and the 


“countenance of the Duchess was 


so muffled in the thick folds of 
her veil that even the ejaculation 
of surprise and alarm to which 


she at once gave vent when thus 
seized upon, was stifled, or at 


least sofar subdued as to prove 
unavailing. The windows of the 
cab were closed; and scarcely 
took his 
i he 
seat opposite to her, when 
Produced a pistol, holding it by 


had the Duchess time to glance . 
‘towards the fellow who 
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the barrel, and saying at the 
same time, “If you make any 
noise I shall be obliged to silence 
you with a touch of the buttend of 
this here barker.” 

The patrican lady shuddered p 
and to the very depths of her 
whole being did she recoil, as 
much from the coarse language 
of the ruffian as from the threats 
whichit conveyed. Through the 
folds of her veil she could per- 
ceive that he was an ill-looking 
fellow, with a dark complexion- 
not tall, but stoutly built—and 
dressed in a suit of black. She ` 
soon recovered a sufficent degree 
of self-possession to enable her 
to say, “You surely cannot sup- 
pose that I shall be overawed by 
your shocking threats. You 


would therefore do well to let { 


me alight at once, ere I dash my 
hand through the window and 
cry out for assistance.” 

“Its of no use, ma’am, for you 
to come this gammon with me,” 
said the fellow. “My orders is 
positive. lm to take you to a 
certain place; and if so be you 
don’t come by fair means, you 
shati by foul.” 

The’ Duchess, who had now 
completely recovered her self- 
possession, was half inclined to 
make one desperate clutch at the 
pistol, and then while strugg!- 
ing with the fellow, shriek out 
for assistance: but she feared 
lest she might experience some 
violent treatment at his hands— 
anda glance flung through the 
window showed her that the cab 
was proceeding amidst the nar- 
row streets of that low neigh- 
bourhood whose very aspect ap- 
peared inimical to the idea that 
succour could be readily obtai- 
ned. Suddenly an idea struck 
her; and she said, “Depend 
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upon it you have made a mis- 
take. For whom do you take 
me?” ` ; 
“Now I tell you what it is, 
maam” replied the man with 
dogged insolence; “I know that 
women is up to all sorts of tricks, 
but you won’t succeed in hum- 
bugging me. So it's of no use 
- your saying any more. I won't 
hear, and I won’t answer. Pm 
deaf and I’m dumb!” ~ 
The Duchess was just upon the 
point of proclaiming that if she 
had been taken for Mademoiselle 
Imogene a tremendous error had 
_ been committed, when she thou- 
ght to herself, “In this case the 
ruffian may insist on seeing my 
face—and then he may perhaps 
recognise me!” 
Her next idea was to offer him 
a liberal reward to let her go: 
but then she said to herself, “ If 
= Idisplay the contents of my 
< purse, he may perhaps murder 
mel I must try the former plan 
at any risk !’—then at the expi- 
= ration of a minute, during which 
she again reflected profoundly, 
= She said, “ Perhaps you took me 
for the equestrian actress-—~” 
“Its no use, ma'am! it’s no 
7 use!” interrupted the fellow in 
' . asavage tone. “I know what 
‘I’m about—and you'd better hold 
= yourtongue.” =~ 
xf “Do not think that because I 
ama woman IJ am afraid,” said 
the Duchess making a display of 
“all the fortitude which she could 
= possibly command, “A single 
_ scream sent pealing from my lips 
_ would raise the neighbourhood!” 
“You'd better try it. It would 
Save me.a world of trouble—J 
__ should just give you one knock 
over the head—and then you 
wouldnt speak another word 
es we reached the place that 
ta: Se Se 
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I'm to take you to?” 

“Twenty guineas if you let 
me go!” said the Duchess, now 
in her desperation offering a re- 
ward and hazarding a sum which 
might be far too much and far 
too little, she knew not which. 

“Twenty guineas?’—and the | 
man laughed with insolent irony. | 

“Does he think that I am ~ 
Imogen and that I cannot possess 
such a sum?” asked the Duchess 
of herself: “or is he so well — 
bribed by his employers, whoever 
they may be, that he scorns the 
puny reward I have offered ?” 

Indeed the Duchess was per- 
fectly bewildered how to act; 
and as she surveyed the fellow’s 
sinister expression of countenan- 
ce, as he sat opposite to her, 
evidently watching her with the 
keenest vigilance—holding the 
pistol in a manner which showed 
his readiness to use it in case of 
necessity,—then, as she glanced 
right and left through the win- 
dows, and saw that she was still 
being borne rapidly through that 
maze of vile narrow obscure 
streets,—and as she reflected 
that the driver of the vehicle was 
no doubt an accomplice in the 
plot, whatever its nature and 
object might be,—a cold terror 
crept over her and paralysed 
her energies. 

_some few minutes elapsed in- 
silence; and then the vehicle 
suddenly drew up in front of a 
house in one of the obscure and 
half-deserted streets whereof we 
have been speaking. That house 
was larger than the rest, and by 
its size and appearance seemed 
to have been a habitation snatch- 
ed up from some street of a 
better class, carried off bodily, 
and then dropped down on the 
spot where we now find it. 
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The instant the cab stopped, 
he front door of the house open- 
d. First a young female came 
orth—then an elderly woman— 
ind then a man of an appearan- 
æ as sinister as the individual 
yho was with the Duchess in the 
rehicle. The young female was 
bout sixteen, very slight and 
yale, with her dark hair arrang- 
d in plain bands, and witha 
imple and neat attire. The 
Iderly woman was of enormous 
ize: her head, naturally large, 
eemed to be set upon her 
houlders without the interme- 
liary of any neck; and as she 
ad a voluminous double chin, 
he flabby flesh thereof actually 
ested upon the vast and revolt- 
ng exuberance of the bust. Yet 
he was gaily apparelled ;. and 
he had a smirking, insolent, 
eering air, as she rubbed her 
lands with satisfaction when 
oming forth from her dwelling. 
[The man has been sufficiently 
lescribed as an ill-looking per- 
On, very much resembling the 
ndividual who had carried off 
he Duchess; for indeed they 
vere brothers. 

“Now maæ’am,” said the person 
inside the cab, “you will beso 
rood as to step out.” 

_ Then quick as the eye can 
wink he threw a large silk poc- 
ket handkerchief over her head, 
dexterously drawing it across her 
pout, crushing the plain straw 
bonnet that she wore, and effect- 
ually gagging her for the brief 
Period that sufficed for convey- 
ng her forcibly into the house. 
’es-such was the mode by which 
ìe was borne into the dwell- 
g; for she resisted desperately 
d strove to cry out; but it was 
âll the work of a few instants, the 
her man and the. elderly wo- 
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man helping the wretch who had 
been seated with her in the cab. 
As for the pale-faced girl,-young 
though she were, there was 
an expression of hardened depra- 
vity upon her countenance, so 
that it did not appear as if she 
was very likely to sympathize 
with the unfortunate lady who 
was being thus carried into that 
den of infamy. A couple of gui- 


neas were thrust into the hands | 


of the cabman, who nodded sig- 
nificantly to the group and then 
instantaneously drove away. ` 

The Duchess was borne into a 
back room on the ground floor ; 
she was placed in a chair—the 
handkerchief was taken from 
off her head—and the two men 
and the palefaced girl retiring, 
the elderly woman remained 


“alone with her Grace. 


“ Now, my pretty creature, ” 
she said in a voice that was 
rendered rough and hoarse by 
drinking and dissipation, “it’s 
of no manner of use for you to 
give yourself any airs, There 
will be some one here presently 
who'll tell you why all this has 
happened. Don't waste your 
breath by screaming or crying 
out, because it won't do any 
good ; and don’t think of jumping 
out of the winder, because the 
back-yard is a dozen feet lower 
than the level of the street, and 
so you'll only get broken bones 
for your trouble.” 

Having thus spoken, the 
woman turned and quitted the 
room, locking the door behind. 

Two candles were burning on 
the table; and the instant she 
found herselfealone, the Duchess 
started up, flung back her veil, 
and glanced hastily around. It 
was a parlour in which she found 
herself, tolerably. well furnished, 
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but with a visible air of dirt, as if 
the place were seldom dusted, 
and as if it were also the frequent 
scene of orgies;for the table cover 
and the carpet showed many 
wine-stains, and there were three 
or four ends of cigars in the grate. 
The heart of the patrician lady 
heaved at the aspect of the 
place ; and she mentally ejacu- 
lated, “Good God! that I 
who live in mansions should be 
~ brought to such a den as this!” 

She sank down upon the seat 

‘almostin despair ; but soon re- 

covering a certain degree of self- 
possession, she exclaimed, “Who 
could have done this? who on 
the face of the earth could have 
perpetrated this outrage ? How- 
ever, he will be here presently — 
and verily I am curious to know 
who can be the author of the in- 
famy | Surely, surely I must 
have been mistaken for Imogen 
unless indeed any evil-disposed 
person had watched and dogged 
me, and availed himself of that 
Opportunity to carry out his 
nefarious design. ” 

Here we must leave the Duch- 
ess in a state of completestper- 
plexity while we shift the scene. 

It wasa West End hotel and 
in a private apartment two gen- 
tlemen were dining. One was 


_ Sir Abel Kingston ; the other was 


Mr. Sylvester Casey. The Baronet 
was dressed with his usual eleg- 
ance: the garments, faultlessly 


cut set off his slender form to all 


the advantage of its well-knit 
proportions. As he lounged back 
in his chair with an easy fashion- 
able languor, hesipped his claret 
froma glass which fie held in one 


_ hand, while the other hand droo- 

- ping over the arm of that chair, 
dangled a perfumed cambric 
_kerchief. In strong contrast with 
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his elegant appearance, was that 

of Sylvester Casey. He was 

dressed in what he called evening 
costume:—that is to saya black 
coat with a velvet collar and 
silk facings; a blue neck-tie so | 
fastened that the ends pointed + 
horizontally at great length tow- | 
ards the shoulders, a shirt with.!§ 
the bosom very full and wonder--| 
fully embroidered, and with studs | 
about the size of shillings-a flar- | 
ing silk waistcoat, over which || 
two or three gold chains fest. || 
ooned—black pantaloons, and | 
patent leather boots. He wore } 
half-a-dozen rings upon a pair of 1" 
hands which looked as if they 
would have been all the better | 
for a little more soap and a little |} 
less jewellery. He had been, |i? 
drinking a great deal of wine! f° 
his face was very red : and his í 
large green eyes, looking as if 
they were boiled gooseberries, 
stood out staringly: from their 
sockets. Always full of pretension 
in his sober moods, he was boas- 
tful and full of braggadocio 
when in his cups. 

The reader may be well assur 
ed that so exquisite a gentle- 
man as Sir Abel Kingston would 
not have condescended for a 
single instant to remain in the 
society of sucha vulgar indivi- |. 
dual as Sylvester Casey, if he “. 
had not some very good reason 
of his own; but he had actually- 
invited the usurer’s son to dine 
with him at this West End hotel 
—though it certainly cost Sir 
Abel little, or we ought rather to 
say nothing to entertain him, 
inasmuch as he had credit at the 


said the Baronet, as he sipped 
his claret, “ you will just drop a 
hint to your father that he would 
Jo well to wait a little while 
onger and not send me those 
hreatening letters, He knows 
very well that 1 have got a little 
matter in hand—an affair of 
vallantry—that will no doubt 
urn out well—though, by the 
ye, he hasn’t dropped a word 
about that in your hearing ; and 
hat’s very kind and honourable 
f him.” 

“ Don't be afraid, old fellow,” 
ried Sylvester familiarly: “ PII 
nake things all right with the 
rovernor—lI'll take him when 
ies in the honour. No one 
mows how to manage him 
etter than I clo. Deuced good 
Jaret, this, Kingdom ?” 

“Yes possible. Well then, I 
nay trust to you iH 

‘Right as a trivet, my boy! 
dang the fellow that wouldn’t 
lo anything for a friend! 1 
ilways stuck to a friend like a 
rick. That’s my rule.” 

“And a very good one too,” 
aid the Baronet. ‘And there- 
ore you'll join me in that little 
1ote of hand to-morrow—only 
or a cool thousand, you know— 
ts a mere matter of form on 
your part——" 1 l 
<“ Oh, well, we shail see about 
t” interjected Sylvester, who 
vas not yet intoxicated enough 
to give the required promise. 
“By the bye, talking about affairs 
of gallantry, I've got something 
that’s most likely to come off 
this evening. I told you, you 
know, that if I dined with you, 
d boy, it must be at six o’clock 
-for that I should most likely 
ave to cut off about nine.” 
“Well, and how will 


you 


‘now whether you are to go OF 
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BOR, asked the Baronet. 

„ M 50 sure of it that I mean to 
go,” replied Sylvester. “There's 
no failure in any plan of mine, I 
can’t tell you! Deuce a bit! And 
by Jove, won’t the world talk! My 
eyes, what a sensation there'll 
be! Every one will be saying, 
‘What a lucky dog that young 
Casey is!’ And yet it isn’t luck 
in these matters,” he added 
affectedly, as he thrust his fing- 
ers through his. horrible hair: 
“it’s good looks.” 

_ “No doubt of it,” said the 
Baronet, with a short cough. 
“Good looks and a certain ap- 
pearance,” a 

“Yes——a certain appearance,” 
added Sylvester. casting a com- 
placent glance over his own 
persoun. 

“But about 
yours?” 

“Ah won't you be surprised 
when you know it! Why, every 
one admires her—you and as 
much as anybody.” : 

“I?” said the Baronet witha 
slight start; and then he thought 
to himself, “Good heaven! this 
cenceited wretch never can be 
lifting his impudent eyes towards 
the Duchess! Pshaw! he does 
not even know her!” 

“Yes, old fellow,” continued 
Sylvester, “you'll envy me as 
much as any man, I can tell 
you | 
YOX The deuce!” thought Sir 
Abel: “this is really getting - 
closer and closer tothe point! 
Do I then, know her? 4 3 

Sylvester winked his eye with 
a vulgar familiar significancy ; 
and then said, “Come, come, it 
won’t do to pump one too closel 

‘May I guess it if I can?’ asked 

Baronet. : > 
he ae if you like,” replied 


this fair one of 
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Sylvester. “But I'll just give you 
a hint and no more. The stage!” 
Again Sir Abel Started as he 
thought within himself, “ Ah! 
the Duchess was once upon the 
stage!” ; 
Sylvester looked knowingly at 
him; and again winking his eye 
with a vulgar familiarity, he said, 
“Do you begin to twig 2” 

“You don’t mean me to under- 
stand,’ asked the Baronet, en- 
deavouring to be cool, “that you 
allude to a certain brilliant crea- 

ptores a? 
_. “By Jove, I think you are get- 
ting pretty near the markl” cried 


Sylvester. “Don’t you think I 
am to be envied ?” 

= ess “But you don’t know her!” 

_ exclaimed Sir Abel: “or if you 

$ do, it can only have been fora 

= very few days—for I remember- 


your telling me 
“Well, and what if I don't 
know her to speak to?” proceed- 
ed Casey: “don’t you think there 
are other means of getting at one 
of the fair sex and ending by 
having an assignation made?” 

_ “By God?” ejaculated Sir Abel, 
clenching his fist and striking his 
knuckles with such force on the 
table that all the decanters, glas- 
ses, and dessert-dishes appeared 
as if they were suddenly seized 
with St. Vitus’s dance: “I will 
Z- only believe what I see!” 
=: “TIl make you a bet upon it,” 

: said young Casey, who was fond 
of being thought a sporting cha- 


5 
- 


"4 racter, and liked very much to 
= make bets when he knew he was 


. sure to win. 

“Done!” cried the Baronet. 
“Yes, done! for any amount you 
like 1? SS 

EA hundred guineas,” suggest- 

ed Sylvester, eagerly. : 
“With all my heartl” exclaim- 

+e 
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ed the Baronet, springing upto 
his feet. “But how shall we de 
cide it ?” 

“You shall go with me at 
once, and I’ll show you the splen. 
did creature anxiously waiting to 
to receive me in her arms.” 

“Insufferable coxcomb!” mut 
terred Sir Abel, as he suddenly. 
turned aside to conceal the rage 
that was rendering his counten- 
ance white and and his lips ashy, 
“But, good heaven! is this pos. 
sible? the brilliant Duchess stoop 
to such a jackanapes as this P= 
and he paced the room in a hur 
ried and agitated manner. 

“Why! what the deuce ails 
you, old fellow ?” asked Sylvest- 
er. “It really looks as if you 
yourself had been hankering 
after the beauty, and that vou 

— are already envious and jealous < 
of me on account of my good 4 
luck.” 

“When shall we set out? and 
where are we to go?” demanded. 
Sir Abel, without heeding Sy lves-, |; 
ter’s observations. 

“Well set out at once; but as 
to the place where we are togo 
to I shan’t tell you until we have 
settled the terms on which the 
business is to be conducted.” - 

“Proceed,” said Kingston, 
with assumed composure, but 
with a veritable inward burning 
impatience. 

“Now, though I want to show 
you, old fellow,” continued 
Casey, “that Im no idle boaster 
—and though I should also ver 
much like to win you money, yet 
of course 1 don’t wantto insult 
the fair one’s feelings, and she 
mustn’t think Pm making a show 
of her. 

“Let me catch but one glimpse 
of her,” said the Baronet; “let 
me obtain a single glance at he 
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countenance, either through a 
_key-hole or a window, or during 
the opening or shutting of a door 
—and I will acknowledge myself 
fairly beaten—l will pay you the 
wagner even though I sell the last 
two horses that remain to me— 
and I will moreover look upon 
you henceforth as one of the 
cleverest, most fascinating and 
irresistible of men! In short, I 
shall regard you as a veritable 
Adonis, and contemptuosly look 
upon those fellows whom I] have 
hitherto thought very handsome, 
as nothing less than monsters 
and vulgarians.” 

There was a bitter irony in the 
concluding part of this speech: 
but Sylvester did not perceive it, 
his self-conceit blinded him. He 
therefore smiled with sucha cox- 
combical complacency that the 
Baronet could scarcely resist the 
inclination to knock him down. 

_ “You chaps in the Guards,” 
he said,“ used to think you 
could carry. everything before 
you: but some of us civilians 
are teaching’ you different. Now 
-youshall come along with me ; 
and mind | when by some means 
for another I’ve satisfied you that 
it’s all as right as a trivet, you'll 
just be so good as to take your- 
‘Self off at once and leave me to 
enjoy the fruits of my conquest.” 
- “That is a bargain, ”said Abel. 


to dictate.?” 
~ “None, ” replied Sylvester. 
‘But I have something more 
to say on my own account, ” re- 
sumed the Baronet. “I’ve told 
you what’ I shall think if you 
Satisfy me that your statement is 
Correct and that you are really 
and truly favoured in this instan- 
Ce. But if on the other hand I 
find that you have deceived me, 
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“Have you any other conditions’ 
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Ishall expose you as a black- 
guard anda scoundrel——yes, 


regardless of all consequences 


that may arise from provokin 
your father’s anger |” } S 
“Come come, old fellow,” 


interrupted Sylvester, colouring 
up to the very roots of his red 
hair “this isn’t the right sort of 
thing-——you’re coming it a little 
too strong——” 

“ True, my dear fellow! true !' 
said the Baronet, with a peculiar 
smile. “I had no right to address 
you insuch language. Forgive 
me. Here is my hand, ” 

“Oh J it’s all right,” said young ` 
Casey ; “there’s no ill-will betwi- 
xt you and me. Only when‘ you 
talk in that style, you know, it 
was putting my monkey up— 
and lma devilof a fellow if I 
once get into a passion. How- 
ever, you and I don’t want it to 
get into the newspapers that 
there’s been ‘an affair of honour 
in high life—Sir Abel Kingston 
Captain in the Guards’—‘Sylves- 
ter Casey, Esquire’—and all that 
sort of thing.” . ; 

“ No, no!” interjected the 
Baronet, witha smile of passing 
irony and contempt ; there is not 
much fear of that. But now let 
us Set off. ” 

‘The two gentlemen left the 
hotel and took their. seats in a 
cab, which at once drove away | 
Sylvester simply saying to the 
driver, Cut over Westminister 
bridge, and then I'll tell you 
where to goto.” — È 

The Baronet now studiously 
avoided a topic which he felt he 
could not approach without ex- 
periencing an almost irresistible 
inclination to inflict personal 
chastisement on his companion. 
For through Sir Abel’s mind 
was floating a species of logic to 
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the following  effect:—“ If the 
young jackanapes is deceiving 
me, asa matter of course he 
deserves a sound thrashing: and 
ifon the other hand by any 
inconceivable combination of 
circumstances he is telling me 
the truth, itis equally my duty 
to trounce him within an inch of 
his life, for having outrivalled 
me. But we shall see.” 

When ‘the cab had entered 
upon the Westminister Road, 
Sylvester presently bawled out, 
“To the right !’—and then, as 
if turned into the maze of narrow 
streets, lanes, and alleys compo- 

= sing all that part of Lambeth, 
_ Sir Abel thought to himself, “The 
fellow is lying after all!” As if 
she would ever come into such a 
neighbour-hood as this | 
The cab rolled on; Sylvester 
prensently leant half-way out of 
the window, and gave some 
final instructions to the driver. 
The Baronet continued to dis- 
course on indifferent topics ; but 
his irritation kept on increasing 
on finding that there was a cer- 
tain flippant and impertinent 
accent of confidence—a sort of 
overweening superciliousness, in 
Sylvester’s voice. 
_ At length the cab drew up at 
. the door of a house in one of 
those obscure wretched streets; 
and Sylvester, springing out of 
the vehicle, ‘said, “Now, old fel- 
_ low, we are here!” 
He rushed into the house ; and 
“Meeting the elderly woman in 
_ the passage, he hastily demand- 


edin a whisper, “Is it all right, - 


- Mother Grills? : 
a = All tight,” was the answer. 
= “But whovis your friend ?” 
ae. Not a word-about the trick | 
= not a syllable!” said Sylvester 
: ay ere i = £ 
= quickly. “He must think she 
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‘lie! It is impossible !’—but he ` 


came of her own accord! There’y 
a bet on it’ twixt me and Sir 
Abel. You twig?” 

Mrs. Grills noded significan- 
tly to young Casey; and at this 
moment Sir Abel Kingston en- 
tered the passage. The pale- 
faced girl-shut the front door, | 
and Mrs. Grills begged the two “7 
gentlemen to step into the front 
parlour,—observing that “she 
was all alone there, for that Mr. 
Grills and his brother Jasper were |: 
just taking their quiet glass and 
pipe together in the Kitchen 
down-stairs. 

“ She’s here, old chap!” said 
Sylvester to the Baronet‘ the 
moment they entered that par- 
lour. 

Sir Abel was on the point of 
thundering forth the words, “You 


restrained himself, and said with 
assumed composure, “ Well, if 
so, I congratulate you. But now 
for the proof ?” 

“You post yourself in the pass- 1| 
age,” said Sylvester, after a brief } 
exchange of whispered observa- 
tions aside with Mrs. Grills “in 
such a way that you can see into © 
the room; and the old woman f 
here will just step in to ask the | 
sweet creature if she wants any- 
thing. Mind now! it will only 
be the work of a moment—and 
you must keep yourself as much i 
in the shade as possible. If she 
does happen to catch a glimpse © 
of you, I shall tell her presently — 
that it was me she saw in the 
passage. ” : 

“Good,” said the Baronet. 
“And now’ let it be done at 
once. ” ; 

Mrs. Grills led the way into 
the passage; and she posted 
the Baronet in an angle for- 
med by a turning contrived 
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for the arrangements of the stair 
case. He was there completcly 
in the shade, even when the lig- 
ht should stream forth from the 
room which the woman was 
about to enter. Sylvester Casey 
remained on the threshold of the 
front parlour, watching with so- 
me little anxiety, but yet with 
more confidence, the proceeding 
which he hoped would establish 
him in the Baronet’s estimation 
as the most successful young roue’ 
about town. As for Sir Abel him 
self, he was utterly bewildered 
what tothink : for on the one 
hand it seemed to be most stu- 
peudously preposterous to sup- 
pose that the brilliant Duchess of 
Ardleigh could have come to 
such a den of iniquity as this— 
while on the other hand it was 
difficult to comprehend how or 
why Sylvester should be carrying 
on a delusion and a farce to such 
an extreme point. 

All uncertainty on Sir Abel’s 
part was however soon destined 
to be put an end to, for Mrs. 
_ Grills now opened the door of the 
back parlour; and _ there, sure 
enough | rising up from a chair 
near the table, in a plain dress, 
and with her veil thrown back, 
was the brilliant Duchess of Ar- 
dleigh | $ 

‘Mrs. Grills immediately closed 
the door: but the Baronet had 
seen enough. Rage—fury—mad- 
ness took possession of his brain. 
Springing forward like a bound- 
ing tiger, or an unleashed hound, 
along the passage, he tore open 
the front door, seized upon Syl- 
vester Casey, and with one trem- 
endous kick sent him flyingacross 
the threshold -into the street 
He then banged the door violent- 
ly, and rushed towards the room 
‘wherein he had caught that 
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momentary glimpse of the brilli- 
ant Duchess. Mrs. Grills was at 
the instant coming out ; and she 
exclaimed in an angry voice, 
“Hey day | what does all this 
row mean ?—Grills ; Jasper!” 
she shouted, evidently summon- 
ing her husband and _ brother-in- 
law from the lower region; " are 
you asleep down there ?” 

“ Hold your tongue, beldame! 
and let me pass!” cried the Baro- 
net. who was labouring under a 
fearful state of excitement. 

“Oh, if all you want is to go 
into this room, ” said Mrs. Grills, 
suddenly pretending to soften 
down, ‘‘ I’m sure I’ve no objec- 
tion. As well you, sir, as any 
other!” 

She accordingly stood aside: 
Sir Abel Kingston burst into the 
back parlour—but he stopped 
suddenly short, literally transfix- 
ed with amazement: he found 
no one there | 

“ Where is the lady whom I 
saw herescarcely three minutes 
back ?” he demanded, suddenly 
recovering his self-possession. 

“What do I know about ladi- 
es?" said Mrs. Grills, putting her 
hands upon her lips’ and look- 
ing at the Baronet with an in- 
solent air of defiance. “ It’s for 
the gentlemen to take care of the 
ladies, and not for me!” 

The Baronet strode up to the 
cupboard—tore open the door—- 
but beheld no one. He looked 
under a sofa and under the table; 
and then hastening tothe win- 
dow, he flung up the sash, and 
was just, leaping upon the sill, 
when the woman called out, 
i Take care, you lunatic! there's 
a fall of a dozen feet beneath the 
winder !” i 

A glance, flung downward 
showed Sir Abel that the woman 
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had spoken truly ; and he step- 
ped back into the room, exclaim- 
ing, “ Twenty guineas if you'll 
tell me what has become of her!” 
~ Meanwhile there was a violent 
and continued knocking at the 
front door ; and Mrs, Grills gave 
a hasty instruction to her hus- 
band and his brother Jasper, who 
had just emerged from the pre- 
mises below. They seized upon 
‘the Baronet; and Mrs. Grills also 
lent her assistance. Despite his 
struggles, his threats and impre- 
cations, they carried him to the 
_front door, which the pale-faced 
girl at once opened. Sylvester 
Casey, who had been thundering 
with the knocker for the last two 
minutes, was about to rush furi- 
ously in when the form of the 
Baronet was literally thrown at 
him, and the two rolled together 
in the street. % 
The front door was banged— 
a chain might have been heard 
to be fastening inside—then in 
the twinkling of aneye every 
light was extinguished in the 
habitation—and an up-stairs win- 
dow being thrown open, the 
head of Mrs. Grills, decorated 
with a great white nightcap, was 
thrust out, her hoarse voice ex- 
claiming, “Get along with you, 
you drunken blackguards ! what 
do you mean by kicking up this 
row at the door of a respectable 
house ? police ! police?” : 
_ “ Come quick, you fool l” cried 
the Baronet to Sylvester Casey, 
= who was whimpering ànd crying 
out that he had ‘been infamously 
treated : but he now thought fit 
to follow Sir Abel Kingston in 
paeucitcat which he rapidly beat 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BARONET AND SYLVESTER, 


We left Imogen locked in the 
arms of Launcelot Osborne, 
when, after the departure of the 
Duchess, he had sworn to her 
in the most enthusiastic langu- 


age that he loved her more than i 


With what fervour did he 
with 


life. 
strain her to his breast ! 


what fondness did she cling with. — 


her arms about his neck! How 
happy were they at that moment! 
Everything was forgotten on the 


part of Launcelot except that he 1 


might love her! everything on 
the part of Imogen except the 
sweet knowledge of being thoro- 
ughly and completely beloved 
by him! 

“And now, dearest Imogen,” 
said Launcelot, at length, “go 
and fetch that pretty litte child: 
for as you love me, so will I love 
her—and since she cannot look 
up to her own parents for affe- 
ctionate care, she shall receive 
it from us |” 

It was impossible that Imo- 
gen’s warm heart could have 
received a greater proof of La- 
uncelot’s love than that which 
he was now affording her. Of 
her own accord she threw her 
superbly modelled arms about 
his neck—she pressed him to 
her bosom—she kissed his lips 
unasked. Then she glided from 
the room, her exquisitely shaped 
feet scarcely seeming to touch 
the carpet on which they moved 
so glancingly ; and up the stair- 
case she bounded. Though she 
was only absent half a minute, 


Zz trom the neighbourhood of the 
= Paper pietesuch pngularadven- tience that Launcelot awaite 
Deets) ASen piace. | her return; for he longed to show 
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yet it.was with the fondest impa- 
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child whom his Imogen loved so 
tenderly. He felt that she must 
be a young woman ofa wonder- 
ful excellence of ‘heart that she 
had displayed so much mingled 
devotedness and self-sacrifice for 
the sake of that child, and that 
she was therefore one of those 
rare sterling creatures who pos- 
sess qualities even more attrac- 
tive and endearing than their 
physical beauty. 

Imogen returned to the parlour 
with little Annie in her arms; 
and then the child wondered why 
the gentleman should take her 
upon his lap and caress and fon- 
dle with her so; but she smiled 
with the innocent sweetness of 
infantile gratitude—and then she 
seated herself in perfect happi- 
ness at the feet of the lovers, as 
they sat half-embraced upon the 
sofa. 3 

All of a sudden Imogen start- 
ed up—glanced at her watch 
which lay upon the table—and 
then pressing her beautiful white 
hands against Launcelot’s 
cheeks, she said,“ I must leave 
you, dearest! I must fly to the 
theatre | I am already late. 
“Must you go ?” he asked, 
with a look of mingled fondness 
and regret. 

“Oh, yes! it is absolutely 
necessary | and I amso happy— 
and my heart is so light ! Oh! 
my performance will be perfectly 
brilliant this evening ! ”——and 
with an ingenuous smile she 


“ Well, you must go, dear 
Imogen—yes, you must go for 
he present !” said Launcelot. 
' But you must soon give up 
this lifely a 

She again threw herself into 
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his arms—they embraced tende- 
tly—and he took his departure ; 
for with the natural delicacy of 
his feelings, he understood that 
Imogen would stand a chance of 
being compromised if he were to 
escort her to the theatre. 

The star of the equestrian -cir- 
Cus was indeed only just in time - 
to take her part.in the performa- 
nces ; and never had she appe- 
ared more ravishingly beautiful | 
—never had she ridden the hors- 
es with greater spirit!’ There 
was all the supple lightness of 
the Bayadere inthe form which 
was so striking and brilliant; her 
eyes shone like stars: and her 
teeth appeared to be like orient 
pearls between the parting roses 
of her lips. The applause she 
elicited was, if possible, more 
enthusiastic than ever. 

Launcelot was not there to 
behold her. He had hastened 
home, that he might indulge in 
the luxury of his own thoughts— 
that he might abandon himself 
to the delicious ideas which were 
now floating in his mind—that 
he might bask in that roseate- 
flood of lustre which is shed upon 
the heart from the sun of fancy’s 
own-created heaven | 

Let us now return to Sir Abel 
Kingston and Mr. Sylvester Ca- 
sey, whom we left as they were © 
hurrying along the street where 
Mrs. Grill’s habitation was situ- 
ated, and fearing that the hoarse 
voice of that dame should bring 
the police into the neighbour- 
hood: At length they relaxed 
the celerity of their pace: 

and then Sylvester said sulkily, 
“Now, Sir Abel, what the devil 
does all this mean? You—you 
—owe me espana i I—I— . 

m in a deuce of a rage  . 

ra One word frstjof all!” inter- 
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jected the Baronet, stopping 
on and catching hold of Syl- 
vester forcibly by the. wrist. 
“There is a mystery in all 
n s——" : 
a I should think there is, ” said 
Sylvester surlily: “so perhaps 
you'll, explain why the deuce 
you kicked me out into the 
street ?” 

“ Where is the letter, ” deman- 

ded the Baronet, “in which the 
assignation was made?” 

“Better? Oh, ah! But that’s 
of no consequence’ to you,” con- 
tinued Sylvester, who for an in- 
stant was thrown off his guard, 
he having forgotten the tale he 
had told sir Abel at the hotel. 
You owe me the bet-and you owe 
me an apology too—” 

“ Apology!” echoed the Baro- 
net with disdain. 

‘© Come, come—that’s too 
good,” said sylvester, affecting 
to be courageous and spirited. 
“You have used me shameful! 
what the deuce must Imogen 
think—” 

“ Imogen?” echoed the Baronet 
with a quick start of surprise. 

“Why, yes—that is her name- 
isn’t it? But what is the matter 
with you new ?” 

Nothing, nothing,” said the 
Baronet, infinitely relieved in 
one sense, for he saw that some 
tremendous mistake must have 
been committed—but neverthele- 
ss getting more and more bewil- 
dered as ifhe were floundering 
farther and farther into a perfect 
morass of perplexities. ‘Now 

do tell me, my dear fellow, ” he 
continued, addressing Sylvester 
in a coaxing tone of familiarity, 
= _ “how was allthis managed? I 
= really have a reason for asking,” 

_ “Well, do you acknowledge 

hat you have lost your bet?’ 


< 
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_braggart,— I have long had # 9 


demanded young Casey. 

“Let us consiler that the be 1 
is off altogether,” said the Ba. | 
ronet, ‘I will tell you why. Of | 
course we were speaking all the 
time of Mademoiselle Imogen— | 
were we not?” i 

“Of coure we were,” replied | 
Sylvester. ‘‘ Who else could we | 
have been talking of ?” 

“No one, certainly. We under. | 
stood each other all along —and | 
it was that which made me so | 
savage when on looking into the | 
back parlour I saw it was not | 
Imogen at all |” q 

“Not Imogen?” ejaculated | 
Sylvester, in astonishment “Come | 
come, this won’t do——” 

“On my soul I am telling you | 
the} truth!” rejoined Sir Abel. | 
“ Besides, vou can soon satisfy | 
yourself ; for we will go straight J) 
tothe theatre and see whether ‘ 
Mademoiselle Imogene performs | 
this evening. ” 4 

“To be sure! that’s the very | 
ticket! But how the deuce could } 
such a mistake have happened?” 

‘Well, ithas happened. Of | 
this you. may be assured. The į 
moment I caught sight of the } 
face of the female who was in: 
that back parlour-———” j 

“ Did you know her?” deman- } 
ded Sylvester, eagerly. J 

“Oh, no: I never before saw | 
her in my life. And now tell me Y 
how your proceedings were} 
Managed, sothat we may fat 
hom, if possible, the mystery © | 
so much confusion ?” ~ 

“Why, the truth is” said i 
Sylvester, who, now that his 
project had completely failed, 
saw the necessity of endeavour | 
ing to gloss over the ridiculous | 
predicament in which it had 4 
placed him as a discomfite¢ i 
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fancy for Mademoiselle Imogene; 
and between you and me I have 
got tired of Alice—she is so 
dreadfully extravagant! Well, 
Jam nota sort of fellow to go 
running after girls and making 
love to them—I hate showing that 
I am spooney upon them—it 
makes them take all sorts of 
advantage of one. I like to go 
in and conquer at once. So hav- 
ing made up my mind in the 
present case, I went to those 
Grills—I’ve known them for some 
time—very useful people they 
are——” 

“No doubt. Proceed.” 

“Well, I gave them their ins- 
tructions. I have learnt, you see, 
Imogen’s habits of Alice Denton, 
who is her intimate friend. | 
therefore knew that when she 
had dressed for the theatre in 
the evening—which she always 
does at her own lodgings—she 
wraps herself up in a great Jong 
mantle, puts on a bonnet witha 
thick veil i 

« Ah, ha! I begin to compre- 
hend,” said the Baronet, “What 
a daring fellow you are, Sylves- 
ter !"—and Sir Abel pretended 
to chuckle with the most good- 
natured familiarity. because he 
saw it was only by such means 
he could extract the real truth 
from the self-sufficient jackana- 
pes. “You had her carried off 
‘by force—eh ?” 
“Well, that’s the c 
proceeding, ” said 
“ But, I suppose, 
that they 
‘must by some means or another 


person r” 3 ; 

“That they assuredly did,” 
answered the Baronet. “ And 
now what do you think of your- 
Self 


history of: 


having endeavoured to 
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persuade me thar it was an: 
assignation made by. Jm 
herself? ER 

“ Oh, well people do draw the 
long bow a little in matter of 
love,” laughed Sylvester- : 

“ Ahl but the bet that you 
sought to win of me under such 
circumstances?” interjected Sir 
Abel |. 

“AJl fair likewise :” — but 
young Casey’s wonted assurance 
now forsook him somewhat, for 
he could not conceal from him- 
self that Kingston thoroughly 
saw through his mean, dirty, 
pitiful behaviour. 2 

“I do not think it was all fair,” 
said the Baronet, coldly ; “ and 
the business, if made public, 
would redound, Mr. Casey, but 
little to your credit. Indeed, 
you would be regularly cut by 
everybody; and instead of 
becoming a regular fashionable 
gentleman about town—as I 
know you wish to be thought 


” 


“Qh, but “my dear fellow,” 
said Sylvester, thoroughly 
frightened and bitterly humilia- 
ted, “ I thought the business’ was 
entirely between you and me?” 

“So it is for the present. Ah! 
by the bye, you will just send 
me your acceptance, to-morrow 
morning, to that little bill for a 
thousand pounds which I asked 
you for ; and then we need not 
talk any more, you know, of the 
adventure of this evening.” 

. Sylvester made a horrid 
grimace: but he faltered out an- 
affirmative; and in a few 
minutes the door of Astley’s 
Theatre was reached. The two 
gentlemen entered ; but while 
they were ascending the stair- 
case to the boxes. their ears’ 
caught the tremendous applause 


vert 
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which they knew full well could 
only be elicited by the Star of 
the Circus: And sure enough, 
ina few moments, they beheld 
her performing in her favourite 
character—more radiant in 
beauty and more spirited in her 
achievements than ever !” 
‘Well, it isas you told me,” 
whispered Sylvester to the 
Baronet, “and it wasn’t Imogen 
who wascarried off. But, Ah! 
what the deuce does this mean?” 
His looks were attracted to- 
wards a particular box, in the 
front row of which were seated 
a stout vulgar-looking lady of 
about five-and-forty, and a very 
“ pretty girlof eighteen or twenty, 
whose mien was altogether as 
pleasing as that of her elderly 
companion might be said to be 
the very reverse. The dame was 
fanning herseli—for she was 


very hot; and she thoroughly: 


answered to that description 
which is Summed up in the 


= somewhat vulgar but expressive 
© Word, *‘ blowzy. ” She was dres- 
= sedin flaming colours, her toilet 
displaying the worst- possible 
) lady was simple; plain, and yet 

| elegant.” - ; 
‘ “Who are they?” inquired 
the Baronet, following the direc- 

' tion of Sylvester's looks. 

“Why, my mother and sister, 
to be sure! Who would have 
_ thought they were coming to 
know them, I think? Come along, 
= and Pll introduce you.” . 
= For a moment Sir Abel Kings- 
_ ton recoiled from the bare idea 
= Of being seen in a public place 
__ of entertainment in the company 
-= ofthe blowzy dame with the red 
_ perspiring cheeks, the huge ian, 


‘taste; while that of the young 

Astley’s. to-night? You don't 
and the.dress that was so trum- 
ee = ed ; 
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evening? This is my friend Sir 


‘Sir Abel. 


pery and ridiculous with its 

pretence of flaming gorgeous- 
ness. Was it not sufficient that he 
ventured to appear at a theatre 
with the vulgar gentish-looking 
son? He was therefore on the | 
point of declining the honour of - 
an introduction to Mrs. Casey, | 
when on taking a second look at - 

her daughter he all in a moment 
changed: his mind; he said } 
with a timid smile, “ Thank you, ~ 

my dear friend—nothing will ` 
give me greater pleasure.” | 

Sylvester was hugely delight- 1 
ed at the thought of being | 
enabled to introduce a real living 
Baronet, who was also a Cap- 
tain in the guards, into the 
same box where his mother 
and sister were seated ; and he 
already looked about him with — 
the mien of a person who was. < 
fully prepared to give himself all 
sorts of airs. He and Sir Abel 
made their way to the box where | 
the ladies were placed; andit 
happened that the benches im. 1 
mediately behind had just been. 
vacated by a party on account: 
of one of the female members 
fainting through the heat of the 
place. There was consequently 
ampleroom to enable Sylvester 
and Sir Abel to approach Mrs. 
Casey and Selina. 

The ‘introduction was effected 
in a style most eminently chara- 
cteristic of the gentleman who 
performed that duty. Aa 

“Why, mother, who. would 
have thought of seeing you here 


Abel Kingston—a regular b. ick. 
I think you’ve heard the gover- 
nor speak of him? My mother, 
And this is my sister 
Selina—a deuced nice girl, 
though Isay it which shoulda’t. 
Say it.” ; riggs 


i 
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. The eldelry lady bowed and 


-simpered: the young lady grace- 
fully inclined her hed and blush 


ed; while .the Baronet thought to 
himself, “Good heavens! is it 
possible that this sweet and 
beautiful bird can belong to.such 
a brood ?” 

“Very” appy to make Sir 
Habel’s acquaintance,” said Mrs. 
Casey. “You'll pardon Sylwester 
Sir Habel, for throwin’ in a flat- 
terin’ word about his sister-——” 

“Oh, certainly, madam. But I 
have no doubt that Miss Casey 
deserves everything amiable and 
complimentary that can be said 
of her. ” 

The object of this piece of 
adulation blushed slightly, and 
with a reserved air she took up 
her playbill. 

“Yes, Selina,” continued Mrs. 
Casey, pronouncing the 7 quite 
broad, instead of calling her dau- 
ghter Seleena,—Selina is a very 
good gat—plays the’arp and the 
peeanner—and can make a tart 
or pudden as well as the best 
cook in all Hineland.” 

Sir Abel couched very loud, 
and he likewise coloured very 
much ; for there were some ladies 
in the next box who were infini- 
tely amused by these displays 


‘of vulgarism on Mrs. Casey’s 


part. 
“Betwixt you and me and the 


post, Sir Habel, ” continued Mrs 


Casey, who not perceiving the 
effect her discourse was thus 


producing, talked louder and 


louder for the behoof of those 
persons who were seated in her 
immediate neighbourhood, ‘‘Se- 
lina is as good as disposed of, 


‘so to speak. A nobleman’s son 


is a-keepin’ company with her 


j “Mamma, do look at Mademo- 
D—2zo 
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iselle Imogen {” hastily said the 
young lady in a whisper, while 
a crimson glow suffused her 
countenance, descending ‘even 
to her neck, which an instant 
before was of ivory fairness. 

“J see Himogen |” replied the 
dame ; “and I should enjoy my- 
self much better if there was’nt 
such a heat that makes one all 
perspiry. But where are you 
going, Sir Habel ?” 

“Hem! hah! ma’am:”-—and the 
Baronet coughed and looked 
very much confused. “I thought 
l saw a freind across yonder:”. 
aod he pointed at random at 
some visionary acquaintance on 
the opposite side of the house. 

“What, that gentleman with 
the ’ook nose and yaller waist- 
coat? Why that’s Mr. Shineybrass 
the pawnbroaker, up in ’Oborn | 
He wisits sometimes at our ouse 
in ’Atton Gardin——” ‘ 

Fortunately the rest of Mrs. 
Casey’s observation was drown- 
ed in the perfect furor of app- 
aluse which accompanied the 
exit of Mademoiselle Imogen 
from the circle. 

“But let me see,” resumed the 
dame, as Mademoiselle Rose, a 
beautiful French girl, now took . 
her place in the ring, where she 
rode withan elegance and skill 
inferior only to the proficiency of 
Miss Hartland,—“let me see, 
‘what was I a-sayin’?—Oh! I was 
tellin’ you, Sir Habel, that my 
Selina is almost as good as en- 
gaged to the Honourable Launce- 
lot Hosborne; and when the 
weddin’ takes place, we'll send 
vou. a_billy:’—by which word 
the worthy dame meant to ex- 
press the french term billet. 

There was an universal titter 
in the adjoining box: and the 
Baronet, unable to endure the 

ir oa ee 


saying, “I shall not fail, 


i 
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and he bowed himself out of the- 
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ordeal any longer, suddenly 
pleaded a violent headache as 
an excuse for his departure. 

Mrs. Casey was one of those 

persons who always shake hands 
with everybody, even though her 
acquaintance with them be of 
no longer duration than two or 
three minutes. If she made a 
morning. call at a house where 
she found twenty other visitors 
in the drawiny-room at the same 
time and all strangers to her 
on her entrance, she would 
shake hands with them every 
one on taking her leave. Was it 
therefore to be supposed that she 
would let Sir Abel Kingston de- 
part without conferring upon 
him the usual testimony of her 
friendship ? She extended a hand 
that was large enough to fell an 
ox, and which felt very hot even 
through the kid glove,—at the 
same time saying, “ 1 know you 
‘ve been to ’Atton Garding on 
business : but the next time you 
find yourself there, you must 
come up into the drawingroom 
and just ear Selina play one of 
her hairs. We always lunches at 
one; but if you like some day to 
drop inand take pot-luck with 
us at five weshall be very ’appy 
to see you'll have a corgial vel- 
cum. ” 

The Baronet was suffering 
excruciations ; but with an app- 
earance of the most gentlemanly 
ease, he turned towards Selina, 
Miss. 
Casey, to avail myself some day 
of your mamma’s kind inyi- 
tation. ” 

He then shook hands with the 
daughter —though she was very 
r from offering her own hand: 


thinking to himself, “Good 
ve ‘hat an old vulgarion! 
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But one might do worse than- 
marry the daughter;—and by | 
Jove! if she were’nt engaged—= 
though perhaps even-that need 
not be an impediment; for Laun- 1 
celot Osborne is as a sentimenta] 
milkshop——” . 

Here the Boronet’s reverie was 
rudely interrupted by Sylvester .} 
Casey, who slapping him famili- 1 
arly on the shoulder, said, “Lets 
go up into the strand and play — 
billiards. It’s slow work here.” 

Sir Abel was about to decline 
when on a second thought he 
accepted the proposal; fot it 
occured to him that he might 
just as well avail himself of the 
Opportunity to ‘obtain from 
Sylvester all the information he — 
could in reference to the engage- 
ment between Launcelot Osborn 
and Selina. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ARDLEIGH HOUSE. 


The reader is doubtless anzi- 
ous to learn how it was that the 
Duchess of Ardliegh contrived to 
escape so suddenly from the 
house belonging to Mr. and Mrs: 
Grills. It will be borne in mind 
that she had been prepared to 
expect the visit of some one who 
would give her explanations in 
reference to the outrage which — 
had been perpetrated towards — 
her. She had thrown back her 
viel because the atmosphere of 
the room appeared to stifle her; — 
and there she sat revolving in 
her mind the circumstances of 
her position, and the mode in 
which she should act when the 
individual, whoever he might be 
Should appear in her presence. 
she was more than half-inclined 


‘ 
to fancy that she had been carri- 
ed off in mistake for Imogen ; 
indeed she could scarcely see 
any other possible solution to 
the mystery. Being therefore 
under this impression more than 
under any other, it was by no 
means in accordance with her 
intention to let her face be seen 
when the door opened. But that 
door had opened so suddenly— 
the Duchess was in so profound 
areverie at the instant—and 
she was thus taken so completely 
by surprise, that she started up 
forgetting her veil had been 
thrown! back; and thus was it 
that Sir Abel Kingston had 
obtained that glimpse of her 
features which was sufficient to 
show him who she was. 

Mrs. Grills had instantaneously 
closed the door again, and it was 
an ejaculation of astonishment 
which burst from her lips. The 
Duchess comprehended it; and 
she said in hasty tones, “Iam 
not the right person whom you 
expected ?” 

“No, that you aint! Why, 
how is this??—and Mrs. Grills 
looked almost bewildered. 

“Ji was a mistake! Tell me, 
was it not intended to carry off 
the actress Mademoiselle Imo- 
gene? Speak, and you shall be 
rewarded |” 
= «Yes—that was what was 
meant. But who are you ma'am?” 

The Duchess was rejoiced to 
find that she was not known; 
and she said, “No matter who I 
am! Ah, that disturbance !” 

“ The two gentlemen who have 
come |” ejaculated Mrs. Grills. I 
do believe one’s fighting with the 
other |’ 

“Good heavens ! who are they? 
who are they? Speak, woman 
I mean to deal liberally 
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with 
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youl”—and she drew forth her 
purse. 

“ Well, its young Mr. Casey— 
and how disappointed he’ll be!” 

s£ Aand the other RA 

“I heard Mr. Casey call hi 
Sir Abel.” : him 

_ “ Heavens!” was the ejacula- 
tion which again burst from the 
lips of the Duchess; and fora 
moment a violent trembling 
seized upon her: but the next 
instant recovering her presence 
of mind, she said, “Fifty guineas 
if you let me escape I” 

“Donel” cried the delighted 
Mrs. Grills. 

The Duchess flung a bank-note 
and some gold upon the table; 
and Mrs. Grills caught up the 
money with avidity. The next 
instant she threw up the window, 
and simply said, “The ladder |” 

This was immediately suppli- 
ed; the Duchess descended— 
and she found Mr. Grills and his 
brother in the yard below. 

Now the fact was these worthies 
instead of smoking their pipes in 
the kitchen, had been sitting on 
the sill of a window beneath the 
room where the Duchess was 
confined; for they thought it 
prudent to: keep watch lest she 
should attempt to make her 
escape. Hence the promptitude 
with which they obeyed the sum- 
mons of Mrs. Grills; and they 
asked no questious—neither did 
they pause for the slightest syl- 
lable of explanation—inasmuch 
as they knew that whatsoever the 
dame herself might do, would be 
the result of a sudden necessity 
or else of an equally potent 
appeal to her personal interests. — 
The whole proceeding was con- 
ducteg in the course of a few 
seconds; and while the Duchess 
was traversing a little yard. 
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towards a back gate, Mrs. Grills 
was facing Sir Abel Kingston in 
the passage. : 

` Having given these explana- 
tions, we may resume the thread 
of our narrative. 

It was the day after the 
adventures of which we have 
been writing, and between one 
and two o’clock in the afternoon, 

= when-the door of the drawing- 
room in which the Duchess of 


Ardleigh was seated, was thrown. 


open ; and the domestic announ- 
ced Sir Abel Kingston. It was 
_ exactly ten days since she had 
last seen him, at Thornbury Park, 
when she had enjoined him not 
to seek her presence again until 
he should receive some communi- 
cation from her. 
“Can he have found out where 
I was last evening?” was the 
first question which instantane- 
ously occurred to the Duchess; 
and a flush swept across her 
countenance; but the next 
= moment it had disappeared, and 
it was with the most perfect self- 
Possession so far as the outward 
_ . demeanour was concerned, that 
» she gave him her hand. 
= There-was nothing peculiar in 
the Baronets manner,—nothing 
_ significant so ‘as to make the 
Duchess suspect that he knew 
aught of her adventure of the 
_ preceding evening: but he wore 
that look of love and tenderness 
which he had of late assumed 


E: 


_ towards her; and there was like- 


_ wise somewhat of respectful 
entreaty in his tone, as he said, 
i “May I hope, dearest Mary, that 
you are not angry because I 
come without receiving permis- 


et that scene which your 


e young Duchess 5 


* 


S recall be entirely forgot- 
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for her soul now recoiled from 
the man who she naturally 
thought frequented such dens as 
that where accident had so nearly _ 
thrown them together on the 
preceding night. “I beg you, Sir: 
Abel, to look upon me as an 
acquaintance—a friend, if you 
will: but—but——” 

“Mary, what means this cold- 
ness? Perhaps you have not 
made any discovery of the kind 


which I mentioned in reference | 


to your husband? And yet I 
Swear to you that it was the 
truth |” 

“Who told yow asked the 
Duchess, “that Herbert was keep- 
ing a mistress in the neighbour- 
hood of Tunbridge Wells ?” 

“It was a person named Mann- 
ing, a horse dealer at Maidstone. 
He sold some horses for me— 
your husband bought them—. ; 
he gave a cheque signed with his 
own name-——” 

“Yes, yes—I recollect! you told 
meat the time,” said the Duchess. _ 
“But I had forgotten——” 

And have you willingly forgot- 
ten all the kind and ‘hopeful 
things you said tome on that 
occasion when I walked with you 
at the grounds in Thornbury?” 

“Do not remind me of ‘it! 
But come, Sir Abel,” said the 
Duchess assuming a lively air, 
as if suddenly throwing off some 
cause of restraint: “ Let us talk 
on general subjects. What think 
you of the Prospects of the opera 
season? how do you like the new 
novel?» / 

“Oh, Mary!” exclaimed the 
Baronet; “how can you find it in 
your heart to treat me thus? Now — 
listen to me while I tell you that 
Iknow you have discovered the 
truth of my statement in refer- 
ence to your husband’s. mistress 


| 


k 
at Addington. 

How so?” ejaculated 
Duchess, with a start. 

“Because I received a letter 
from some one, telling me that 
the establishment at Dahlia cott- 
age is broken up - ” 

“And that some one?” inquired 
the Duchess. 

“That very same Manning the 
horsedeaier. The animals have 
gone back into his hands; and 
the lady herself left the place 
precipitately, with her nurse and 
her child. But of course you 
know all this as well as l can tell 
you.” 

The Duchess remained silent. 
She remembered her pledge to 
the Baronet; and though the 
love, or rather the fantasy she 
had coceived for him, had very 
much subsided, she neverthless 
knew not how to answer him. 

“What were your words, 
Mary’—the words from your own 
lips?” he proceeded to say “Did 
you not swear that if you found 
I had deceived you in reference to 
your husband everything should 
be at an end between us ?—but 
if on the other hand you 
discovered that the facts were 
precisely as I had represented 
them. then the first vengeance 
which you would wreak- upon 
your husband, should be to fulfil 

your pledge of Jove unto me —-1n 
‘a word, that you would be 
‘mine? Now answer me, Mary!— 
have Ideceived yourlf you tell me 
that I have—or if you hesitate to 
answer—l will then take it upon 
myself to convince you—— 

“Sir Abel Kingston, ” inter: up- 
ted the Duchess, while the colour 
went and came in quick 
transitions upon her countenance 
and her bosom heaved and fell 
visibly; “a woman in a moment 
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of weakness may promise more 
than is consistent with her safety 
on earth and her salvation in 
heaven——” 

“Answer me one word, Mary,” 
said Sir Abel in a sombre voice 
and with gloomy looks: “you are 
seeking to fly from your word 
and to break the compact of love 
which existed between us?” 

“Ii I have the courage to stop 
short onthe very ‘verge of an 
indiscretion —a crime!” she 
answered, while the red blood 
again flushed her cheeks, “is it 
for you who pretend to love me, 
to seek to drag me down into the 


~abysm! Oh, you ought to streng- 


then me in my resolvel” 

“This is rediculous, Maryl” 
interrupted the Baronet, with 
anger and disgust, which he did 
not particularly study to conceal 
for he saw thatshe was playing 
a part, though he was ata loss 
to surmise upon what grounds 
or for what purpose. “If you 
ever loved me,you love me now!” 
and he took her hand, 

“She withdrew it, saying, “Let 
us be friends!” only true friends!” 

“Twill not be thus trifled with!” 
cried Kingston. “By what moti- 
ves are you swayed in your 
present conduct? Not by any 
returning love for your husband; 
because you have discovered his 
infidel.ty! Not by_any reviving 
fondness on his part towards you; 
because he is absent, and unable 
to show it! What then am I to 
think? That you are a prude —a 
jilt—a coquette? that you have 


“deliberately trifled with me? I 


should be sorry to think sol—and 
yet before I come toa conclusion, 
I will ask youfor the last time 
whether you oy keep your 
compact with me?” 
“And ifl refuse?” asked the- 
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Duchess, who experienced a 
presentment that the present 
scene must now be brought to a 
crisis of some kind or another. 
© Sir Abel Kingston bent upon 
her a strange look; and he 
said in a low sombre tone, 
“If you trifle with me, all 
‘my love will turn into hatred, 
-and you shall be made to feel 
that you are in my Power !” 

The brilliant Duchess started: 
her cheeks flushed—her bosom 
heaved as if it would burst 
through its prisonage of corset : 
then she became very pale-and 
she murmuringly repeated the 
words, “In your power ?” 

“ Aye !—and deeply would it 
grieve me to come to angry 
‘words with you and prove that 
such is the fact |” 

“Explain yourself, sir,” she 

_ said, determined to put him to 
the fullest test. 

“Need I ask the Duchess of 
Ardleigh where she was last 

evening ?” 
3 “What do you mean ?”—and 
the air of astonishment which she 
assumed appeared to be the 
most natural. 
` Sir Abel was not deceived by 
_it; and he replied with a look 
of the most wicked significancy, 
“when a door opened and a 
= certain woman entered a parti- 
cular room, I was in the passage 
—and I obtained a glimpse 
of the lady in that room. She 
was plainly dressed, with a 
Jarge muffling cloak—she had 
on a simple straw bonnet, and 
the veil was thrown back from 
Over her countenance. That 
lady was you |” : 
“Indeed ? This is an extraor- 
ry delusion !’— and the 
duchess aughed, | 
‘Do not compel me to test it 
SS 
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by'such rules as shall prove it to _ 
bea veritable fact. How was it 
that.thebrilliant Duchess of Ard- | 
leigh could have placed herself — | 
in a position to be carried off in 
mistake for the actress Made- 
moiselle Imogene? Iconfess that 
at present I know not; neitheram | 
I yet aware how your Grace ~ 

escaped from that room wherein 
Isaw you. But there are ample © 
means of proving the whole mys- ` 

tery—and by heaven, I will doit 1 

The Duchess now felt as ifa 1 
mask had fallen completely ! from 
the countenance of the man who 
had pretended to love her; and 
she saw that he was a selfish, 
malignant, ungenerous indivi- 
dual. So much the more reason, 
thought she, for dealing with 
him in a manner consistent with 
the utmost prudence and with 
the astutest policy. But how? 
She required time for delibe- 
ration ; and in the interval she 
must play the hypocrite. 

~“Youare unkind towards me,” 
she said, in a soft murmuring 
voice: “you will not help me to 
save myself when I wish to be 
saved. J must yield—not to your 
threats but to the weakness of 
my own feelings. On the third 
night hence, between nine and 
ten o’clock—No: better that it 
were later—between ten and 
eleven—you will meet me at 
Thornbury—in the same avene 
—you know where I mean-close 
by the statues—” 

“Enough, Mary, said the Baro- 
net, overjoyed at the idea of 
the triumph which he considered 
to be already as good as achiev- 
ed. “A thousand, thousand 
thanks, dearest, for the hope with 
which you “have now filled my © 
soul !’—and taking her hand, he 
pressed it to his lips. ` ; 
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“Ineed not ask, Abel,” she 
said, in a low voice, and witha 
flush upon her cheeks, “whether 
you took care that no one else 
but yourself should become 
acquainted with the fact that 
Iwas carried off by force——” 

“No one else knew it!” ex 
claimed the Baronet.. “But how 
in heaven’s name, dearest Mary, 
could you have~been in such a 
position? how was it that you 
were either coming out of the 
house of the equestrian actress, 
or else passing 
street at the moment u 

“Tt was a fantasy on my part 
—I wished to know her. But I 
will tell you all about it when we 
meet at Thornbury. And now 
leave me, Abel!—leave me, I 
beseech you! I am not weil— 
[am nervous and agitated from 
the incidents of last night——” 

“No wonder! I will leave 
you, my sweet Mary. But, Oh! 
it will appear an age until we 
meet again at Thornbury, accord- 
ing tothe appointment which 
you have given me!” 

. He again pressed her hand to 
his lips and then took his depar- 
ture. e 

“ Miserable hypocrite!” ejacu- 

lated the Duchess, as the door 
closed behind him. “ You profess 
to love me—and yet frequent 
such dens as that where you saw 
me last night! Ah! and you 
would use coercion to bend me 
to your purpose? And then you 
kiss my hand, and thank me; 
sand speak sentimentally, and 
now that you love me! Yet what 
motive can you, 
base hypocrisy?It is that you burn 
to possess me? or Is there some 
other motive which I cannot 
fathom? No, no—! will not suc 
cumb! There was atime when I 
s 


through that“ 


have for this - 
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liked you—yes, might have loved ` 
you !—but it is past—and you 

now seem to be altogether a di- 

ferent being! The mask has 

fallen from your countenance— 

you are hideous in my sight] 

But, Oh, my God! I am in your 

power |” 

The Duchess clasped her hands 
together, and she shivered from 
head to foot as she throught of 
the tale which the Baronet might 
tell in reference to the incidents 
of the preceding night. 

“At all events,” she said to 
herself, “I have got three days 
before me to arrange some plan; 
and that is an advantage! Who 
knows what may turn up ?” 

It was thus that the Duchess 
gave way to her reflections; but 
the day passed without enabling 
her to settle in her mind any 
project by which she might ema- 
ucipate herself from the power 
of Sir Abel Kingston-~ ; 

In the evening the Duchess 
learnt that her husband had just 
returned to Ardleigh House, but 
that he had at once repaired to 
his own chamber, alleging that 
Ke was ill, and desiring that he 
might not be disturbed. She did , 
not therefore go near him. In 
the morning she sent her 
favourite maid Lavinia to inquire 
after the Duke’s health: she was 
informed that he was much 
better—that business compelled 
him to go off immediately into 
the.-City—but that he should see 
her Grace in the course of the 
day: and then for form’s sake 
before the servants, he superad- 
ded some message couched in 
terms of seeming affection. 

The young Duke fancied that 
Ethel would most probably come 

to London with the least 
possible delay tosee Mr.Warrea 
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“the stock broker in reference to 
the sum of five thousand pounds 
which had been invested in the 
Bank in her name. He longed to 
see her—to implore that she 
would change her mind, and that 
she would not separate herself 
eternally from him | It was there- 

fore in the hope of falling in with 
= Ethel that the Duke proceeded to 
_ Mr. Warren’s office in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The stockbroker had not 
yet arrived. Herbert waited and 
waited with the most feverish 
impatience. Would Ethel come? 
or would. Warren make his ap- 
pearance? He was anxious to 
enlist Warren as an intermediary 
to plead on his behalf with Ethel, 
in. case she should call at an 
hour when he himself should not 
be there waiting for her. At 
length, between one and two in 
z the afternoon, a servant came 
from Mre Warren’s house at 
_ Highbury, to tell the head clerk 
that his master would not be 
there until the next day, as he 
had run down into the country to 
= secure the purchase of some 
celebrated race.horse which he 
= had suddenly learnt was to be 
disposed of, — 

“I will call to-morrow mor- 
= ning at ten punctually,” said 
the Duke to the head clerk. ‘Tel] 
Mr. Warren that I shall be here, 
if he happen to arrive before 


ih ie 


NG? . 
= Herbert then returned to «the 
West End; and on reaching 


_ Ardleigh House, he was infor. 
_ med that two persons desired to 
speak with him on every impor- 
fant business. They were wait- 
ing to see him, and in the 
while had been shown into 
_Thither the Duke 

ingly proceeded; and: he 
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found, as indeed he had expected, | 
that his visitors were Mr. Timothy 
Gaffney and Mr. John Pepper- 
corn. They were dressed jn 
brand new apparel from head to 
foot: a ready-made clothing 
mart had supplied them with 
suits confectioned after the spor- 
ting fashion which they both | 
affected : they had gold chains 4 
festooning over their waistcoats 
and rings upon their fingers, — 
Altogether these worthies were | 
better upin the world than ever — 
they had before been in all their 
lives: and asa matter of course 


they were in the greatest possible _ 


spirits. 

“ Beg your Grace’s pardon, 
my lord, said Tim Gaffney, as | 
he and his companion both made 
a very respectful bow to the 
Duke; “but you told us as 
how we might come a 

““You have not heard or seen 
anything of—of—that lady?” 
demanded the Duke hurriedly. 

“ Nothing, my lord, P” was the 
response. 


“I believe you returned to | 


Southdale-you said you thought 
of doing so——Was anything 
suspected there ?” 
“Nothing, my lord. Every- 
thing was so well managed ——’, 
“Enough!” said the Duke. “I 
Suppose lcan guess what. you 
require of me——you have ex- 
perienced some difficulty in 
changing the notes-——” 
“Just so, my Jord,” responded F 
Gatiney; “and we therefore 
thought we would take the = 
liberty —” ; 
“Itis no liberty. I told you 
that you might come, But hush!” 
-At that instant the -handle of - 
the door was heard to move a 
and hence the ejaculation with J 
whichthe Duke's speech abruptly. 
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closed. The door opened—and the 
Duchess made her appearance. 
She had been told that the Duke 
had returned and that he was 
in the library: she did not 
know that there were persons 
with him; but on the contrary, 
she thought the opportunity 
favourable for learning how 
he had fared at Southdale in his 
pursuit after Ethel. On perceiv- 
ing however that there weretwo 
individuals with him,the Duchess 
was just on the point of retiring, 
when she caught sight of Tim 
Gafiney’s countenance. She 
recognised him immediately 
but she maintained the utmost 
composure upon her own fea- 
tures, as she now advanced into 
the library, saying to her 
husband, “ I thought to have 
found you alone; but I suppose 
you are not particulary enga- 
ged? ”, 

“ Not very particularly,” ans- 
wered the Duke. ‘ only these 
persons called to speak to me 
about some horses which they 
have to sell——” 

“ Ah |! then, it is not a subject,” 
exclaimed the Duchess, “which 
need exclude me from the room ? 
On the contrary, I am very much 
interested in it—especially as I 
myself want you to treat me to 
a new pair for my light open 
carriage——and I must also have 
another saddle horse.” 

Then, with the most natural 
air in the world, the Duchess 
advanced into the room and 
took a seat near her husband on 
one side of the table, while the 
two men were standing on the 
. other side. 
= “J do not! know that those 

‘persons have got anything that 
will exactly suit you, my dear, 
“said the Duke, who as a matter 
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of course wished that his wife had 
not taken it into her head to 
make her appearance at that 
particular juncture. 

“Oh, we will see!” cried the 
Duchess. “This, person,”—turn- 
ing towards Tim Gaffiney— 
“ will perhaps have the goodness 
to inform me-——But, by the bye, 
what is your name, sir?” 

The fellow had started on 
hearing the Duchess of Ard- 
leigh’s voice. He looked at her 
very hard from under shis hat. 
Could it be possible that the 
Duchess of Ardleigh and the dis- 
guised lady whom he had driven 
between Maidstone and Adding- 
ton were one and the same per- 
son? If so, would she continue 
to pretend not to know him? 
And was she now asking his 
name for the purpose of helping 
out that pretence? Such were 
the questions which the fellow 
asked himself; and he very 
naturally concluded that her 
wanderings in masculine appa- 
rel, if the same lady’ it really 
were, must be unknown to 
her husband, and that she 
would not therefore for the world 
seem to recognise Mr. Timothy 
Gaffney ! y 

“My name, your Grace? ” said 
the man, after ia brief hesitation. 
“Why, it’s Gafiney at your ser- 
vice. ” ee 

“ Gaftney?” repeated the 
Duchess, with a merry laugh, 
“What a singular name afi- 
ney! 1 wonder whether I ever 
heard it before ?”" : 

The Duke looked annoyed ; 
and he hastily whisper ‘Don't 

the man, Mary. f 
R not He oe E 
‘tion of giving Mr. Gafiney a 
ey ca: said the Duchess, — 
speaking audibly. “fam stile — 
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he will excuse me for making 
myself merry at his name—— 
will you not, Mr. Gaffney?” 
“Oh, to be sure, your Grace!” 
—and now Tim affected to laugh 
also; but somehow or other 
he did not altogether feel com- 


pletely at his ease. 


, 


“Well, Mr. Gaffney,” contin- | 


ued the Duchess—and there was 
aroguish merriment lurking in 
her clear liquid blue eyes,— 
“have you anything in the shape 
of horseflesh that will suit me, 
‘according to the requirement 
which vou just now heard me 
mention to his Grace? Or per- 

_ haps your companion there 
By the bye, premit me to ask 
his name?” 

The individual thus alluded 
to felt somewhat abashed: but 
Tim Gafiney, plucking up his 
courage as he beheld the mirth- 
ful appearance of the Duchess, 

hastened to say, “This is my 
friend Mr. Peppercorn. ” 
~ “Oh, indeed! Gaffney and 
Peppercorn— horsedealers! an 
excellent firm,.no doubt!’—and 
} again the Duchess laughed 


merrily, her musical voice ring- 
ing through the room, and her 
parting lips displaying the two 
rows of her beautiful teeth, so 
white and so even: 

The Duke looked at her ina 
perplexed manner: he felt as if 
there were a scene passing before 
him which he could not -under- 


wy 


stand. 
_ “And pray,” she went onto 
Inquire, “where may your 


establishment be situated— in 
London or in the country?” 
= “Oh, in the country, your 
ay answered Gaffney. "At 
stone.” P 


dstone ? Let me 
the Duchess, as 
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if she were deliberating. within 
herself. “I think I have heard of 
another horsedealer of some 
celebrity in the same . neigh- 
bourhood. I believe I’ve had 
some dealings with him. To be 
sure! I recollect now ! His name 
was Bax.” 

Jack Peppercorn now gave a 
sudden start; for all ina moment 
it struck him that the Duchess of 
Ardleigh must be the disguised 
lady of whom his friend. Tim 
Gaffney had told him, and who 
had played the said ¿Gaffney so 
clever a trick in stopping the 
draft or order which she had 
given on a banking establish- 
ment in the Strand. Tim instant- 
aneously trod onPeppercorn’s toe, 
as an intimation that he was to 
keep quiet and betray nothing 
before the Duke; so that Jack 
was again instantaneously on his 
guard. 

“Ah! Bax, I believe,” said the 
Duchess, “is a highly respectable 
man.” 

“I donot remember ever to 
have heard of him,” said the 
Duke, again gazing upon his 
wife in bewildered astonishment. 

“Indeed? Then you must have 
forgotten the name,” she respond- 
ed, with an air of the utmost 
naoivete. “But Pm afraid I am 
only interrupting business and 
detaining Messrs. Gaffney and 
Peppercorn with my frivolous 
discourse, Therefore l` will not 
stay nyore than a minute longer; 
and that is for the purpose of 
saying that you, Mr. Gaffney, 
must really endeavour to pro- 
cure me such horses as I require” 

“Leave it to me, my dear.” 
said the Duke; “and I will give 
Mr. Gaffney a memorandum of 
what you want.” ya j 

“Tne very thing I myself was 
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about to dol”. exclaimed the 
Duchess ; “and then I will take 
myself off.” 

Thus speaking, she proceeded 
to shift her position to the further 
extremity of the table, where 
there were writing materials; 
and having penned a few lines 
upon a slip of paper, she folded 
it up, and tossed it across the 
table to Gaffney, saying, “There! 
put that in your pocket, and look 
asic at your leisure.” 

“I wont lose sight of the 
matter your Grace,” replied Tim, 
as he consigned the paper to his 
waistcoat pocket; and at the 
same time he darted a significant 
look at the Duchess—-for he felt 
assured that there was some 
ulterior meaning veiled beneath 
the proceeding which she had. 
just adopted. 

She retired from the library; 
and the Duke now fancied that 
what he had conceived to be 
peculiar in her manner must 
have been after all nothing 
more than a mood of hilarious 
gaiety to which a special im- 
pulse was given by the mention 
of a name that had tickled 
her fancy. ; 

_ “ Her Grace really believes 
that you are horsedealers ,” said 
the Duke, witha smile, as the 
door closed behind her. 

“ Oh, yes—-her Grace believes 
it, my lord,” replied Gafiney. 
“ But here’s the banknotes,” he 
continued. “ We've managed to 
change a few of’em——” 

“How many have you there 
that you cannot change?’ inqui- 
red the Duke. ~ 
“There's flimsies the amount 
of fifieen hundred pound,’ res 
ponded Tim. 
E “Then I will tell you what I 
‘can do,” said the Duke: I will 
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give you a cheque on my banker, 


and you can ask to have it all 
in gold. 
“ Well, Id rather not, my 


lord, g answered Tim, fidgeting 
with his hat. “Somehow or 
another I don’t like bankers—— 
they’ve a orkard way of asking 
chaps how they come by cheques 
for large amounts——” 

_ “Then how can we manage 
it?” cxclaimed the Duke some- 
what impatiently.. “ Ah, I see a 
means! | will write my name on 
the back of every one of these 
banknotes; and then no doubt 
you can pass them ?” 

Tim Gaffney signified his 
assent—the notes were duly 
endorsed—and the fellows took 
their departure from Ardleigh 
House. 4 

The Duke then sought the 
Duchess; and he told her some 
portion of the incidents which 
had occurred at Southdale—but 
without stating how Ethel had 
been arrested for destroying the 
leaf from the parish register ; 
and inasmuch as he suppressed 
that painful episode through a 
delicate regard for Ethel’s cha- 
racter, it was not necessary for 
him to state how he formed the 
acquaintance of Messrs. Gafiney 
and Peppercorn. The Duchess 
was bewildered what to think of 
the visit of those persons to her 
husband: but not for an instant 


' did she believe that they had 


come to make@ deal with him 
in respect to horses. However, 
as he said nothing on the point, 
she had no pretence for intro- 
ducing the subject; and moreover 
she knew that her curtosity 
would not be tried for any con- 
siderable lengh of time,inasmuch 
as she might be in a position to 
clear up the mystery from Tim 
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Gafiney’s own lips on the follow- 
i ight: 
Aa thus,” said the Duke, 


after a pause, “ everything isat 

an end between Ethel and me R3 

«Do not think so, ” responded 

the Duchess. “ Rest assured that 

she will communicate with you 

again! Tt is in the nature of 

= womanto do so. But this is a 

subject you and I must not dis- 
cuss. ” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR, WARREN. 


MR. WARREN, the stock- 
broker returned from the country 
. at about nine o'clock in the 
evening and on reaching. his 
splendidly furnished house at 
Highuury, he found his head- 
clerk waiting to see him. 
“Well, Mr. Phipps” said the 
stockbroker, throwing himself 
into a large easy chai: in his 
_ dining-room, and motioning for 
his clerk to resume the seat from 
which-he had respectfully risen 
“what news in the City?” 
“Here's a number of letters, 
sir.” j 
“All right—put them down— 
I will look over them presently. 
What else ?” Se 
“The Duke of Ardleigh called 
this morning, sir—at about ten 
= o'clock,” proceeded Mr. Phipps. 
“His Grace waited until nearly 
two——” 
_ “What did his Grace want?” 
ired Warren. © 
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morrow morning——” 

And you told his Grace that I 
should be sure to be there? Well 
anything else ?” 

“Yes, sir, ” responded Phipps 
“at about three œ clock that lady 
called--the same that the Duke 
brought to the office the other 
day in the cab--you remember 
the occasion, sir?—it was when 
he came rushing in first of all, 
positively enjoining that he was 
not be addressed by his title 4 

“ Yes, yes,” said Warren, 
impatiently : “I know whom you 
mean! Mrs. Trevor, as he called 
her—-or Miss Fraser, as her name 
really is.” ' 

“You brought in five thousand 
pounds in that name, I believe, 
sir? ” said Phipps. 

“ Well—perhaps—I daresay | 
I don’t recollect. In a large 
business, Mr. Phipps, one does | . 
not remember details. What did 
this lady want ?” 

“I do not know, sir, she inquir- 
ed for you—she asked if you did 
not live at Highbury—-she ‘said 
that ifit were not against the 
rule of propriety and of business, 
she should like to call upon you 
here 0 

“The deuce!” ejaculated 
Warren. “ Why—whaton earth 
—I mean——But what did you 
tell her?” y 

i “I hope I have not done wrong, 
sit,” answered Mr. Phipps; ‘but 
as she assured me that she had — 
a very important reason for — 
making such arequest,and asshe | 
Seemed carewornand distressed 
in mind, I said that I thought ~ 
you might possibly have no 
objection to recieve her either 
to-morrow morning at nine 
.o’clock before you came into the 

City, or in the evening at six — 
after your ALECLIEN si piety en 
as te i T ` 


| “Quite right, Phipps—quite 
[right ” said Mr. Warren NE 
|thing else?” 
| “Nothing, sir, thatI know of. 
Only Mr. Casey called to-day, 
Jand she said he should look in 
jagain to-morrow a 
Ah, well, well!” interjected 
») Warren: “then it does not ap- 
| pear that Pve been particularly 
| missed? And now take a glass 
| of wine, Phipps—and then good 
evening to you.” 
| Ithas already been said that 
Mr. Warren was a tall, good- 
| looking man, under thirty years 
of age. He dressed elegantly— 
| he maintained a splendid house 
| at Highbury and a shooting box 
|in the country—he kept his 
| mistress in a beautiful villa 
| somewhere inthe neighbourhood 
` of Upper Holloway—he also kept 
| hunters, racers and a yacht—he 
| gave magnificent entertainments 
1 and was liked by everybody as 
ja good-hearted, jovial, dashing 
| kind of a fellow, as wella tho- 
| rough man of business, of un- 
| questionable integrity and un- 
doubted wealth. 
} “Oh!” he muttered to himself 
| when Mr. Phipps had taken his 
| departure,—‘ at nine o clock 
| to-morrow morning Or at six m 
| the evening?” —and then a sin- 
ñA gular expression swept across 
A his countenance: but as it almost 
| immediately vanished, he rang 
the bell and ordered the foot- 
| mantosend up supper at once, 
| not forgetting a bottle of cham- 
pagne.. á i j 
E the tray, Jaden with splendid 
| plate, was soon brought in; but 
Mr. Warren did not appear to 
| have any appetite when the 
| viands were set before him. He, 
however, drank the champagne 
fith avidity, and then proceed- 
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. cessively opened them. 
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ed to look over his Jetters, 
making a running commentary 
upon their contents as he suc- 


“Dr. Mordaunt—eh? Wants 
to know when he is to have the 
scrip of the Constantinople and 
Belgrade Railway. Ah, well! 
that will keep. Sir Moses Bellamy 
—Oh|! about the twenty thousand 
—three per cents. The dues! he 
is getting impatient! Whats 
this? That bothering schoolmas- 
ter, Smithers, of Norfolk | What 
a tirade! Pooh, who could drag 
oneself through it ?—and all 
about a beggarly three thousand. 
Ah! whats this? Seymour's 
handwriting! By Jove! if he 
begins——But | Pshaw ! it’s only 
to let me know of the yacht 
dinner next Monday! Well, 
that’s. a comfort. What next? 
Old Casey? Why, he called, 
Phipps said. Insists on seeing 
me to-morrow! The devil he 
does? Ah! here is quite another 
billet. ‘Lady Todmorden’s com- — 
pliments———W hat is it? Ball, 
eh—on Thursday week | Ah, ha 
her ladyship has got three por- 
tionless daughters to get off— 
and she thinks that Christopher 
Warren, stock-broker, would 
make an excellent match for one 
of them! What a world it is l— 
what wheels within: wheels |— 
what a continued series of illus- 
trations of the process of diamond ‘ 
cutting diamond ! Ah litis indeed 
arum world!” 

The reflection made Mr War- 
ren more and more thoughtful ; 


and then he applied himself toa J 
second bottle of champagne, the 
effect of which was eventually to E 


ut him into such excellent spirits 


fingers, 
position 
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whole world. 


Mr Warren sat down again;) 


and he now looked more deliber- 
ately over his letters than he 
had previously done. The strain 
in which two or three of them 
. were worded, began to produce 
an effect which counter-balanced 
the exhilarating influence of 
champagne. The stock-broker 
felt himself growing moody and 
desponding once more: he also 
experienced a sensation of drow- 
Siness—but he did not dare 
retire to bed immediately, for he 
knew that by the time he reached 
his chamber he should be broad 
awake again, and he did not 
exactly like to be left alone with 
hisown thoughts. Presently he 
sank back in his arm-chair—his 
head dropped forward—and if 
he were not at once enveloped in 
the actual unconsciousness of 
slumber, he at all events sank 
into a state of dreamy repose. 
` He now fancied that the door 
slowly opened and someone 
looked in; but he could not 
distinguish the countenance of 
the individual. Then it appeared 
to the stock-broker that this 
_ person advanced with noiseless 
footsteps into the room, shutting 
the door behind him. Warren 
endeavoured to exercise the 
power of speech sufficiently to 
ask what the intruder wanted : 
but it seemed to him that he 
could not give utterance to a 
syllable. He felt as if he were in 
a trance, having a certain dim 
and vague consciousness of what 
was passing, but unable to make 
the slightest physical exertion. 


And now it seemed to the stock- 
roker that the intruder sat down 
posite to him at the table; and» 

is elbow thereon, he: 
countenance with his. 


rin 


one. 
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hand in such.a way that Warren 
could scarcely obtain a glimpse 
of it; and yet he had the intuitive 
knowledge that the stranger’s 
eyes were fixed scrutinizingly 
upon him. A species of super- 
stitious terror gradually stole into 
the mind of Christopher Warren; 
but by an effort he gasped out, 
‘“ Who are you? Are you man 
or devil ?” 

And then it seemed to the 
stock-broker that a low mocking 
laugh sounded upon his ear, and 
that in the same sardonic accent, 
the intruder replied, “ Yes—you 
are right. I ama Man-Devil.” 

The consternation of the stock- 
broker now appeared to be utter- 
ly overwhelming, and conscious- 
ness abandoned him. But it was 
not the unconsciousness of a 
Swoon—or at least it seemed as: 
if it were only froma very pro- 
found slumber that he presently 
awoke gradually and drowsily, 
scarcely knowing where he was, 
or whether he were still dream- 
ing. He found himself in his 
arm-chair; the lamp was still 
burning bright upon the table; : 
and opposite to himsat a gentle- . 
man, who at once rising from 
his seat, said with a tone and 
manner which displayed as much 
Careless ease and off-hand in- 
difference as actual politeness, “I 
must apologize for intruding at 
this hour; but I was determined 
to wait your »convenience—and 
you see that I have done so.” 

r. Warren rubbed his eyes 
—then stared at his visitor—and 
asked, ‘*How long have you 
been here, sir? ” 

“Oh, not very long.. In fact, 
your nap has been ‘but a short 
lamuséd myself with the 
Newspaper——” eke, 

But your namé, sir!” eja- — 


| culated Warren, recollecting 
Ja certain impression which had 
‘previously been made upon his 
| mind, though he scarcely knew 
whether it were a dream ora 
| reality. 
= “My name? Oh,! told you 
| just now :” and it was a strange 
| Jow-mocking laugh which came 
forth from the intruder’s lips. 
| Warren started up. He was 
about the last man in existence 
to entertain a superstitious fear ; 
| but he could not help feeling that 
‘the present proceeding was at 
| least a strange one, and there 
| was a certain vague uneasiness 
| in his mind. 
“You said your name, sir, was 
” 


“You asked me somewhat 
more impetuously than politely 
whether l'were a man or a devil.” 
} “Yes, sir- was doubtless halt- 
| asleep--almost quite so; and if 
] mistake not, you replied ——” 

“ Well, sir-—what did I reply?” 
demanded the visitor; and his 
| eyes appeared to twinkle with a 
i | demoniac mischievousness. “You 
pi asked me ifl were aman ora 
| devil——” 

« And you said that you were 
a Man-Devil!” exclaimed the 
stock-broker,now almost inclined 
to get into a rage as his supersti- 
tious feeling of uneasiness was 
rapidly passing off. KA 

“ Ah! did I pronounce it like 
| that?” said the individual, with 
| the utmost coolness; and again 
the low sardonic laugh came 
gliding from his lips. 4 
| “What do you mean, SIC, by 
| this jest, so illtimed—almost 
| impertinent?” demanded Warren 
| who, being now broad awake 
| again, inwardly ridiculed the 
lea of having anything to do 
| with more than aman in the 
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_ beginning to be as much asham- 
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person of this intruder. 

“Jest indeed! It is you, sir, 
who seem to be making a jest of 
that which is sober seriousness. 
I call to see you—you ask me 
my name—lI give it—and you 
accuse me of being impertinently 
jocose! Do you know, friend 
Warren "—and he laid his hand 
familiarly upon the stock-broker’s 
shoulder—" if I had not come 
prepared to be very good friends 
with you——” 

“In one word, sir,” exclaimed 
Warren, retreating so as to dis- 
engage himself from the hand’ 
which was laid upon his shoulder 
“who are you? and what do you 


mean by this extraordinary 
conduct? E 
It was with a sort of easy 


politeness, quite cool and ofi- 
hand, that the stranger answered, 
“Ihave already told you that 
my name is Mandeville: and as: 
for my business, it shall be ex- 
lained in due course.” 
“Mandeville?” echoed Warren 
with an air of surprised inquiry. 
« Why, yes—Mandeville. I 
must have said so just now— 
only you told me that I pro- 
nounced it Man-Devil, and I 
was too polite to contradict 


rou.” ' 
Fa Ah! Mandeville! That is 
indeed a proper name—natural 
and intelligible” said Warren, 


ed as amazed at himself for the 
ridiculous mistake which it 
seemed he had been making. 
“Yes—here is my card. The 
name, as you may perceive, Is a 
French one-and it is pronounced 
„with a more fluid rapidity than 
that which you now bestowed 
on it.” ; aT 
"P he stock-broker took the card $ 
and he read the name and 


second glance reassured him ; 
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address of COUNT DE MANDE- 
VILLE, Rue de Provence, Paris. 
This line was in the corner ; but 
a mark with a pencil had been 
drawn through it ; and the words 
Clarendon Hotel, Bond Street, 
were substituted. 

“J sincerely beg your pardon, 
Count,” said Mr. Warren, con- 
fused and bewildered at the 
idea of the extraordinary recep- 
tion which he had given the 
French nobleman: ‘‘ but to tell 
you the truth, I have returned 
from a ‘fatiguing journey—I 

‘drank a little too much champa- 
gne—sleep stole over me-——” 

“Enough, my dear sir,” inter- 
rupted the Count; ‘‘no further 
excuse is necessary :’—and he 
smiled with a half familiar, halt 
patronishing air. 

The stock-broker bowed; and 
his eyes now fell upon his letters 

-which lay upon the table. 
“The deuce!” he thought to 

himself; the Count may have 

read them while I slept,” but a 


for he said to himself, ‘“No—they 
have not been touched! That is 
just how I left them! At least, 
I would almost swear to it.” 

He now looked again upon 
his visitor. Count Mandeville 
was not above the middle height 


and his figure was not character-- 


ized by any remarkable degree 
of symmetry. He was slender; 
he carried himself. well; and his 
‘shape was of the average stand- 
‘ard. But yet there was some- 
thing distinguished and impos- 
ing about the man. 
_ dressed with the most fashionable 
_ elegance ; and there was an ease 
S$ manner—a certain freedom 
on,of posture, and, gesture, 
im the appearance 


It so completely at 
ne wR Sy Tina 


He was 
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his ease as to bespeak him 4 
member of the elite of Parisian 
society. He was not particularly 
handsome: yet his was a coun- 
tenance which would be pro- 
nounced something more than 
merely good-looking. It was one 
to which the beholder would 
turn to take another view. The- 
grey eyes were vivid and vari- 
able in their expression: the 
brows, very dark, were thick, but 
well divided and high arched: 
the dark hair seemed to curl 
naturally : the glossy moustache 
terminated in points: slightly 
curled: the whiskers were large, 
but admirably trimmed ; and the 
Count wore that tuft of hair be- 
low the under lip which is deno- 
minated an imperial. He hada 
brilliant set of teeth: his nose 
was perfectly straight: his com- 
plexion pale, with the least tinge 
ofsallowness. His voice was as 
variable in its tones as his eyes 
were in their expression ; for he 
seemed to have the power of 


re 


‘modulating it in no ordinary 


degree, so as to suit the sense 
and significancy of whatsoever 
he might be saying at the time. 
It would be fluid and dulcet when 
he invested himself with’ that 
exquisite air of true foreign 
politeness which he could ina 
moment assume; or it might 
become sardonic and taunting—.. 
or coldly ironical—or impressive 
with its intense bitterness of 
accentuation. As for his age, 
the stock-broker judged it to be | 
midway between thirty and forty 
—though it might well be a year 


ior two more or less... - P 


Such was the personage who 
had thus so singularly introduced — 


himself to Mr. Warren at eleven 
o'clock at night; for this was 


the hour indicated by the time- 


| piece on the mantel. It seemed as 
ifthe Count maintained silence 
| for some two or three minutes, 
and. affected to be taking a 
leisurely survey of the apart- 
| ment, in order to allow Mr. 
_ Warren an opportunity to con- 
template, the appearance of his 
visitor. 
E lt seems, then,” said the 
stock-broker with a polite bow, 
| “that I have the honour of speak- 

_ing to Count Mandeville ?” 

“Count Hippolyte Mandeville, 
at your service,” was the reply. 

“ At my service,” said the 
stock-broker. “ On the contrary, 
I should presume that it is I 
who must hold myself to be at 
your service, Count.” 

« We shall be of mutual ser- 
vice,” rejoined Mandeville, with 
a look of mysterious significancy. 
«Be kind enough to explain 
‘yourself. But ah!” added the 
Stock-broker, “permit me to 
observe that you speak English 
with a-remarkable fluency and 
accuracy.” 

“ No wonder. I was educated 
' in England—and I am as well 
acquainted with all your manners 
and customs as I am with those 
of my own native country. But 
now to the point, Mr. Warren. 
I require your assistance in Cer- 
tain matters—and you require 
mine.” 

Warren started; and then 
ejaculated, “I require yours 2” 

“Yes, truly. A man who is in 
difficulties always needs the 


death, as his eyes again fell upon 


the letters which lay on the 
le. : 
a Yes—difficulties,” repeated 
“You talk in your 


he Count. 
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to vociferate forth in an enraged 


assistance of a-friend.” 
« Difficulties ?” and then the 
stock-broker became pale as 


k 
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sleep, my dear Mr. Warren. 
Perhaps you did not know it 
before: but now that I tell you 
of it, you will be on your guard 
for the future. Never take anap 
in the presence of another person, 
or in a room where you may 
chance to be intruded upon.” 

„Warren gazed upon Mande- 
ville with a half-frightened, half- 
stupefied look; he knew not 
what to make of his extraordi- 
nary visitor. 

“Doubtless you went to sleep 
with the contents of those letters 
uppermost in your mind,” con- 
tinued the Count, with an air 
and tone of easy confidence ; 
“and thus in your sleep you 
rendered me as well acquainted 
with your troubles and appre- 
hensions as if I had perused the 
letters for myself.” 

Warren was almost inclined 


tone.” “And you did read those 
letters while I slept!’—but he 
thought it better to restrain him- 
self; and witha forced calmness 
he inquired. “To what is all 
this to lead, Count. Mandeville ?” 

«Listen to me,” was the 
response. “You stand on the 
verge of destruction—and I can 
save you. You are overwhelmed 
with  difficulties—and 1 can 
extricate you. You dread the 
visits of certain clamorous 1n- 
dividuals to morrow at your | 
office-and I can make them each 


~ and all grovel at your feet implor- 


ing you to retain the sums the 
restitution of which they were 
first determined to enforce.” — 

«: Good heavens ! who are youl” 
asked Warren, in utter bewilder- — 


ment. * = = 
'« Did you not take me fora 
e 


Man-Devil ? ”"—an Count 
now laughed in that 


k 
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| strain of sardonism which made 
: one shudder to hear him. 
«Oh, you are welcome to your 
| jest,” exclaimed Warren, ‘ if 
you will only convince me—— 
But, good God! what am I 
doing?” he interrupted himself, at 
the same time turning pale with 
dismay. “l have made admissions 
—they are tantamount to contes- 
sions |!—and you a complete 
stranger |” 

* Stop! I will place you per- 
fectly at your ease,” interjected 
the Count. “I told you that our 
services are to be mutual. 1 have 
three distinct favours to demand 
at your hand, and in return for 
which I will perform -all that I 
have promised. ”? 

“Name your demands, ” said 
the stock-broker eagerly ; for he 
longed to enter more deeply into 
~ a business which promised such 

important results for himself. 
“A lady bearing the name of 
\ Ethel Trevor, or Fraser, will call 
} upon you to-morrow. ” 

' ~ * How do you know this ?” 

‘« No matter. It is sufficient 
that I have stated the fact. Now 
understand me, ” proceeded the 
Count: “I have conceived for 
that woman one of those sudden 
= passions which some people 
term love at firstsight, and which 

perhaps do full weil merit the 
_ name: and this passion must be 
___ gratified. You will help to hand 
over that beauteous creature into 
my possession.” ~ 

“And what is your next de- 
mand ? asked the stock-broker. 
= “You will introduce me to Lady 

= Todmorden’s ball next Thursday 

= week,” responded Mandeville. 
“Ah P—and again the stock- 

__ broker glanced at his letters; for 
_ he was now more than ever 
_ convinced that the Count had 


_ 
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looked at their contents while he 
slept. ‘* But proceed. What is 
the third demand ?” 

“That you write mea letter 
in the course of to-morrow or next 
day,” rejoined Mandeville, ‘ to 
the effect that you have made the 
different investments. with which 
I charged you; and you will 
mention, in a casual and natura] 
manner, that the sum total is 
sixty or eighty thousand pounds 
—or you may even go higher if 
you think fit. ” 


“ J] understand you, 


said Warren, now assuming an 
uy 


air of familiarity. ‘Y¥ wish 
to get into good socicty-—-and 
you desire to pass as a rich 
man. ” 

“Let there be no disguise 
between us,” said Mandeville 
coolly. “Iam an adventurer—- 
you are an insolvent. You shall 
help me to build up my fortunes 
—and I will save yours from 
total ruin. Is this a compact 
between us? 

“Show me that you have the 
power to do as much forme as 
you promise,” replied Warren, 
“and rest assured that I shall 
not hesitate to what JengthsI go 
on your behalf.” 

“ Listen,” pursued Mandeville, 
“ while I furnish you with weap- 
ons whereby you may bring 
those whom you now fear into 
the position of wretched grovel- 
lers at your feet. Mention their 
names one by one. 
do it for you? First, then there 
is'Doctor Mordaunt z 

“True!” ejaculated Warren ; 
“a man who if he once suspect 
that I am playing him false——” 

“You shall coolly avow it to- 
morrow,” interjected Mandeville; 
“and I tell you that you shall 


_ See him at your feet! But prepare ` 


Count !” 
E 


Or shall I- 
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to hear a strange story—some- 
thing which you have little 
suspected, and which perhaps 
had better remain altogether 
untold, were it not an indispens- 
able means of helping you out 
of the predicament wherein you 
are placed. 

Mandeville then proceeded 
to relate certain facts to the 
stock-broker, who grew greatly 
excited as he listened; and when 
the tale was finished, he started 
up exclaiming, ‘“ But who in the 
name of heaven are you that 
you could have become pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of such 
circumstances ?” ; 

“You know who 4 am,” 
answered the Count. “Iam the 
Man-Devil :’—and again he 
laughed with that mocking irony 
which seemed to be the veritable 
malice-mirth of a fiend. “ But to 
be serious !|—what if I had all 
these facts fromthe lips of one 
who was enabled to reveal them 
with the most fearful accuracy op? 

“But the proof! the proof!” 
exclaimed Warren. “Give me 
the prooi—and Mordaunt is in- 
deed in my power !” : 

«“ Well, the proof,” said 
Mandeville calmly; and with 
his characteristic easy deliber- 
ation of manner he drew forth 
a pocket-book, turned over 
some papers, and selecting one, 
presented it to Mr. Warren say- 
ing, “ I received it from Matthew 
Calvert himself.” ; 

« And he is no more,” said 
Warren: “ the report of his death 
reached my ears 4 long ume 


«He is no more,’ replied 
Mandeville. “ But look! there 1S 
a proof which Doctor Mordaunt 
cannot controvert.” : 

“ By heaven! ‘tis as you pro- 
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claim it !—and an expression of 
joy seized upon the stock-broker’s 


countenance : the 
ly added, “The 


n he immediate- 
villain !— who 


could have thought this? And 


now I have him 


in my power !” 


“VYes—Mordaunt is in your 

power, ” rejoined Mandeville. 
‘Whose name comes next? Sir . 

Moses Bellamy. Listen |’ 

Mandeville entered into parti- 
culars concerning this individual. 
Then the name of Mr. Smithers, 
a school-master at Norfolk, was 
mentioned, and concerning him 
likewise certain information was 
forthcoming. Then the name to 
Michael Casey was adduced; and 


Mandeville still 


proved himself 


able to make important reveal- 


ings. 
Js there any 


one else? he 


inquired, when his narrative in 
respect to Michael Casey was 


finished. 


« There is no one else, I think, 
who is likely to press meat this 
particular moment.Nevertheless” 


continued Warre 


n, after a minu: 


te’s reflection, “ there isan indi- 
vidual. who, ifhe bappen to sus- 
pect anything, and were to turn 


round upon me, 
ment work meth 
»” 


-—— 


“You mean 


in his turn medit 


could in a mo- 
e direst mischief 


s 


Seymour, , the ` 
great railway contractor,” inter- 
jected Mandeville: and then he 


ated profoundly 


for some brief space. “í Respect- 
ing this man,” he presently went 
on to say, “Iwill tell you nothing 
— there are certain reasons——" 

«Do not leave me at his mercy,’ 
exclaimed Warren, ‘after all you 
have done tosave me from the 


-power of the rest 


li 


« į donot mean to leave you 
at hismercy replied Mandeville; 


« but at the sam 


etime Ido not 


a 


a 


| 
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intend to draw away the veil of 
_ mystery as I have done in the 
other cases. Listen! If Mr. 
Seymour threatens or molests 
you, look him hard in the face— 
assume a Sinister significancy of 
expression—and say to him these 
words : ‘ There is a secret in your 
life which you little think is known 
to me, but which in an ewtraordi- 
“nary manner has come into my 
possession, and for the establish- 
ment of which proofs would not be 
wanting. Beware how you drive 
me to desperation, and force me 
to retaliate against you \—These 
are the words which you are to 
speak. Mark their éffect!” 
There was a brief silence, 
which was broken by the stock- 
broker, who said, ‘‘ Tell me, I 
beseech you, how came you to 
be aware of my difficulties? For 
you must understand that it is 
of vital importance for me to 
know in what quarters they are 
‘suspected: for I did not even 
‘think that my head clerk Phipps 
A entertained the slightest notion 
A > 


“Make yourself easy on this 
score,” interrupted Mandeville: 
“it was from your own lips, I tell 
you, that I ere now learnt enough 
to set me thinking; and then I 
saw those letters lying on the 
table before you. I read them 
——Oi course you know that I 
did. But-now we understand 
each other—and it is sufficient. 
The compact exist—does it not?” 

“Tt does,” -replied Warren. 

_ “And now what is your wish in 
_ teference to Ethel Fraser, or 
_ trevor—whichever she calls her- 


nt Hippolyte Mandeville 


which he imme- 


his views and gave - 


pedons on this point— seemed to know anything more 


diately took his departure; and — 
when he was gone, it actually 
appeared to Warren to be a | 
mystery whether the entire in- 


cident were not a dream. 


CHAPTER XXII. i 
ONE—TWO 


MR. WARREN rose at an 
eatly hourin the morning, and 
he said to his footman, ‘‘ A lady 
named Mrs. Trevor will call here 
at nine o’clock. Present my re- 
spectfal compliments, and say 
that most important business—— 
Indeéd,” added Mr. Warren, 
carelessly playing with his watch- 
chain, “nothing less than a sum- 
mons from the.Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to attend himat his 
official residence in Downing ' 
Street——compels me to leave 
home thus early; but that I shall 
be most happy to receive her at : 


= i 


six o’clock this evening.” : 
The stock-broker then walked 
up to Highbury Place, where 
he took a cab to convey him - 
into the City; for it was too 
early to have out any of his 
own™“equipages ; and besides, it 
was considered more business- 
like to proceed in a public vehi- ` 
cle, even though iit were an— 
omnibus, to one’s office. On ~ 
reaching his establishment, he 
repaired to his private room, — 
where he was presently attended 
by his head clerk, Mr. Phipps. 
This person was a middle-aged 
man, of sleek appearance——very — 
respectful in his demeanour— 
who never said anything more 
than was necessary, and never 


Pe. og eee 


than he ought to do. He was — 


grave, yet urbane—with a look 
of placid business-like inscruta- 
bility ; so that it was impossible 
to say to what extent he might 
be acquainted with his master’s 
affairs, or whether indeed he 
suspected that there was any- 

thing wrong in them at all. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Warren knew 
that if Phipps had the slightest 
motive for instituting inquiries 
he could scarcely fail to learn 
that there were some little things 
which were not exactly as” 
correct as they ought to be ; and 
therefore the question was 
whether such a motive had ever 
piqued the curiosity of the head 
clerk? This was the point which 
Mr. Warren was now anxious to 
clear up. 

“ Phipps,’ he said, while 
standing at his desk, with his hat 
on and leisurely opening his 
letters, “did any one happen to 
call here yesterday besides the 
persons you mentioned to me 
lastnight? „, A—a Count Mande- | 
ville, for instance ?” 
= «No, sir. Idon’t know the 

name.” 

Warren looked very hard at his 
clerk over the edge of the letters 
which he affected to be scanning 
at the moment; but there was 
= nothing in the meek bland res“ 

-pectfulness of Mr. Phipps’ 
countenance to. gainsay the 
response which he had given. 

“Oh, well, I rather expected 
such a person. I think we shall 
do a considerable business with 
him. I am going to invest sixty 
or eighty: thousand for him to- 
N day—he is a man of great 

‘wealth—he was Chamberlain or 
| something of that sort to Louis 
 Philippe—! think he is staying 
at the Clarendon. .So if he 
should call, you will of course 
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treat him with all possible’ dis- 
tinction.” 

_ Mr. Phipps bowed in assent- 
ing acknowledgment of the 
order which he had just received. 

‘By the bye,” continued 
Warren, “did either of those 
persons who called yesterday 
say anything more than you 
mentioned to me? I mean did 
they seem——” = 

“I do not think, sir, that I 
mentioned any one except the 
Duke of Ardleigh, Mrs. Trevor, 
and Mr. Casey.” 

“ Ah—no! ButI saw by the ` 
letters which you left me -that 
Mordaunt had called—and Bella- 
my—and Smithers—and Sey- 3 
mour——” 

“They merely wrote their notes, 
sir, on finding that. you were not 
at the office, and went away.” 

“Because you see, Phipps, | do 
not want it to be imagined,” 
continued Warren, “that Irun 
about on pleasure-excursions 
when I ought to be attending to 
business. What do people say— 
eh, Phipps ?” 

“They know, sit, that the busi- 
ness goes on as well—and I may 
say as prosperously,sir, w hen you 
are not here, as when you are 
here—though this is perhaps 
taking too much credit to 

myseli——” - 

«Not at all, Phipps. I sup- 
pose they all do know it to be a 
very prosperous business—eh ay 

“Oh, of course, SIr. No one 
could doubt that,” added the 
head clerk emphatically. X 

Tis all right,” thought 
Warren to himself ; and “then 
again addressing Mr. Phipps, 
he added, “ By the bye, ce 

ave now been twenty years In 
ne officetwelve in my father’s 
time and eight in “mine—and J 


* 
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you must take another fifty 
pounds a-year to tack on to your 
salary- No thanks, Phipps ! you 
deserve it.” 

The head clerk bowed very 
low, expressed his gratitude, and 
retired into the front office. 

Very shortly afterwards the 
Duke of Ardleigh was introduc- 
ed; and wheii the usual greetings 
were exchangei—tfor they were 
on very friendly terms, the 
stock-broker being invited to his 
Grace’s dinner-parties—the Duke 
said, inan anxious tone, “ That 
lady, my- mistress, will most 
likely call upon you about the 
settlement; and I wish to see 
her.” 

“ That may be easily manag- 
ed, my lord. I can make another 
appointment, and in the mean- 
while give your Grace the re- 
quisite notice.” 

- “But she will beg and beseech 
you to do nothing of the sort !” 

“Ah, well my lord,” replied 
Warren, “your Grace’s com- 
mands are paramount; and you 
ean make it appear as if you 
dropped in quite by accident.” 

“That is precisely the way in 
which I desire the matter to be 
arranged. I rely upon you, 
Warren.” 

“You may, my lord,” rejoined 
the stock-broker. 

The Duke of Ardleigh then 
took his departure and Mr. War- 
ren sat down to read the morning 
paper, as well as to reflect upon 
his singular interview with Count 
Mandeville on the preceding 
evening. At about eleven o'clock 
Dr. Mordaunt was introduced. 
This gentleman was about sixty 


years of age; and having for 
the greater portion of his life 
struggled hard against a variety 


Opposing influences—having 
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endured much poverty and 
fought a hard battle amidst the 
downs of life in order to work his 


‘way up—he had risen to emin- 


ence and to fortune asa West 
End physician. He wasa tall, 
thin, spare mau; and if his voice 
had any suavity or his manner 
any urbanity, both were the re- 
sultof a severe and continuous tor- 
turing rather than the tural attri- 
butes of the individual himself. 
“Mr. Warren,” he at once said, 
“I have called at this hour at 
much inconvenience to myself, to 
receive my scrip in the Constanti- 
nople and Belgrade Railway ; 
and if it be not forthcoming, to 
know the reason why, 
learnt; sir, that the other share- 
holders have received their scrip 
» 


“Oh, sir, if you adopt such 
a tone with me”, interrupted 
Mr. Warren, at onte taking the 
matter with a high hand, “I can 
very soon give you an answer.’ 


“Then pray do, sir, * respond- — 


ed the physician: “and let that 
answer be the production of my 
scrip, to the amount of six thou- 
sand pounds in the Turkish 
Railway. ” 


I have 


“And what, sir, if I tell you 


that you must have the kindness 
to wait awhile, until H 


“J do not choose to wait, sir! I 


have danced attendance upon 


you until I am tired—you have 
put me off with all kinds of excu- 


ses—aud I] will either have my 
scrip, or, or——? and Dr. Mor- 


daunt fumed and grew red, in 
the face, preparatory to giving 


vent to the threats which how- 
ever he did not exactly like 
to throw forth from his lips except 


as a last resource. 
“Or what, sir?” 
stock-broker sternly. 


asked the 


| “Well, Mr. Warren, if you 
|compel me to speak out, I must 
[tell you candidly that I shall 
| apply to the Lord Mayor.” 

|‘ Very good, sir,” said Warren, 

{with the most unflinching cool- 

ness. “ We will go tothe Lord 

Mayor together,” he added, put- 

| ting on his hat andthen beginning 

to draw on his gloves. 

‘© What insolence is this ?” ex- 
claimed the physician. ‘Do you 
forget, sir, that you are a sworn 
broker of the City of London, 
| and that I can obtain a warrant 
against you for malversation or 
| embezzlement ?” 
| “And have you forgotten, sir, 

that you are a member of the 

medical profession, and that I 
/ can procure a warrant against 
you-——” 

«A warrant against me ?’— 
and Mordaunt was evidently 
staggered—smitten indeed with 
| a sudden terror—so that he be 
came white as a sheet. 
| “ Mandeville has not deceived 
| me!” thought Warren to himself 
and he chuckled inwardly.— 
“You had better sit down a mo- 
ment, doctor,while Itell you a 
| tale of family misfortune, the real 

| facts of which have only just come 
within my knowledge or else 
| I shoulå have long ago, taken 
A the requisite steps to bring. an 
A. offender to justice.” : 

A Mordaunt sang, gasping for 
1 breath, and ashy pale, upon a 
H chair. - ; 

“ Fifteen years ago,” resumed 
4 Warren, “ when] was a mere 
youth, my sister Jane, who was 
afew years older than myself, 


| Doctor Mordaunt—then plain Mr. 
| Mordaunt, a poor struggling Sur- 
geon—attended upon her. You 
made such a report of the nature 
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| died somewhat suddenly. You; - 
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of her illness and the cause of her 
death, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of suspicion in respect to 
the actual facts-——” 

“Mr. Warren, if you mean, 
sir, to asperse my character, I 
will not stop here——’ 

“ Retain your seat, sir,” inter- ` 
rupted the stock-broker? “ you 
must and shall hear me |”—then 
as the physician again sank 
down upon the seat whence he 
was endeavouring to rise, War- 
ren went on to say. ‘‘ The facts 
of that case have only just come 
to my knowledge. My poor 
sister had yielded to the influ- 
ence of a secret passion which 
she formed for a young clerk in 
my father’s office—a mere boy 
of nineteen or twenty. His name 
was Matthew Calvert. She was 
in a way to become a mother— 
you were made the confidant of 
her shame--she placed filty 
guineas in your hand...and in 
consideration of this bribe you 
undertook to destroy the 
evidence of her disgrace while 
it was yet unborn. She perished 


«oT is false, sir ! false as hell !” 
exclaimed Mordaunt. 

“Tis true, sir!” responded 
Warren, steruly. “ The wretch- 
ed boy, Matthew Calvert, who 
was afterwards transported for 
the forgery of my father’s name 


“What do you mean, sir? 
cried the Doetor, vehemenly ; 


« Matthew Calvert has long been 


. dead! You will not dare bring 


forward some base hireling of : 
your own to personate him? 
“No: i admit that he is dead. 
But-——" oe 
«This is preposteraus, sit 
exclaimed Mordaunt, vehemen- s 
tly. “lt isa vile fiction which 


ey 


Pine 
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‘you have trumped up without 


“the slightest shadaw of a proof - 


ed 

“ The proof ? It is here” cried 
Warren. “A letter, written by 
your own hand, Dactor Mor- 
daunt—addressed to young 
Calvert immediately after my 
poor sister's death—conjuring 
him to keep the scal of silence 
on his lips-——” 

A deep groan, anguish-wrung 
from the breast of the miserable 
physician, attested but too evi- 
dently the stupendous truth of 
the painful narrative; and the 
stock-broker chuckled inwardly. 
Then a deep silence prevailed in 
that room: until at length Dr. 
Mordaunt, rising from his seat 
with an utter desolation of 
countenance, said in a deep hol- 
low voice, “Give me that letter, 
Mr. Warren—and I will write 
you a receipt for the money which 
1 placed in your hands.” 


_ The stock-broker opened a cup- 


board, in which wines, spirits, 
and cordials were kept; and 
pouring some brandy into a 
glass, he handed it to the physi- 
cian, who seemed as if he were 
about to drop. No thirsty traveller 
on Sahara’s vast arid wild ever 
tossed off the pellucid draught of 
water more greedily than did the 
wretched Mordaunt pour that 
potent alcohol down his throat. 
Then, with a long sigh indicative 
of some kind of relief, he sat 
down at the desk and penned a 
receipt for the money which he 
had lodged in- Mr. Warren's 
hands for the purchase of shares 
in the Constantinople and Bel- 
grade Railway. The stock-broker 


DE ‘ then gave him the damnatory 
s proof of his guilt of a bygone 


rt when, under poverty’s stern 


p ssure, he accepted the tempta- 


‘fifty years of age, and dressed 


tion held out; and Mordaunt 
securing it in his pocket-book, 
took his departure without ano- 
ther word. 

“Onel said Warren to him- 
self, as he placed the receipt 
upon his file. 

Another hour passed; and then 
Sir Moses Bellamy was intro- 
duced. This was a tall, portly, 
florid-complexioned man, about 


with great nicety. He was immen- 
sely rich, and habitually dwelt in 
some provincial town, where he 
possessed large factories. He 
had received the title of Knight- 
hood through having in his 
capacity of Mayor taken up some — 
fulsome corporation address to 
the Sovereign. He had risen from 
nothing; but he was by no means 
proud of being considered the 
architect of his own fortunes. On « 
the contrary, he liked as little as : 
possible to refer to the obscurity ; 
andthe struggles of his earlier ~ 
years. In his own neighbour- — 
hood he had the reputation of © 
being a hard master; but he 
made a great show of philan- 
thropy—while theJohnBull open- 
ness of his looks tended to aid 
in the deception. The benevolen- 
ce of his aspect covered and con- 
cealed the innate worthlessness 
of his heart, just as the stnooth and - 
polished veneer hides the inferior _ 
material upon which it is laid. 
“My dear Warren,” he began — 
shaking the stock-broker’s hand 
with apparent efflusion, “lam 
delighted to fallin with you! I 
particularly want to maks a 
settlement of that twenty thou- 
sand on my daughter, who is” 
going to be married, you know, 
to Sir Peregrine Peacock =a 
good enough match, you know, 
though situated as I am, | might 
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perhaps have aspired higher. I 
shall regale all my factory 
people—buns: and ginger beer 
ad libitwm——no alcoholic liquor, 
Warren ! But come, make haste, 
there’s a dear good fellow! for I 
am ina hurry.” 

“But Iam in no hurry, Sir 
Moses,’ answered Warren. 

“ How? what? You don’t mean 
to say that there’s any difficulty 

“But ] do. There’s a very great 
difficulty. The truth is, Sir 
Moses,” continued the stock- 
broker, with a coolness that was 
particularly astonishing to the 
portly Knight, “my funds are all 
so locked up at this moment——” 

“ Your funds, sir?” exclaimed 
Bellamy, his face becoming of a 
most apoplectic redness. “They 
are my funds! I entrusted them 
to you—I told you to do a 
particular thing with them-——In 


| fact, I have suspected for two or 


three days past that there was 
something wrong ; but for fear of 
being mistaken, I did not choose 
to make inquiries.” 

“T tell you, Sir Moses, you can- 
not have your money. Now 
don’t bluster or make a noise in 
ithe office,” continued Warren‘ 
hastily and threateningly: “ for 
if you do you will only force me 
into a retaliation which will lead 
to the most painful exposure.” 

“Exposure?”—and Sir Moses 


| looked half frightened and half 


doubting whether he heard 


aright. $ 

Ves—I mean .exposure, Sir 
. Moses:”—and then Warren, walk- 
ing straight up to his client, said- 
ina deep but perfectly audible 
‘whisper. “You would scarcely 
like it to be known that some 
years ago the wealthy Sir Moses 
Bellamo; who holds his head so 


‘immediately show it.” 


high, was a prisoner in Newgate, 
for some low base felony!” - 

All the colour fied from the 
naturally rubicund countenance 
—the wretched man’s under-jaw 
dropped—and he trembled vio- 
lently. 

“Again is Mandeville right!” 
Warren within himself: and ecs- 
tatic was his inward chuckling. 

‘Mr. Warren,” said the abject 
Bellamy so soon as he could re- 
cover the slightest power of utter- 
ance, “it is a terrible secret which 
you have got in your possession: 
but I see by the manner in which 
you are using if that we may 


either ruin each other, or that 
‘there is an arrangement to be 


made.” 

“Whichever you like, Sir 
Moses; for when you entered the 
room, you found me a desperate 
man—although perhaps I did not 

“But who told you of this hide- 
ous secret P” ] 

“A person who will not men- 
tion it again,” replied Warren. 
“Of this you may rest assured.” 

“What would you have me do? 
Do you want time for the pay- 
ment of the money—it is a very 
large sum——” 

“A mere trifle to you !—an en- 
ormous amount to me! Give me 
a receipt in full—and as God is 
my judge the secret shall never 
more pass my lips.” ; 

“Jt isa high price which I am 
to pay for the keeping of this 
secret,” said Sir Mases with the 
tane and look of a man who 
was profoundly humiliated ; but 
J nevertheless assent.” > 

He sat down at the desk ; and 
with a trembling hand he pen- 
ned the receipt.. He then expres- 


an entreaty that the stock; 
wa Id keep the oe 


broker wou 


ua 
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inviolable; and he took his 
departure. 

“Twol” exclaimed Mr. War- 
ren, as he placed that receipt 
upon his file. ` 

It was now one o'clock ; and 
the stock broker thought of some 
lunch. He felt elate and happy ; 
he had already been relieved in 
the space of a few hours of an 
immense load of difficulty—and 
he had therefore every reason 
to calculate upon the efficiency 
of Count Matodeville’s interma- 

tion and suggestions in the cases 

which remained to be settled. 

' Jt was now one o'clock, 
Phipps,” he said to his head clerk 
as he passed in the outer office : 
‘and I think Ishalljust run down 
to Greenwich and get a snack at 
the Trafalgar, I shall be back 

by three. If anybody calls in the 

meantime, just say I’m gone— 
Where had yov bettersay? Oh, 
~ up to Downing Street, to wait 
upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
A quer, according to special sum- 
= mons.” ' 
hi Mr. Phipps ventured to smile 
| faintly but very blandly bowing 
* at the same time; and Mr. Warren 
& passed out of the office. Taking a 
cab, he proceeded to the London 

Bridge Station ; and thence in a 

‘few minutes he was conducted to 

‘a private room ; and he ordered 

“an exquisite repast to be speedily 
served up. 

K Now who does the reader sup- 
pose happened to be in the 
adjacent apartment atthat world- 
renowned establishment for fish 
dinners and choice wines ? None 
= other than Mr. Sylvester Casey, 


tress, the handsome Alice Den- 
i regale her with a little 


ton, to re 
bang “It had certainly re- 
te ee el DL) ee ee pen aa 


uet 


who had brought down his mis- ~ 


on: the part of Alice to induce 
Sylvester to launch out into such 
an extravagance: but she had 
however succeeded , and there 
they were seated ata table plac- 
ed close against the open window 
dividing their attention between 
the good things on the dishes 
before them, and the pleasant 
view which the casement afford- 
ed. It was a bright and a 
beautiful day; the steamers 
crowded with passengers, were 
passing to and fro on the bosom 
of the Thames; and there were 
likewise several beautiful little 
vessels belonging “o the Thames 
Yacht Club, cruising in that part’ 
of the river which takes a grand 
sweep round from Greenwich 
to Black wall. 

“How pleasant this is!" said | 
Alice, when one course of fish ý 
had been disposed of and the 4 
waiter was about to bring in j 
another. ee 

“Well, it's pleasant- enough, - 

answered Sylvester—“but deu- 
ced expensive. Indeed I don’t 
see the fun of your having order- 
ed salmon cutlets in addition to 
cels and whitebait——” 
- Nonsense, Sylvester!” said 
Miss Denton: “you know you 
promised me the regular fish 
dinner ; andI was determined to 
have it all. So don't go and 
make yourself miserable, nor me 
either by your meanness.” 

“ Meanness? Come,. that's 
rather too strong!” exclaimed — 
Sylvester angrily. ‘Mean in- 
deed! Why, look at the wine!” 
—and he pointed to a pint of 
sherry which he had ordered. 

“J can’t bear sherry—I never 
drink it,’said Alice. “Oh, here” 
is a waiter. Let us order——" 
‘Have some ale, dear,” said 


yp ey A eed 


ethan 
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in order to show off before the 

waiter, he stuck his quizzing- beamed with satisfaction, for a 

glass in his eye, ran his ‘fingers waiter is always pleased with 


through his hair, and talking visitors who drink expensive 
very loud, went on to say. “ Not wine. i 


but that it is quite the same to me “What were you telling me 
| what you drink, my dear. Only just now '” asked Alice after a 
~ you know”—here he kicked her pause, during which glasses of 

under the table—‘champagne champagne were quaffed and 


The countenance of the waiter 


always does disagree with you; fresh dishes were placed upon 
and | know”—here he gave her the table,— something about 
| another kick—‘ you can’t bear your father being in a very ill 
® Hock.” 


"i 
§ 


humour this morning? — 3 
« Well, never mind about the “Why, yes—the governor was 
champagne disagreeing with out of sorts,” replied Sylvester . 
me,” interrupted Alice,with a “and he pulled such a precious 
mischievous smile. “I willrisk long face when I asked him for 
it for once.” money, that one swould have 
“u Nonsense!” muttered Sylves- thought that he was afraid of 
terin a savage undertone. being made bankrupt. So you 
« Waiter, a pot of ——” see, Alice, the more difficult it 
“Yes, waiter—a bottle of gets for me to bleed the old 
champagne:” and then Alice, fellow, the more you ought to be 
laughing merrily, added. “You obliged for what I do for you.” | 
see, dear Sylvester, Tam deter-| «Don’t talk to me in this strain 
mined to make myself ill for Sy eee o ont i Joia viUa % 
once? =. make me angry. f = 
oe What the devil dideyou do doing much for me, you get 
this for?” demanded the young more and more relectant every 
- man the instant the door had time I speak to you on money, 
closed behind the waiter. ‘Didn't matters. But we won't quarre 
i i over these salmon cutlets 
ou think the - bill would be now OV 
i s i F and this excellent champagne ! 
heavy enough as it was? > € aa AN 
“Qh, come,” interrupted Alice You were going to teii P y 
ay aes if you object to pay for your father was SO Cross. ; 
paila ee ‘ : « Ah|the governor—who 1s 
the champagne, I am perfectly aith 
att f my own never in the best of tempers at 
willing to do so out of my any time—was as contrairy as 
War Was only in fun, Alice. possible. Bute t ue enough to 
How deuced sharp you are at make Oe ones act ci chee 
king one ‘at one’s word! At shouldn't like anor 
pe i one time 1 think the ale of a certain stock” ri keret oa P 
ould have been better. But no the Se es means y 
i his afternoon.’ NA ite 
the champagne is ty im—chastise 
matten E : What! peri in ae 
oS Hush | here it comes, said him ait his DSS 
Miss Denton : and in a few mo- Bee ‘a bit! The governor 
ments the report ofthe flying 


- ıt fight with those weapons: 
cork echoed through the apart doesn gi E (eal | 
ment. į 


ers -< A 
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Mansion ` Howes ~ summons 


from the Bani cruptcy. Court, 
unless the stock-broker cashes 
up.” r GA k "a 
“Does he owe your father 
‘much? inquired Miss. Denton. 
| * About fve thousand,” 


xo ew 


repli- 
d ed Sylvester, —“ a great deal too 
~ much to lose. The governor 
suspects thai there’s something 
‘wrong in the affair; so he's 
determitied to have his money 
` back again; and if it isn’t forth- 
coming, Mr. Warren—that’s the 
name of the — stock-broker— 
stands a devilish good chance 
of sleeping to-night in Newgate. 
The governor told me he should 
= go to him precisely at three 
ie O'clock this afternoon: so at that 
hour I expect there will be a 
= regular shindy.” - age, 
= Well,” said Mr. Warren to 
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-or myself.” 
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himself, in'the. next room. as he 
looked at his-watch, ‘* it is only 
a quarter to two; so lve got | 
exactly an hour and a quarter . 

before me—and then we shalls ` 
see which will have most reason J 
to look small, Mr. Michael Casey _ 


The fact was that the window 
of the room where the. stock- 
broker was. lunching was also 
open, and the table was placed 
against ıt every syllable that = 
Sylvester said was therefore | 
plainly audible to the individual 
whom it, somewhat intimately | 
concerned. It will perhaps,5e . | 
satisfactory to the reader to: } 
‘know that the discourse in. qt) < 
tion did not at all affect Mr. | 
Warrens appetite ; but what he | 
did ample justice to the repast {j 
which he had ordered. ` ond 
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